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PREFACE 


THAT  **  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives/'  is  a  statement  one  accepts 
readUy  enough  in  the  abstrsrct,  but  which  seems 
less  comprehensible  when  we  reduce  it  to  the  concrete 
fact  that,  even  in  this  miniature  land  of  Great  Britain, 
there  is  a  whole  chain  of  islands,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  possessed  of  natural  beauties  and  re- 
sources, having  its  own  characteristic  literature,  arch- 
aeology and  traditions,  in  some  sort  even  its  special 
language  and  religion,  of  which  its  nearest  neighbours 
on  the  mainland  know  little,  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
the  most  part,  next  to  nothing. 

Possibly,  in  the  case  of  most  Englishmen,  even  that 
little  would  have  been  less,  had  not  the  publication  of 
Martin  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  in  1695 
led  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  1773,  a  brave, 
not  to  say  desperate  undertaking  for  an  Englishman  of 
his  customs  and  circumference. 

From  the  discomforts  of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  the 
salmon  and  sunsets  of  Black's  novels,  the  dialect  and 
depression  of  certain  modem  story-tellers,  even  if 
balanced  in  part  by  the  sympathetic  sketches  of  Nor- 
man Macleod,  the  casual  reader  has  possibly  constructed 
for  himself  a  picture  of  desolation,  ignorance  and 
melancholy,  which  is  very  far  from  the  truth,  even  in 
these  darker  days  of  alien  landlords  and  uncultivated 
soil.  Even  the  possession  of  a  language  and  a  dress 
banished  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1695),  a  musical  instru- 
ment suspected  of  contributing  to  rebellion,  an  alien 
faith  superimposed  as  a  matter  of  policy  (the  *'  religion 
of  the  yellow  stick  "),  even  a  land  laid  bare,  and  homes 
made  desolate,  these  things  and  more  have  not  sufficed 
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to  subtract  from  the  Hebrideans  the  inherent  character- 
istics of  a  people  who  were  Christianized  long  before  S. 
Augustine,  who  were  sending  scholars  to  found  conti- 
nental Universities  two  centuries  before  the  existence 
of  Oxford,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  early  Gaelic 
poems,  were  drinking  wine  and  burning  wax  candles, 
while  English  kings  slept  upon  straw,  and  bought  wine 
as  a  cordial  from  the  apothecaries. 

The  earliest  descriptive  work  to  be  depended  upon  for 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Hebrides  is  the  very  interesting 
Statistical  Accottnt  of  Scotland  (1798),  written  by  vari- 
ous ministers,  each  describing  his  own  parish,  and 
edited  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  A  later  work,  on  the  same 
lines,  known  as  the  New  Statistical  Account^  was  pub- 
lished in  1845,  and  these,  together  with  the  Report  upon 
the  Crofter  Commission,  most  conveniently  read  in  the 
form  of  Alexander  Mackenzie's  Analysis  of  the  Report 
of  the  Crofter  Royal  Commission  (Inverness,  1884),  are 
practically  the  only  books  of  general  reference  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Outer  Isles.  The  student  may  never- 
theless find  passages  of  interest  in  The  Abridgement  of 
the  Scots  Chronicles,  Monipennie  (1612) ;  Vol.  iii.  of  The 
Miscellanies  of  the  Maitland  Club  (1701) ;  Present  State 
of  the  Hebrides,  James  Anderson  (1785) ;  James  Mac- 
donald*s  Agricidtural  Swi^ey  of  the  Hebrides  (1811) ; 
and,  if  he  be  a  patient  and  tolerant  student,  in  the 
writings  of  John  Macculloch,  who  visited  the  islands 
in  1811-21. 

The  archaeologist  and  antiquarian  will  not  fail  to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  W.  F.  Skene  {Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, 1837,  and  Celtic  Scotland,  1876),  and  Professor 
Anderson  ;  more  especially  his  Scotland  in  Early  Chris- 
tian Times  (1881).  He  will  also  find  certain  descriptions 
of  Churches  and  Crosses  in  the  Outer  Isles,  in  Thomas 
S.  Muir  s  Eccles^iological  Notes  (1885),  and  in  the  anony- 
mous Characteristics  of  Old  Church  Architecture  (1876). 

For  the  Folk-lorist  there  is  always  Campbell  of  Islay 
and,  in  relation  to  the  Outer  Isles,  the  even  more  pre- 
cious volumes  of  Campbell  of  Tyree,  edited  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Wallace,  still  living  in  the  island.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  volumes  of  folk-lore  which  have  less  of  the 
essential  accuracy  of  narration  and  scrupulous  veracity 
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in  repetition,  which  the  student  of  anthropology  and 
the  youngest  child  alike  require  in  a  fairy  tale. 

Those  who  would  rightly  understand  the  human  in- 
terest of  these  islands,  the  sad  story  of  depopulation,  as 
efiPective  as  that  of  "  Sweet  Auburn,"  a^  tragic  as  that 
of  Glencoe,  should  study  David  Stewart's  Sketch  of  the 
Present  State  of  the  Highlands^  preferably  in  the  edition 
issued  by  W.  Ma^ckenzie  of  Inverness  (1885) ;  TJie  Depopu- 
lation System  by  an  Eye-witness  (1849),  and  TJie  Argyll 
Manifesto  (No.  1,  in  the  series  of  Land  Tracts)^  a  reply 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Crofts  and  Farms.  Though  not 
directly  relating  to  the  islands,  the  student  of  the  popu- 
lation and  land  problems  should  moreover  not  fail  to 
read  Macleod's  Gloomy  Memories^  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  the  picture  of  the  sad  times  when  Highland 
property  was  **  improved." 

The  present  volume  is  so  far  from  being  exhaustive 
even  of  the  notes  and  material  I  alreaxly  possess,  that  I 
can  offer  it  only  as  possibly  suggestive  to  others, 
specialists  or  observers,  who  may  wander  further  in  the 
same  fields.  There  is  abundance  of  pasture,  and  those 
who  go  as  friends,  and  not  critics,  to  learn,  not  to  dis- 
cover fault,  will  assuredly  find,  as  we  have  never  failed 
to  find,  a  hearty  welcome. 

To  name  all  who  have  facilitated  our  enquiries,  and 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  our  wanderings,  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  country  where  courtesy,  hospitality,  and 
even  friendship,  have  never  failed.  I  must  however 
mention,  with  especial  gratitude  and  esteem,  the  Rev. 
Allan  Macdonald,  Catholic  priest,  of  Eriskay,  whose 
practical  kindness  and  companionship  alone  made 
possible  some  of  the  more  difficult  of  our  journeyings, 
and  without  whose  help  much  of  this  book  (especially 
chapters  VII.-XIII.)  could  never  have  been  written.  As 
priest,  and  even  more  perhaps  as  friend,  to  a  people 
whose  hearts  can  never  open  fully  but  to  one  of  their 
own  faith,  living  daily  in  their  midst,  he  has  had,  and 
has  used  to  the  full,  opportunities  which  are  in  the 
most  literal  sense  unique,  and  to  his  generous  help  I 
acknowledge  the  deepest  obligation. 

I  would  recall,  in  grateful  memory,  that  to  the  late 
Marquess  of  Bute  I  owe  the  first  stimulus  to  visit  these 
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islands,  in  many  of  which  his  name  is  still  dear  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  whom  he  showed  such  timely 
and  spontaneous  liberality. 

I  would  cordially  thank  Mr.  Allan  Baraud,  of  Bushey 
Heath,  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  and  has  made  of  my  imperfect 
photographs,  pictures  which  I  hope  may  contribute 
largely  to  the  right  understanding  of  my  attempts  to 
describe  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

I  would  thank  my  friend,  Walter  B.  Blaikie,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  use  of  two  photographs,  those  of 
"  Prince  Charlie's  House,**  ^  in  Eriskay,  and  of  "  Sheal- 
ing  Life,*'  as  well  as  for  pleasant  memories  of  com- 
panionship on  land  and  sea. 

Finally  I  have  to  express  much  obligation  to  Miss 
Ruth  Landon  for  the  patient  kindness  with  which  she 
has  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  this  book,  and  has 
made  herself  responsible  for  the  tedious  work  of  com- 
piling an  index. 

From  a  distant  land,  where  nevertheless  much  in  the 
country,  the  customs,  the  folk-lore  and  the  traditions 
reminds  me  daily  of  the  western  Highlands — pointing 
to  the  homogeneity  of  the  less  conventional  types  of 
the  human  race — I  herewith  greet  my  many  friends  in 
Outer  Isles. 

A.  GOODRICH-FREER. 

Jerusalem,  May,  1902. 

^  As  this  book  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  hear  with  deep 
reg^t  that  this  cottage,  where  the  Frinee  slept  for  the  first  time  in 
his  own  kingdom,  has  been  lately  demolished  by  permission  of  Lady 
Gordon  Cathcart. 


NOTE 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  of  The  Contemporary  Review,  Tfie 
Folk  Lore  Journal,  BlackwoocTs  Magajsine,  ana  The  Saga  Book  of 
the  Viking  Club  respectively,  for  permission  to  republish  the 
chapters  on  "Christian  Legends,*'  "The  Powers  of  Evil,"  "Prince 
Charlie,"  and  "  The  Norsemen  in  the  Hebrides." 
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CHAPTER  I 
TYREE 

WHEN  the  London  season  of  1894  reached  the 
stage  when  one's  friends  began  to  ask  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  this  summer  ?  "  we  derived  a  certain 
amusement  from  the  reception  of  our  announcement 
that  we  were  going  to  the  Island  of  Tyree.  Some 
committed  themselves  to  nothing  and  hoped  we  should 
enjoy  it;  some  supposed  it  was  in  the  Mediterranean 
somewhere ;  and  when,  to  a  few  of  vaguely  inquiring 
mood,  we  explained  that  it  was  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  the  Long  Island,  such  as  knew  their  geography 
concluded  that  it  must  be  somewhere  within  reach  of 
New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  island  does  lie  next  to 
America,  but  in  the  sense  in  which,  in  a  volume  of  the 
reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  Cornwall  is  described  as 
"  a  country  on  that  side  of  England  next  to  Spain,"  and 
had  we  explained  that  it  was  an  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  few  would 
have  been  much  the  wiser.  Even  the  "Ideal  Ward," 
with  all  his  learning,  abandoned  an  attempt  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  subject,  having  exhausted  his  available 
information  in  the  lines — 

There  are  some  islands  in  the  northern  seas — 

At  least,  I^m  told  so — called  the  Hebrides; 

These  islanders  have  very  little  wood, 

Therefore  they  can't  build  ships— they  wish  they  could. 
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At  last,  however,  we  came  across  a  man  who,  having 
met  our  statement  with  the  observation,  "  But  isn't  it 
too  early  for  snipe?"  showed  that  he  was  really  in 
touch  with  the  subject.  He  knew  a  man  who  had  been 
there — to  shoot  snipe — and  he  would  get  to  know  all 
about  it.  In  course  of  time  he  communicated  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  mail  boat  which  went  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  weather  permitting,  and  that  we  must  be 
sure  to  take  a  case  of  soda-water. 

The  great  MacBrayne's  official  handbook  to  the  w^est 
coast  of  Scotland,  had  nothing  to  tell  beyond  the  name 
of  the  pier-master,  a  fact  which,  later,  became  the  more 
interesting  to  us  that  there  is  not  a  pier.  Of  other 
literature  upon  the  subject  we  could  find  nothing 
written  within  the  last  hundred  years,  except  an  Agri- 
cultural survey  of  the  year  1811. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  sense  of  adventure  that 
we  started  on  our  journey  on  July  11,  1894,  my  friend, 
myself,  and  our  dog  Scamp,  a  Dartmoor  terrier  of 
admirable  muscle  and  a  pedigree  to  boast  of  even  in 
the  Highlands.  After  a  night  or  two  in  Edinbro'  and 
Glasgow  we  reached  Oban,  the  Charing  Cross  of  the 
north,  where  every  second  house  is  an  hotel  and 
every  one  has  either  just  come  or  is  just  going  away. 
At  this  period  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
which,  later,  in  moments  of  hunger  and  weariness  we 
came  to  think  of  as  homo,  and  we  were  thankful  to 
escape,  as  soon  as  might  be,  from  German  waiters  and 
extortionate  charges,  and  to  find  ourselves  at  sunrise  on 
board  the  little  Fingal — tonnage  123  ;  Neil  McArthur, 
Captain ;  J.  McTaggart,  Purser.  That  one  should  re- 
member and  write  down  the  names  of  passing  friends 
like  these,  is  a  feature  of  the  life  upon  which  we  were 
entering,  a  life  so  primitive  that  those  who  ministered 
to  us  became  for  us,  as  in  the  childhood  of  the  world, 
our  fellow  creatures,  men  and  women  of  like  passions  ; 
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a  strange  sensation  to  reflect  upon  in  a  life  in  whil^h  a 
tradesman  is  a  necessary  hindrance  to  the  acquiring  of 
goods,  and  a  cab-driver,  like  his  horse,  part  of  the 
means  of  locomotion. 

We  had  been  warned  that  we  were  unwise  to  travel 
at  the  time  of  Glasgow  Fair,  and  that  the  boats  would 
be  crowded,  but  we  were  unable  to  see  the  connexion 
of  ideas,  and  did  not  know,  till  later  acquaintance  with 
the  Fingal  revealed  the  fact,  that  our  dozen  or  so  of 
fellow  passengers  was  such  a  crowd  as  we  were  never 
likely  to  see  upon  her  deck  again. 

The  morning  was  grey  and  chilly,  and  the  piled-up 
hills  of  Mull  and  Morvern  were  clothed  in  mist  on 
either  hand,  but  by  degrees  the  sunlight  broke  through, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  Tobermory  the  unbroken 
water-line  of  the  Atlantic  stretched  blue  and  clear 
before  us.  Away  to  the  south  lay  the  dream-lands  of 
Staffa  and  lona,  and  further  still  to  the  north  were  the 
dim  peaks  of  Ben  More  in  Uist  and  the  Cuchullin  hills 
in  Skye. 

The  sea  was  clear  and  blue,  not  a  sail  was  within  sight, 
and  in  the  entire  selfishness  of  mere  animal  enjoyment 
and  anticipation,  we  were  almost  thankful  to  the  danc- 
ing waves  for  causing  the  withdrawal,  into  private  life, 
of  most  of  our  fellow  passengers.  In  Oban  we  had  heard 
fearful  tales  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  journey  to 
Tyree,  but  those  nine  sun-lit  hours  still  stand  out  in 
happy  memory  although  only  the  first  of  many  of  a 
like  kind. 

The  little  boat,  with  her  orange-coloured  funnel, 
seemed  to  manage  all  her  business  for  herself,  for  the 
crew  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  picturesque,  the 
Captain  and  Purser  but  to  make  themselves  agreeable. 
Towards  afternoon  we  peeped  into  the  tiny  cabin  below, 
but  roast  beef  and  batter-pudding  seemed  an  anti- 
climax, and  we  begged  for  something  more  ethereal  on 
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deck.  Little  guessed  we  how  long  it  would  be  before 
we  should  look  upon  their  like  again  ! 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  a  long  straight  line  made  a 
shadow  on  the  sea,  and  we  learnt  that  Coll  was  in  sight, 
but  somehow  even  memories  of  Dr.  Johnson  could  not 
distract  our  thoughts  from  Tyree,  and  we  were  glad  to 
pause  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  drop  a  whole 
family  overboard,  into  a  wide  boat  which  rowed  out  to 
meet  us,  and  carried  off  some  half-dozen  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Glasgow  Fair. 

Soon  we  were  in  sight  of  Tyree,  "  the  kingdom  just 
emerging  from  the  summits  of  the  waves,"  as  one  of  its 
old  names  has  it,  in  terse  Gaelic,  Rioghachd-bham'- 
thonn.  Slowly  the  little  Fingal  wound  herself  into  a 
long  narrow  creek.  There  was  no  pier,  not  so  much  as 
a  "  slip,"  and  so  far  as  we  could  ever  discover,  the  only 
high  ground  on  this  side  of  the  island,  which  is  nowhere 
more  than  350  feet  out  of  the  sea,  rises  most  precipi- 
tately at  the  spot  at  present  selected  for  a  landing- 
place.  How  we  were  to  get  to  shore  was  not  obvious, 
but  we  cared  little,  so  absorbed  were  we  in  the  novelty 
of  the  scene.  On  the  rocks  above  us  some  fifty  people  at 
least  were  collected,  and  with  much  shouting,  laughing, 
gesticulating,  two  small  boats  apparently  already  quite 
full  of  people  were  boarding  our  little  vessel.  Later 
we  learnt  that  there  wore  other  reasons  besides  the 
desire  to  meet  friends,  to  get  the  mails,  to  fetch  the 
cargo,  why  some  of  the  islanders  greet  MacBrayne 
with  such  eagerness — but  of  that  anon.  The  tiny  mail 
boat  heaved  and  tossed  in  the  water  below — it  seemed 
to  us  as  if  the  very  letters  would  upset  it,  but  in  went 
the  bags.  The  parcel  post,  a  great  institution  in  the 
islands,  followed — could  she  possibly  survive?  we 
wondered,  and  we  modestly  declined  when  courteously 
asked  if  we  would  care  to  take  our  places  in  her,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  cargo  boat.     Being  Glasgow  Fair,  we 
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were  told,  the  boats  were  "  rather  "  full.  The  cargo  boat 
certainly  was.  Large  baskets  like  laundry  travelling- 
baskets,  full  of  Glasgow  bread,  we  learnt,  went  in  first, 
then  sundry  crates  for  the  "  Mairchant,"  then  some  lug- 
gage, including  ours,  then  all  our  fellow  passengers, 
finally  half  a  dozen  sheep.  We  remained  modest  and  re- 
tiring. We  knew  that  the  handsome  young  Minister, 
who  after  a  long  disappearance  was  now  again  on  deck, 
would  have  to  get  on  shore  somehow,  and  that  another 
boat  would  surely  appear  from  somewhere.  By-and-by 
the  cargo  boat  returned,  more  cargo  wont  in,  but  few 
passengers,  and  no  sheep,  only  the  Minister  and  the 
men  who  had  so  mysteriously  come  on  board  and  who 
now  came  out  of  the  deck-cabin  wiping  their  mouths 
and  smelling  of  whisky.  The  Purser  advised  us  to 
take  our  seats,  the  kindly  Captain  shook  hands  with  us, 
obviously  perplexed  as  to  our  business  there,  since  we 
were  no  oflF-shoot  from  Glasgow  Fair,  and  we  were  off. 
We  drew  up  at  a  perpendicular  rock  upon  which  some 
scratches  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  steps.  Many  kindly 
hands  were  offered  to  help  us  to  shore.  The  dog  was 
hauled  up,  and  we  found  ourselves  standing  beside  our 
luggage  in  a  wilderness  of  sand  with  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  to  do  next.  Most  of  our  companions  had 
already  climbed  into  carts  and  disappeared,  and  a  group 
of  men  shouting  in  Gaelic  over  the  *'  cargo  "  at  a  little 
distance,  alone  remained. 

The  Minister  had  looked  at  us,  paused,  looked  again, 
and  with  true  Highland  shyness  walked  rapidly  away. 
It  was  no  time  for  ceremony.  I  ran  after  him,  and 
breathlessly  presented  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
the  address  of  the  house  where,  so  we  had  been  told, 
we  might  hope  for  shelter.  I  had  written  some  days 
before,  I  explained — was  it  likely  any  one  would  come 
to  meet  us  ?     The  polite  young  Minister  smiled  at  our 

simplicity.     The  letter  was  probably  in  one  of  the  bags 
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still  lying  on  the  rocks,  or  perhaps,  if  it  arrived  last  mail, 
in  the  post-office,  waiting  to  be  fetched  ;  the  farm  in 
question  was  nine  miles  oflF,  there  was  no  road  for  most 
of  the  way,  there  was  no  vehicle  to  be  had,  and  being 
Glasgow  Fair  they  were  "likely  full."  We  began  to 
feel  anxious,  not  so  much  for  shelter  on  so  glorious  an 
evening,  as  for  food.  Could  we  telegraph  anywhere? 
we  asked,  glancing  at  a  single  wire  overhead.  No, 
that  only  went  to  the  mainland,  but  the  Minister 
would  send  a  message  for  us  from  the  post-office 
whence  it  would  be  taken  with  the  letters,  or  the 
bread,  and  meantime  could  we  not  go  to  the  hotel  ? 
We  looked  around  at  the  wilderness  of  rock  and  sand 
and  short,  scant  herbage,  at  the  group  of  men  still 
shouting  in  a  strange  foreign  tongue,  at  the  funnel  of 
the  little  Fingal  disappearing  in  the  blue  distance,  at 
some  tiny  huts  sctircely  distinguishable  from  the  rocks 
among  which  they  seemed  to  hide,  at  the  "  road "  a 
foot  deep  in  loose  white  sand,  at  the  bare-legged  boy 
driving  a  herd  of  cows  which  clambered  awkwardly 
among  the  rocks,  and  found  the  notion  of  an  hotel 
somewhat  bewildering.  He  would  go  with  us,  this 
kind  young  Highlander,  and  turning  back,  soon  con- 
ducted us  to  an  unenclosed  house  overlooking  the 
harbour,  destitute,  like  most  Highland  inns,  of  sign- 
board— and  being  conducted  on  strictly  teetotal  prin- 
ciples, destitute  also  of  everything  else — open  doors, 
loafers,  sound  of  human  life,  which  one  associates  with 
inns.  A  kindly  landlady,  a  quiet  sitting-room,  a  clean 
bedroom,  and  a  welcome  tea  soon  made  us  feel  that 
home  life  in  Tyree  had  begun. 

We  have  long  remembered  that  tea ;  after  nine 
hours'  feast  of  the  eye  only,  it  was  very  welcome.  It 
certainly  was  excellent,  but  we  remember  it  the  better 
because  we  sat  down  to  its  counterpart  every  time  we 
called    for   food   during   our   stay   in   the    island,    and 
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after  a  time  it  palled.  Good  tea,  good  cream,  good 
oggSj  Glasgow  jam,  Glasgow  bread  (it  was  long  before 
we  convinced  our  kind  friends  that  we  preferred  their 
own  home-made  scones),  Glasgow  cake,  and  from  time 
to  time  something  of  the  nature  of  meat  out  of  a  tin. 
Our  sitting-room  window  opened  on  to  the  moor  or 
common,  that  is  on  to  unenclosed  space,  and  the  cows 
often  looked  on  at  our  meals,  sheep  and  fowls  came 
in  at  the  door,  and  presumably  fish  swam  about  in 
the  sea  which  lay  almost  at  our  feet ;  but  none  of 
these  things  found  their  way  to  the  table  except  once, 
when  we  had  an  orgie  of  chops  —  what  became  of 
the  rest  of  that  sheep  we  could  not  discover — and 
once  when  we  had  a  fish  of  species  so  perplexing 
that  .we  tossed  up  who  should  first  venture  upon  it. 
It  was  finally  rejected  by  the  dog,  and  given,  through 
the  window,  to  a  cow,  who  apparently  thought  it  an 
interesting  experiment. 

Except  for  some  potatoes,  which  we  were  assured 
were  excellent,  but  which  diflfered  in  some  essentials 
from  those  which  we  were  accustomed  to,  we  moreover 
never  saw  either  vegetables  or  fruit  during  this  visit. 
On  a  later  occasion,  when  the  hotel  had  got  into  more 
experienced  hands  (into  kinder  it  could  never  come), 
our  bill  of  fare  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  every 
necessary  of  life  is  amply  provided  for. 

After  tea  we  of  course  went  out,  and  first  learnt 
something  of  the  glory  of  evening  in  the  Hebrides. 
Tyree  is  so  flat,  that  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in 
the  middle,  known  as  the  Reef,  is  said  to  be  below  sea- 
level.  The  island  slopes  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  its  average  width  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles ; 
though,  according  to  the  Government  Survey,  it  varies 
from  seven  miles  to  one.  There  is  not  a  single  tree, 
not  a  hill  worth  mentioning,  and  as  we  looked  straight 
out  into  the  open  glory  of  the  July  sunset  it  seemed 
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somehow  to  belong  to  us  in  some  especial  manner,  so 
isolated  did  we  feel  on  this  little  shelterless  sand-bank 
in  the  wide  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  was  a  pageant  of  which  we  never  tired,  but  what 
followed  was  to  us  an  even  greater  miracle.  Else- 
where, when  the  sun  has  set,  **  at  one  stride  comes  the 
dark,"  but  here,  in  these  low-lying  islands,  the  darkness 
hardly  came  at  all,  and  at  half  past  ten  we  could  see 
the  time  by  the  tiny  watch  on  my  wrist,  or  read  the 
Evening  psalms  from  the  smallest  of  pocket  prayer- 
books.  And  again,  when  the  change  came  at  dawn, 
and  colour,  rather  than  light,  returned  to  the  sky,  we 
were  awakened  by  a  rush  of  wings,  and  strange  sounds 
overhead,  as  the  sea-birds  flew  over  the  island  from 
their  home  on  the  western  side  to  seek  for  food  in  the 
more  sheltered  waters,  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland. 

Later  we  came  to  know  that  home  of  theirs,  a  precipi- 
tous cliflF,  not  above  300  feet  high  perhaps,  but  absolutely 
perpendicular,  where,  on  almost  imperceptible  ledges, 
the  sea  fowl  dwell  in  thousands.  Long  before  we  came 
in  sight  we  heard  their  voices  in  the  cliflFs  of  Ceann  a 
Mhara,  which  for  convenience  I  spell — phonetically — 
Kenevara;  and  though  we  have  since  seen  even  more  won- 
derful sights  of  the  kind,  none  have  seemed  more  impres- 
sive than  those  bare  cliffs  fronting  the  ocean,  a  world  of 
feathered  life  with  all  the  freedom  and  independence 
which  is  its  birthright.  One  evening  too,  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  the  return  of  the  sea-fowl.  Towards 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  we  found  a  house  with  a 
garden,  a  rare  phenomenon  in  these  treeless  isles,  and, 
still  stranger  anomaly,  a  garden  enclosed  with  such  a 
fuchsia  hedge,  as  one  seldom  looks  for  out  of  Devon- 
shire— probably  the  only  shelter  of  the  kind  within 
fifty  miles.  Standing  silently  near  by,  we  heard  a  rush 
of   wings ;    and   a   sudden    cloud   coming   towards    us, 
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resolved  itself  at  our  feet  into  myriads  of  small  birds  ; 
stariings,  sparrows,  chaffinches,  stone-chats,  thrushes, 
larks,  alighting  upon,  and  below,  and  around,  the  green 
and  crimson  hedge.  There  was  no  chirping,  none  of 
the  usual  chatter  of  small  birds,  the  invasion  was 
sudden  and  almost  silent.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sky 
was  again  swept,  this  time  by  a*  very  different  con- 
course. Far,  far  aloft  there  sailed  a  mighty  fleet, 
looking  like  a  vast  white  cloud,  so  far  above,  that  the 
shrieks  of  the  great  sea  birds,  gulls,  cormorants,  guille- 
mots, seemed  a  phantom  sound.  Almost  in  a  moment, 
they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then,  as  suddenly  as  before, 
there  awoke  a  whir  of  small  wings  close  beside  us,  and 
the  little  birds  arose  from  their  hiding-place,  and  this 
time,  with  much  clamour  and  talk,  dispersed  again 
into  the  fields  of  air,  once  more  left  open  to  them,  as 
the  crowd  again  closes  in  after  a  royal  procession  has 
passed  by.  We  wondered  what  became  of  them  all, 
and  where  they  found  homes  for  the  night  whore  there 
is  no  vegetation,  and  even  where  roofs  and  chimneys 
have,  for  the  most  part,  so  little  elevation  as  to  afford 
no  protection  from  cats,  and  dogs,  and  even  sheep. 
Strange  shifts  are  they  put  to,  these  feathered  exiles, 
and  we  have  since  found  them  crouching  in  holes  in 
the  rocks,  or  under  tufts  of  grass,  or  even  in  ruts  on 
the  road. 

It  was  not  indeed  upon  this,  our  first  visit  to  the 
island,  that  we  discovered  that  fuchsia-hedge,  and  all 
we  could  learn  in  these  earlier  days,  was  that  the  Free 
Kirk  Minister  had  a  tree.  We  never  saw  it,  and  wo  also 
never  saw  the  policeman,  one  third  of  whom,  it  was 
alleged,  belonged  to  the  island.  A  story  is  told  of 
some  old  woman  who,  having  been  taken  to  the 
mainland,  was  much  perplexed  by  the  "big  kail,'* 
cabbages  having  been  the  nearest  approximation  to 
trees  in  her  limited  experience. 
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As  to  the  fractional  policeman,  we  could,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  have  found  a  use  for  him,  as  on 
this  island  alone  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrides 
we  saw  signs  of  drunkenness.  No  licensed  house  is 
allowed ;  consequently,  on  occasions  of  weddings  and 
funerals,  the  host  imports  or  otherwise  obtains  his 
whisky  in  larger  quantities  than  would  in  other 
circumstances  be  the  case,  and  this,  one  gathers,  it  is 
considered  hospitable  to  furnish.  The  results  are 
generally  obvious  enough.  There  is  moreover  we  are 
told,  a  considerable  amount,  among  the  fairly  well  to 
do,  of  that  "  close  drinking "  which  comes  of  the 
private  consumption  of  what,  in  public  places  and 
with  companionship,  would  probably  be  taken  in 
moderation  only. 

As  long  ago  as  1811  it  was  stated,  in  the  A(/ricidtural 
Survey  of  the  Hebrides,  that  "there  were  formerly 
largo  sums  of  money  drawn  by  Tyree  for  whisky, 
distilled  from  the  excellent  barley  of  this  fertile 
island ;  but  of  late  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
suppressed,  and  that  too,  very  probably,  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  both    of   proprietor   and   tenants." 

We  ourselves  could  not  speak  with  the  same  con- 
viction either  as  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
commerce,  or  the  advantage  derived,  at  all  events 
by  the  people,  from  the  alleged  abolition  of  the 
"  shebeen."  The  Highlanders  cannot  be  expected 
(apparently)  to  drink  beer,  but  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  suppressed  licensed 
houses  that  they  will  necessarily  abstain  from  whisky, 
is  like  other  attempts  to  make  people  good  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  assuming  too  much.  The  Finxjal  is  of 
course  allowed,  though  at  a  special  price,  to  sell 
whisky  to  her  passengers ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
affords  a  frequent  opportunity  for  a  little  mild  con- 
viviality while  she  lies    in    harbour ;  and    remote    and 
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lonely  as  is  the  island,  the  inhabitants  are  visited  by 
an  occasional  cargo-boat,  the  Dunara  Castle  or  the 
HebrideaUy  which  carries  cargo  direct  from  Glasgow, 
a  journey  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  and 
have  thus  the  opportunity  of  importing  whatever  they 
desire  for  their  private  consumption,  possibly  sharing 
it  with  friends.  Not  to  seem  censorious,  nor  to  speak 
de  haut  en  bas^  I  freely  acknowledge  that  we  ob- 
tained a  bottle  of  excellent  whisky  with  little  difficulty, 
and  with  the  gratitude  that  one  feels  for  luxuries, 
when  necessaries  are  somewhat  scarce.  One  of  us  who 
had  an  appetite  for  dairy-food  did  very  well  (though  I 
fear  the  cheese  was  Glasgow,  not  to  say  American), 
but  the  other,  an  eater  of  dinner  rather  than  tea-meals 
got,  after  a  time,  what  old  women  call  *  rather  low,' 
especially  as  we  were  taking  an  immense  amount  of 
exercise  and  the  sea  air  was  strong  and  exhausting. 
We  had  forgotten  the  case  of  soda-water,  and  the 
water  of  the  island  was  of  quite  too  doubtful  a  quality 
to  drink  when  not  boiled,  but  after  we  possessed 
that  bottle  of  whisky  wo  felt  that  we  were  in  touch 
with  life  and  not  more,  perhaps,  than  eighty  miles  from 
a  lemon. 

The  size  of  the  island  is  roughly  estimated  at  about 
thirty-four  square  miles,  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the 
sea,  that  the  coast  is  probably  over  fifty  miles  long. 
It  measures  about  thirteen  miles  from  NE.  to  SW., 
and  lies  in  latitude  56^°.  The  population  is  about  2,000. 
The  superficial  contents  are  said  to  be  about 
17,000  acres  ;  of  which  over  2,000  are  water,  rock,  and 
marsh.  There  is  but  one  road  worth  mentioning,  which 
leads  from  a  dairy-farm  in  the  north-east  of  the  island 
to  the  factor  s  house  in  the  middle,  and  which,  at  one 
point,  touches  the  harbour,  or  rather  runs  away  right 
and  left  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  V.  The  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  therefore  have  houses  reached  only 
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by  rough  tracks  across  grass  or  saud.  They  will  how- 
ever tell  you  that  they  have  "  the  best  of  good  roads 
which  is  mended  twice  a  day,"  which  means,  that  no 
one  being  in  a  hurry  in  Tyree,  it  is  usual  to  go  from 
point  to  point  along  the  sea-shore. 

For  some  distance  along  the  best  part  of  the  road, 
one  sees  on  either  hand  heaps  of  stones,  all  that  now 
remain  of  comfortable  homes  on  fertile  ground,  now  part 
of  one  of  the  large  farms,  of  which  there  are  some  half 
dozen  in  the  island  :  three  of  them  lot  to  a  Lowlander, 
and  three  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke's  factor  or 
his  relatives.  The  theory  is,  that  by  giving  the  land  to 
strangers,  the  natives  receive  an  object  lesson  in  good 
farming,  though  how  that  is  to  benefit  those  with  no 
land  to  farm,  one  fails  to  understand.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  rights  of  land  in  the  islands  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  must  have  a  chapter  to  itself. 

The  islanders,  when  questioned  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  island,  will  almost  invariably  reply  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Macleans,  "but  the  Duke  has  it  now 
whatever."  The  island  originally  belonged  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  one  of  whom,  says  the  story,  had  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Maclean  of  Duart  or  Dowart, 
whose  ruined  Castle  is  one  of  the  most  notable  beauties 
of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  of  whose  family  history 
most  know  something  from  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles^  if 
not  from  Miss  Joanna  Baillie's  Faintly  Legends.  When 
this  lady  was  visited  by  her  father  he  was  surprised 
to  see  no  linen  cloth  upon  her  table,  and  on  learning 
that  her  husband's  estate  yielded  no  lint,  he  endowed 
her  with  the  island  of  Tyree  to  grow  flax  upon,  which 
for  a  long  period  was  successfully  done.  Thus  the 
island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macleans,  who  kept 
it  till  what  is  euphemistically  called  the  "forfeiture" 
of  the  clan,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
island  sympathies  are  still  in  every  sense  with  the  old 
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family,  and  they  have  a  good  many  songs  and  stories 
not  exactly  complimentary  to  the  Cailean  Mor  and  his 
clan.^  Over,  and  over  again,  when  I  was  asking  for 
stories  from  the  people,  I  was  told,  with  variations, 
that  of  a  certain  dark  John  Campbell,  a  hated  tax- 
gatherer,  who  among  other  misdeeds  seized  a  pair  of 
plough-horses  belonging  to  a  man  named  Dewar,  who 
was  away  at  the  smithy  mending  his  plough.  This  led 
naturally  to  a  fray  between  the  two  men,  in  which 
Dewar  8  policy  was  to  drive  Campbell  backwards  away 
from  the  sea  and  his  boats,  till  they  reached  the  burial 
ground  of  Soraby,  where  still  stands  a  beautiful  Celtic 
monument  known  as  Maclean's  Cross.  Here  Campbell 
fell,  but  on  begging  for  his  life  was  allowed  to  rise,  on 
giving  his  promise  never  to  return  to  the  island  on  the 
same  errand.  Meantime  his  boat  had  gone,  and  the 
horses  with  it,  so,  on  his  return  to  Inverary,  he  had  to 
sell  the  horses  and  remit  their  value  to  their  owner. 
The  ghost  of  Black  John  still  "  walks  "  among  the  scenes 
of  his  former  misdoings. 

Tyree  is  the  land  of  song  and  story,  and  when  the 
people  come  to  look  upon  one  as  a  friend,  they  will 
never  weary  of  telling  the  traditions  of  their  island, 
stories  of  the  Fians,  or  as  they  call  them,  the  Finga- 
lians,  stories  of  the  Maclean  Chiefs,  and  the  old  Bards, 
stories  too  of  Witch-craft  and  Second-Sight  and  Fairies. 
Many  an  evening  have  we  listened  to  these  tales,  told 
in  quaint,  precise,  literary  English,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  language  of  Donald  and  Mairi  in 

*  Macdonald,  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  (1811),  quaintly 
remarks:  "The  natives  of  Tyree  are  like  the  generality  of  their 
countrymen,  a  brave  and  hospitable  race,  and  make  a  good  figure 
among  the  other  Hebrideans,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages 
to  which  they  have  long  been  subjected.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is 
proprietor  of  the  whole  island,  his  ancestors  having  obtained  it  in 
consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient  and  gallant  family  of 
Dowart." 
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the  story  books  which  the  unsuspecting  Saxon  imagines 
to  be  pictures  of  Highland  life.  But  of  these  tales  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  later.  Tyree  was  the  first 
chapter  in  our  collection,  and  during  this  summer  we 
came  for  the  first  time  under  the  spell  of  a  new  life  and 
a  new  world,  and  a  new  people  with  a  history  and  a 
past  of  strange  limitations.  In  our  life,  too,  they  took 
an  interest  which  was  something  more  than  that  kindly 
courtesy  in  which  they  never  failed.  Every  Highlander 
is  a  gentleman,  and  in  the  poorest  homes,  under  the 
roughest  circumstances,  we  never  met  with  anything 
less  than  a  courtesy,  kindliness,  and  what  I  can  only 
call  a  savoir  faire  which  one  misses  in  many  a  drawing- 
room  of  the  rich  and  great.  They  were  interested  in 
everything  we  would  tell  them,  as  to  our  aim  and 
object  in  coming  to  the  island,  and  as  to  our  life  and 
interests  at  home ;  but  they  were  far  too  polite  to  show 
any  curiosity  except  on  subjects  of  acknowledged  publi- 
city, such  as  the  health  of  the  Queen  or  the  fate  of 
"  Jack  the  Ripper "  who,  even  seven  years  ago,  w^as 
ancient  history  and  of  whom  we  could  tell  little. 

Later,  in  other  islands  more  remote,  we  fancied  we 
could  trace  definite  physiological  distinctions,  as  typical 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  according  as  the  Celtic, 
the  Pictish,  the  Scandinavian,  or  even  the  Scot,  predo- 
minated. In  Tyree  the  types  are  less  apparent,  partly 
on  account  of  this  island's  much  more  frequent  connex- 
ion with  the  mainland,  than  upon  those  more  inacces- 
sible. The  yellow-haired  Scandinavian  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  high-cheeked,  yellow-haired  laddie 
of  the  Lowlands)  was  we  fancied  distinguishable,  and 
the  dark-haired,  bright-eyed  Celt,  again  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  almost  Jewish,  aquiline  type 
which  we  came  to  call   "  Pictish." 

The  obviously  Celtic,  i.e.  the  Irish  type,  is  very  likely 
to  be  found  in  Tyree,  for  the  island  seems  to  have  been 
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early  colonized  from  lona,^  having  served  as  a  farm  for 
the  Monks.  "  Wherever  there  was  a  farm  there  was  a 
cow,  and  wherever  there  was  a  cow  there  was  a  woman, 
and  wherever  there  was  a  woman  there  was  mischief ! " 
was  their  ungallant  explanation  of  their  choice  of  so 
distant  a  site.  Tir  Ti,  the  land  of  I  or  lona,  is  the 
most  commonly-received  derivation  of  the  name,  though 
Tire,  a  country,  and  iy,  an  isthmus,  is  almost  equally 
plausible,  and,  says  Martin  (in  1695),  "  the  rocks  in  the 
narrow  channel,  seem  to  favour  the  etymology."  The 
"  land  of  com,"  the  land  of  barley,  the  flat  or  level 
land,  and  "the  land  of  wood,"  are  also  given  as 
possible  derivations,  the  last  being  less  improbable  than 
would  appear  at  first  sight ;  for,  though  not  a  stick  as 
thick  as  one's  wrist  grows  on  the  island  at  present,  there 
are  remains  of  abundant  woods,  probably  cut  down 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  peat-bogs  which 
so  adequately  supply  the  outer  Islands  being  exhausted, 
if  they  have  ever  existed,  in  Tyree.  The  author  of  the 
Agricultural  Survey  relates  that  in  1809  the  islanders 
"  exhausted  one  third  of  their  annual  industry  in  procur- 
ing peats" — mainly  it  is  said  from  Mull.  When,  however, 
the  population,  or  it  may  be  the  proprietor,  of  Mull  de- 
murred at  such  a  tax  upon  them,  and  the  outer  Isles, 
alleged  to  contain  250  square  miles  of  peat-bog,  were 
found  too  inaccessible  for  such  traffic,  the  natives  of 
Tyree  fell  back  upon  coal,  which  is  now  imported  at 
great  expense  from  Glasgow  by  means  of  The  Primrose 
and  other  special  steamers. 

The  absence  of  peats  should  certainly  be  held,  among 
other  causes,  to  account  for  what  we  afterwards  came  to 
value  as  the  very  superior  cleanliness  of  the  persons  and 
homes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyree,  as  compared  with 
any  other  island  of  the  Hebrides.     The  burning  of  coal 

*  Zona,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  colonized  by  St.  Columiba 
and  his  companions,  exiles  from  Ireland,  in  A.D.  630. 
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has  necessitated  the  use  of  a  chimney,  and  this,  in  most 
cases,  has  led  to  putting  the  fireplace  at  the  side  instead 
of  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  that  the  skin  and  clothes 
and  belongings  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  become 
stained  with  peat  smoke  as  in  the  other  islands.  This 
encourages  a  degree  of  "  house-pride  "  which  we  never 
saw  elsewhere,  and  the  houses,  though  quaint  enough, 
are  often  beautifully  clean  and  orderly,  both  within  and 
without. 

They  are  built  of  rough  unhewn  stones  piled  up  in 
large  masses  which  might  almost  be  called  rocks. 
Within  this  wall  is  another  separated  from  it  by  a  clear 
space  often  of  several  inches,  which,  as  well  as  all  inter- 
stices, is  then  filled  up  with  the  fine  white  sand  which  is  so 
abundant  in  the  island.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
walls  are  thus  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  as  the  roof  springs  from  the  inner  edge  there  is 
a  considerable  ledge  all  round  it,  which  in  the  fertile 
climate  of  Tyree,  soon  becomes  clothed  with  flowers 
and  verdure,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  garland  round 
the  roof ;  and  as  the  house  is  only  one  story  high, 
affords  a  resting-place  for  dogs  and  cats,  and  even  a 
promenade  for  sheep  and  goats.  The  windows,  for  the 
same  reason,  are  sunk  in  deep  embrasures  which  are 
generally  carefully  whitened,  and  give  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  finish  to  the  house.  The  most  curious  feature, 
however,  is  the  roof,  especially  in  the  case  of  older 
houses  built  before  increased  facility  of  access  made 
the  purchase  of  timber  a  possibility. 

In  former  times  the  only  source  of  timber  was  a 
shipwreck,  and  there  is  a  story  of  a  pious  man  in  the 
island  of  Barra,  who  used  to  pray,  "  If  ships  must  in  any 
case  perish,  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  guide  their  timber  with 
their  tackling  and  rigging  to  the  island  of  Barra  and  the 
Sound  of  Watersay,"  a  prayer  at  which  one  wonders  the 
less,  when  one  knows  that  the  roofs  and  doors  of  many  a 
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home  depended  upon  the  flotsam  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Seen  from  inside,  one  notices  all  sorts  of  extraordinary- 
devices  to  supply  couplers,  and  old  oars,  parts  of  boats, 
and  parts  of  masts  are  in  common  use.  The  thatch  is  of 
great  thickness,  and  in  view  of  winter  storms  is  secured 
by  old  fishing  nets,  by  means  of  which  the  roof  is  liter- 
ally tied  to  the  chimney,  and  pegged  down  to  the 
projecting  wall  all  round  the  house.  As  wood  is  again 
required  for  this  last  purpose,  ingenuity  is  called  into 
play,  and  we  have  seen  the  ribs  of  sheep  thus  utilized, 
and  houses  decorated  with,  as  it  were,  the  skeletons  of 
departed  mutton-chops. 

Inside,  the  houses  are  warm  and  comfortable,  the 
system  of  double  walls,  if  somewhat  clumsy,  being 
probably  warmer  than  that  of  mortar  and  hewn  stones, 
in  a  climate  which,  though  not  cold,  is  as  boisterous  and 
humid  as  one  might  naturally  expect  upon  a  treeless 
sandbank  in  mid- Atlantic. 

There  is  hardly  any  frost  in  the  island,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  snow  falls  seldom  and  never  remains.  The  winds, 
however,  are  very  violent,  and  as  there  is  no  pier  it  is 
quite  common,  even  in  summer,  for  the  Fingal  to  have 
to  return  to  Bunessan  or  Oban,  unable  to  deposit  her 
mail-bags  or  passengers.  One  inhabitant  told  us  that  his 
newspaper,  which  should  reach  him  three  times  a  week, 
often  accumulated  in  the  mail-bags  to  the  number  of 
thirty  before  he  opened  them,  and  Mr.  Stanford,  the  late 
manager  of  the  kelp  industry,  gave  us  another  instance 
of  the  difficulties  of  traffic.  He  said  that  when  a  young 
man,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  kelp-making  (of  which 
more  in  a  separate  chapter),  he  would  at  times  remain 
for  some  months  on  the  island,  and  that  on  occasions  of 
a  family  gathering  in  his  father  s  home,  various  mem- 
bers came  from  far-away  places — I  forget  exactly 
where,  but  let  us  say  America,  India  and  the  Continent 
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—  when  it  was  impracticable  for    him   to  come  from 
Tyree. 

During  this  very  sununer  of  1901,  in  the  first  week  of 
June,  during  weather  so  fine  that  we  spent  the  entire 
day  out  of  doors,  it  happened  that  twice  over  the  mail- 
boat,  and  twice  the  cargo-boat,  came  within  sight  of  the 
island  but  was  unable  to  land  either  passengers  or  mail- 
bags.  The  small  boats,  accustomed  to  go  out  to  meet 
the  steamboats,  were  quite  unable  to  put  off,  and  for 
lack  of  a  pier  the  larger  boats  could  not  come  in.  One 
boat  indeed  came  into  Gott  Bay,  east  of  the  usual 
entrance,  the  site  frequently  recommended  for  the 
building  of  a  pier,  and  remained  there  in  shelter  for 
some  hours,  landing  a  man  and  a  horse.  The  boat  was 
going  north,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  passengers  put 
back  to  Mull,  leaving  them  at  Tobermory  on  the 
chance  of  their  coming  on  in  three  days  by  the  Fingal^ 
the  Fingal  herself,  with  her  crew,  having  also  turned 
back  from  Tyree.  After  obtaining  accommodation 
from  Friday  to  Monday  with  considerable  difficulty, 
the  Mull  hotel  having,  rightly  or  wrongly,  refused  to 
take  in  one  passenger  because  she  was  ill,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Fingal^  a  boat  with  no  saloon 
accommodation  worth  mentioning,  and  already  occu- 
pied by  two  sets  of  passengers  of  her  own,  and  once 
more,  on  a  sunny  June  day,  a  landing  was  attempted. 
At  first  the  case  was  considered  hopeless,  and  we  were 
told  that  when,  for  the  third  time,  the  unlucky  sufferers 
were  in  danger  of  turning  back,  the  sobs  and  screams 
of  the  women  and  children  were  piteous  to  hear.  How- 
ever, with  great  difficulty,  a  landing  was  effected,  and 
very  thankfully,  but  in  a  sadly  exhausted  condition,  the 
unhappy  passengers,  and  our  delayed  mail-bags,  were 
put  ashore. 

Almost  the  entire  wealth  of  the  island  is  in  cattle 
and  horses,  and   it  may    easily  be  imagined  what  is 
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the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  transit  of  stock.  Often 
the  farmers  arrive  in  Mull  or  at  Oban  too  late  for  the 
market,  and  have  to  sell  their  beasts  at  any  price  they 
will  fetch.  At  the  best  of  times  it  is  of  course  obvious 
that  good  prices  can  seldom  be  obtained,  as  naturally 
the  Tyree  farmer  is  known  to  be  anxious  to  sell  when 
the  alternative  is  the  risk  of  attempting  to  convey  his 
cattle  once  more  to  so  inaccessible  an  island.  The  ex- 
treme necessity  for  a  pier  has  of  course  been  long 
obvious,  and  the  case  represented  again  and  again  as 
strenuously  as  possible.  The  Crofters'  Commission  re- 
commended it,  engineers  have  pointed  out  more  than 
one  suitable  site,  the  people  themselves  are  ready  and 
anxious  I  to  contribute  all  the  help  they  can  in  money 
or  voluntary  labour,  and  to  submit  to  be  heavily  taxed  in 
pier  dues  for  a  privilege  which  would  be  so  very  great 
an  advantage  to  all  concerned ;  it  is  even  said  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Uig  in  Skye,  where  an  excellent  pier  has 
been  put  up  under  considerable  difficulties  in  a  very 
remote  place,  a  Government  grant  would  be  given — but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  fact  remains,  that  even  in  a  sunny 
week  in  June,  four  times  over,  a  landing  may  be  im- 
possible and  discomfort  and  inconvenience  and  even 
heavy  loss  continue.  Among  other  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  the  difficulty  of  transportation  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  abandonment  by  the  Company  which 
undertook  the  working  of  the  marble  quarries  at 
Balephetrish.  The  stone  is  of  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance, judging  from  some  dressed  specimens  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  and  is  said 
to  be  varied  and  abundant,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
competition  with  the  mainland  and  the  continent  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  The  fact  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  the  quarries  are  said  to  have  employed  one 
hundred  men. 

With  such  advantages  as  excellent  golf  links,  a  comfort- 
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able  hotel,  miles  of  sands  which  are  an  ideal  nursery  for 
children,  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  antiquarian, 
botanist  and  ornithologist,  Tyree  might  become,  as 
Mr.  Stanford,  who  had  known  and  loved  the  island  for 
over  thirty  years  used  to  say,  "  the  sanitorium  of  the 
west."  That  a  proprietor  should  have  the  powder  to  per- 
petuate a  state  of  things  contrary  to  every  elementary 
law  of  civilization,  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  far  greater 
anachronism  than  "black  houses"  or  the  Gaelic  tongue. 
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NATURAL   HISTORY   OP  TYREE 

IT  has  been  mentioned  that  Tyree  passed  from  the 
possession  of  the  Macdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart  in  order  that 
a  bride  of  the  Maclean  chief  might  keep  her  linen  press 
well  plenished.  The  growing  of  flax  continued  in  the 
islands  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Survey  (1811)  was  en- 
couraged by  a  government  grant  of  £1  for  every  acre 
which  could  be  shown  to  produce  15  stones  of  clean 
lint,  an  average  crop  being  from  30  to  32  stones  per 
acre.  The  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  south  and  east  part 
of  the  island  was  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  sown  grasses  which  are  a  common  succession 
crop  after  flax,  would  flourish  admirably  in  Tyree,  so 
that  spinning,  dressing,  and  weaving  the  linen,  mainly, 
it  is  said,  for  home  use,  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time 
among  the  women. 

A  few  looms  are  left  in  the  island,  mainly  used  for 
weaving  blankets  and  a  strong  striped  cloth  which  is 
quite  a  speciality  in  Tyree ;  and  which  is  worn  by 
all  the  women,  except  those  who,  through  some  un- 
fortunate circumstance  of  having  been  in  relation  with 
the  mainland,  have  come  to  prefer  shoddy  material  and 
aniline  dyes. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  in  such  a  situation 
Tyree  would  be  a  great  centre  of  the  fishing  industry. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  inhabitant  upon  this  point. 
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**  The  fishers  are  mostly  always  poor.  The  fishermen  of 
Tyree  have  many  hardships  to  brave.  They  have  only 
small  boats  for  the  fishing,  and  they  have  a  long  distance 
to  go  to  the  fishing  ground,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  from  land,  and  the  coast  is  very  rough  and  much 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic.  Ling  and  cod  are  the  fish  they 
mostly  try,  but  sometimes  they  fish  the  lobster,  which 
they  can  get  much  nearer  land.  The  whole  of  them 
suffer  much  through  the  want  of  a  harbour.  Veiy  often 
they  themselves  have  to  draw  the  boats  up  away  from 
the  beach,  especially  in  rough  weather.  The  trawlers 
too  hinder  very  much  the  success  of  the  fishing. 
Sometimes  they  come  across  the  nets  that  the  fisher- 
men have  set,  and  they  break  the  nets  and  take  away 
the  fish.  A  fishei*man's  life  is  altogether  a  hard  and 
dangerous  one." 

Technically  of  course,  the  steam-trawlers  which  sweep 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  not  allowed  to  come  within 
three  miles  of  land,  but  in  Tyree  there  is  no  one,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  harbour,  or  harbour  arrangements 
and  officials,  to  enforce  the  law  which  is  here,  as  else- 
where, often  evaded  under  cover  of  the  night,  and, 
moreover,  the  best  spawning  bank  for  the  Tyree  fishery 
is  beyond  the  three  mile  limit. 

The  New  Statistical  Account  of  1845  points  out  that 
even  then,  out  of  ninety-four  fishing  skiffs  possessed  in 
the  island  only  ten  were  regularly  employed,  that  owing 
to  the  absence  of  shelter,  the  herring,  though  often  in 
sight,  never  came  within  reach,  that  the  whales,  once  a 
source  of  profit,  had  given  up  coming,  and  that  all  boats 
had  to  be  hauled  up  for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year. 

There  is  now  very  little  arable  land  in  Tyree  ;  so  little 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  so  inferior  a  quality,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  crofters,  the  six  large  farms  all  being  in 
the  possession  of  strangers,  that  the  natives  import 
almost  all  their  food-stuffs,  and  one  accepts  the  compan- 
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ionship  of  sacks  of  flour  and  oatmeal  as  an  inevitable 
feature  of  the  journey  to  the  island.  Until  lately  the 
only  profitable  home-industry,  now  alas  !  dying  out,  has 
been  the  making  of  kelp,  and  the  drying  of  tangles  (of 
which  more  presently),  and  for  this  the  possession  of 
a  horse  and  cart  was  an  almost  necessary  condition. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  soil  of  Tyree  is  good  for 
rearing  young  stock,  horse-breeding  has  become  the 
most  important  commerce  of  the  island.  In  the  Neio 
Statistical  Account  (1843)  wo  read  : 

**  A  prodigious  number  of  small  ponies,  distinguished 
for  their  symmetry  and  high  mettle,  were  formerly  reared 
in  this  island,  and  were  grazed  during  summer  on  the 
plain  of  reef  which  was  then  used  as  a  common.  These 
are  now  totally  extirpated.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  inhabitants  were  prevailed  upon,  I  believe  with 
much  reluctance,  and  by  the  interference  of  authority, 
to  part  with  them  as  an  unprofitable  stock  quite  unfit 
for  agricultural  labour,  and  a  strong  kind  was  introduced 
in   their  stead." 

There  is  a  local  tradition  that  the  particular  breed  of 
horses  was,  like  certain  traits  of  physiognomy  observable 
among  the  people,  a  consequence  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  raising  of  horses  has,  however,  revived  as  a  local 
trade.  It  is  said,  that  a  few  years  ago,  a  horse  bred  by  a 
crofter  and  sold  by  him  to  a  local  farmer  for  £30,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  export,  was  trained  for  racing 
purposes,  and  finally,  as  an  old  mare,  was  sold  for  £600. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  that  the  dealers  came  in 
shoals,  and  sometimes  good  prices  are  paid  still,  but  not 
to  the  crofters,  who  cannot  afford  to  get  their  beasts 
into  proper  condition,  and  have  to  sell  them  while  still 
very  young  to  the  alien  farmers  :  who  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  have  an  advantage  over  the  people 
whose  ancestors  not  only  fought  for  their  island  home, 
but  by  infinite  labour  brought  it  to  its  present  state  of 
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fertility.  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  has  no 
land  at  all,  and  thus  the  cottars,  in  the  absence  of  any 
trade,  or  fishing,  can  only  live  by  contriving  to  main- 
tain a  horse,  or  cow,  or  a  sheep  or  two  for  sale  (naturally 
they  do  not  aspire  to  milk  for  their  children  or  meat 
for  themselves),  by  doing  work  for  the  crofters  or  small 
farmers,  who  allow  them  a  little  grazing  in  return. 
These  small  fanners  are  practically  the  only  employers 
of  labour  in  the  island,  as  the  owners  of  large  farms 
breed  stock  for  sale,  and  give  no  employment  except  to 
a  very  few  shepherds  or  herds  ;  one  of  these  farmers 
indeed  visits  the  island  but  about  once  a  year,  the  late 
Duke  had  not  been  to  Tyree  for  seventeen  years,  and  the 
present  one  has  also  for  long  been  an  entire  stranger. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  latest  visit  to  the  island  (1901), 
we  found  that  the  quaint  house  which  is  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  had  disappeared,  the  old  man  was  dead, 
and  the  old  woman  wiis  most  comfortably  established 
in  an  exceedingly  unpicturesque,  very  new,  but  really 
convenient  cottage,  with  two  stories  and  a  felt  roof, 
modern  grates  and  wooden  floorings.  We  had  made 
friends  with  her  eight  years  before,  on  the  occasion 
represented  by  the  picture,  a  copy  of  which  was  given 
to  the  old  couple  to  send  to  their  sailor  son,  then  long 
absent  from  them  abroad.  Her  gratitude  for  so  small 
a  service  was  almost  oriental  in  its  mode  of  expression, 
and  we  have  been  friends  ever  since.  When  the  sailor 
son  came  home,  his  first  care  and  pride  was  to  better 
the  housing  of  his  aged  parents,  and  when  the  dear 
old  mother,  very  feeble  and  much  shaken  by  sorrow* 
was  left  alone  with  no  one  to  help  her,  it  was  difficult 
to  arrange  for  her  care  and  comfort.  I  suggested  that 
with  the  savings  of  his  seafaring  life,  he  should 
manage  to  sttiy  with  her  to  the  end,  and  cultivate  a 
bit  of  land  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  The 
landlord  gets  from  two  to  throe  pounds  an    acre    for 
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this  waste  of  sand,  which  only  an  incredible  amount 
of  feeding  can  make  productive  for  tillage  of  any 
kind.  But  no,  the  scrap  of  ground  on  which  the  four 
walls  rested,  probably  about  30  by  15  feet,  was  every 
inch  they  could  obtain,  for  the  cottar  has  no  enclosure 
whatever,  and  the  crofter,  if  he  get  a  few  feet  of  front 
garden  or  back  yard,  pays  for  it  as  land,  and  not  as  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  a  house,  as  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  range  of  hills  in  Tyree,  but  three  hills  at 
the  west  end  of  the  island  and  two  at  the  east,  though  of 
no  great  height,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
The  island,  as  has  been  said,  is  indeed,  more  than  flat, 
for  a  part  of  it  is  absolutely  below  sea-level.  One 
had  heard  stories  of  the  sea  from  two  sides  meet- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  one  trustworthy 
inhabitant  told  us  that  he  had  often  lain  flat  upon  the 
Reef  (this  low  tract  of  country)  at  night,  and  had  lifted 
up  his  face  to  see  the  moonlight  strike  the  waves  above 
the  level  of  his  head.  We  never  tried  the  experiment 
ourselves,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  get  into  considerable 
difficulties  on  the  Reef,  home  of  mallard,  teal,  and  coot, 
even  in  broad  daylight ;  and  wo  were  once  more  than 
four  hours  wandering  over  and  over  a  small  tract  of 
bog,  unable  to  extricate  ourselves,  till  help  came  from  a 
shepherd  who  had  seen  us  from  the  hill,  and  who,  from 
his  higher  level,  could  signal  to  us  how  to  reach  a  place 
of  security. 

There  are  no  frogs,  toads,  or  snakes  ;  the  hare,  intro- 
duced within  recent  years,  is  the  only  quadruped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rat,  which,  since  timber  has  been 
imported,  has  become  somewhat  troublesome. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  wild  birds, 
w^hich  in  a  country  not  only  treeless  but  almost  with- 
out cover  of  any  kind,  even  heather  being  very  scarce, 
are  extraordinarily  varied  and  numerous.  Their 
perching   places  are  of   course  the  loose  walls  or   the 
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galvanized  wire  used  for  boundaries,  and  their  entire 
fearlessness  is  a  delightful  tribute  to  the  humanity  of 
the  islanders.  The  Hebrides  are  throughout  a  paradise 
of  larks,  which  seem  to  sing  almost  all  day  and  night  in 
the  clear  summer  twilights.  We  have  heard  them  in 
full  song  at  half -past  ten  at  night,  and  again  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  lapwing  is  even  more 
numerous  and  even  more  assertive.  To  be  attended 
for  miles  by,  say  fifty  lapwings,  each  possessed  of  the 
opinion  that  your  one  object  in  life  is  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  his  nest,  and  each  protesting,  with  the 
vigour  of  a  'vert  that  it  is  somewhere  else,  becomes  a 
really  troublesome  feature  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
cuckoo  calls  from  the  whin  hedge  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  district  of  Moss ;  the  swift  circles  overhead, 
partridges  make  merry  in  the  sand-knolls  at  Haugh ; 
the  landrail  and  sandpiper  and  stone-chat  are  every- 
where ;  the  teal,  the  coot,  moorhen,  grebe  and  mallard 
may  be  seen  about  the  lochs,  and  in  the  winter  come 
the  robin  and  the  wren,  and  the  thrush  ;  but  these  leave 
before  the  nesting-season,  as  do  other  winter  visitants, 
herons,  wild  geese,  wild  swans,  the  scoter,  golden  plover, 
the  snipe  (for  the  most  part),  and  the  godwit. 

The  cliffs  of  Kenevara  present  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  in  the  breeding-season.  Wandering  over  the 
hill,  one  becomes  aware  of  a  sound  only  to  be  compared 
to  a  Wagner  chorus,  the  Valkyrie,  perhaps,  performed 
on  a  thousand  stringed  instruments,  and  ever  growing 
louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  hill  is  cleft  by  a 
narrow  ravine,  and  two  absolutely  perpendicular  cliffs 
confronting  each  other,  are  separated  by  an  inlet  of 
the  sea,  but  a  few  feet  wide,  where,  on  a  sunny  day,  the 
seals  bask  on  the  sheltered  rocks  below.  At  the  head 
of  the  gully  is  a  deep  cave  entered  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  where  hundreds  of  blue  doves  have 
their  home  in  the  rocks.       The  cliflfs  themselves  from 
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crown  to  base  are  white  with  hundreds  of  young  sea- 
birds  sitting,  as  it  seems,  in  tight-packed  rows  on 
incredibly  narrow  ledges,  and  all  screaming  for  food, 
"while  the  old  birds  fly  in  and  out  in  snowy  clouds, 
bringing  choice  morsels  for  their  exacting  broods.  At 
first  one's  sense  seems  almost  dulled  by  the  weird  and 
monotonous  orchestra,  the  sounds  rising  and  falling 
as  the  creatures  pause  to  devour  their  food,  and  varied 
only  by  occasional  shrieks  of  expectation  as  the  parents 
come  in  sight.  Then  by  degrees  one  gains  sufficient 
detachment  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  wonderful  outline 
and  colouring  of  the  strange  picture,  the  brilliant  blue 
of  a  sky  and  sea  which  roll  away  and  away  without 
interruption  to  a  Now  World — the  deep  grey  of  the 
towering  cliffs,  the  irregular  gleaming  rows  of  white 
sea-birds,  stationary  in  mass  but  in  detail  ever  moving, 
ever  stretching  forth  impatient  golden  beaks,  and 
straining  on  long  rows  of  tenacious  golden  feet.  Above 
and  beneath  and  about  them,  great  hanging  beds  of  pink 
sea-thrift,  brilliant  bluebells,  pink  and  yellow  vetch, 
crimson  clover,  and  geranium,  waving  ferns  and 
grasses,  brilliant  and  prolific  as  such  things  are,  only  in 
places  absolutely  inaccessible  except  to  the  kindly  hand 
of  Nature.  And  then,  from  time  to  time,  comes  the 
swooping  of  strong  wings  overhead,  the  sudden  descent 
of  the  great  mother-birds — gull  or  kittiwake  or 
guillemot.  Away,  under  an  overhanging  crag,  is  the 
nest  of  the  much-feared  hoodie-crow,  and  there  too,  a 
pair  of  ravens  have  lived  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
every  year  driving  their  young  family  away  from  the 
island.  Down  below,  our  guide  pointed  to  a  ledge, 
sacred,  it  is  said,  year  by  year,  to  the  cormorants.  At 
certain  times  other  birds  make  their  way  to  this 
sheltered  spot,  wild  geese,  swans,  scoters,  great  northern 
divers,  falcons,  or  the  goosander  and  seamew. 

No  one  is  such  a  lover  of  home  as  the  Highlander. 
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The  old  iustiuct  of  devotion  to  the  Chief,  of  defence  of 
his  territory  and  theirs,  of  love  for  the  Clan,  survives 
in  other  forms  to  this  day  ;  in  the  absence  of  that  spirit 
of  detraction  so  common  in  what  is  called  "  the  higher 
civilization,"  in  mutual  kindness  and  loyalty,  perhaps, 
above  all,  in  a  pride  in  their  native  islands  which  is 
something  more  than  Nature-worship.  The  following 
description  of  the  bird-haunted  cliffs  of  Kenevara  is 
quoted  from  an  essay  written  by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  district,  a  boy  who  probably  from  his 
earliest  years  has  known  and  loved  the  scene  of  which 
he  writes,  and  living  in  a  world  limited  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  his  native  island,  has  never  dreamed  of  rivalry 
nor  learned  indifference  to  the  familiar.  The  passage, 
and  indeed  the  entire  exercise  from  which  it  is  taken, 
is  a  curious  contrast  (as  are  some  hundred  others  in  my 
possession)  to  what  the  average  English  boy  would 
write  in  describing,  let  us  say,  the  Black  Gang  Chine  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  Devil's  Dyke  at  Brighton. 
Even  when  writing  a  foreign  language,  as  of  course 
English  is  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  Highlander,  the 
fashion  of  speech  is  always  Celtic,  almost  like  Hebrew 
in  its  tendency  to  metaphor  and  mysticism. 

"  The  bellowing  ocean,  dragging  adown  the  beach 
the  eternally  rattling  pebbles,  and  leaving  inland  and 
far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  produce  of  the  everlasting 
sea-clad  rocks,  retreats  back  to  its  nethermost  mur- 
muring caverns.     What  a  wonderful  sight ! 

"  Should  you  stand  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  shout 
out  at  the  pitch  of  your  voice,  lo !  with  mournful  sound 
like  the  voice  of  a  vast  congregation  solemnly  answers 
the  sea,  mingling  its  thundering  roar  with  your  feeble 
voice  that  is  instantly  drowned  thereby.  Some  of  the 
caves  go  in  far  beneath  the  cliffs,  and  though  you 
cannot  see  their  inner  recesses  you  can  hear  the  con- 
tinuous murmur.     The  wild  sea-birds  scream  through 
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the  dark  colonnades  and  steep  corridors,  breaking  the 
death-like  seal  of  the  silence,  and  giving  tongue  to  the 
sea-defying  rocks.  The  multitudinous  echoes  of  these 
birds  awake  and  die  in  the  distance  over  the  watery 
floor,  and  beneath  the  reverberant  tops  of  the  hillock. 
Few  are  the  sights  more  glorious  to  behold  than  this 
hill  on  a  summer  afternoon,  resting  in  silence  under 
the  bluest  of  heavens,  when  twinkling  vapour  arises, 
and  sky,  water  and  cliffs  seem  all  to  smile  joyfully 
under  the  illuminating  rays  of  the  sun." 

There  is  something  in  the  happy  choice  of  epithets, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  watery  floor,"  which 
is  Milton's,  it  may  not  bo  wholly  original,  which 
compels  the  recollection  that  Tyree  is  the  scene  of 
much  of  the  story  of  Ossian,  and  that  the  writer  of  this 
schoolboy  exercise  is  thinking  in  the  language  of 
Ossian,  a  language  impossible  to  translate  and  which 
is  moreover  an  ill  preparation  for  writing  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  In  the  above  description,  for  example,  the 
only  word  which  jars  is  that  of  "  hillock,"  as  applied 
to  the  steep  and  frowning,  though  not  really  lofty 
cliffs  of  Kenevara.  But  no  doubt  the  word  in  the 
lad's  mind  was  one  wholly  suitable,  for  whereas,  in 
English,  we  have  none  more  dignified  to  apply  to  an 
elevation  not  quite  a  hill  and  certainly  not  a  mountain, 
the  choice  which  the  Gaelic  supplies  to  describe  the 
infinite  variety  which  the  Highlands  furnish,  is  at  least 
worthy  of  the  country  of  their  origin ;  rising  as  they  do 
in  varying  degrees  from  inontich,  sliabh,  a»pach,  gleann, 
coirey  to  the  loftier  cuse,  meall,  inarn,  bruach,  leittir, 
ardoch  or  beinn.  From  such  a  choice,  which  could 
probably  be  largely  extended  by  a  Gaelic  scholar,  it 
must  surely  be  far  more  possible  than  in  the  humbler 
English  to  select  one  which  can  convey  a  shade  of 
meaning  with  something  like  accuracy. 

One  who  is  familiar  with  Ossian — let  Dr.  Johnson 
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say  what  he  will — cannot  fail  to  be  constantly  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  choice  of  epithets  furnished  by 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  even  the  simplest  of  their 
songs,  the  most  ordinary  bit  of  folk-lore,  is  to  this  day 
recited  with  an  almost  equal  delicacy  and  perception. 
It  is  a  subject  which  one  might  illustrate  at  great 
length  if  space  permitted,  but  here,  at  all  events,  I 
content  myself  with  a  single  example. 

A  native  of  Tyree  once  recited  to  us  the  description 
of  the  horses  of  Cuchullin,  the  strongest  man  of  the 
Fingalian  tribes.  It  was  an  occasion  I  can  never 
forget.  We  were  wandering  slowly  among  the  long 
bent  grass  which  clothes  the  low  lying  ground  that 
slopes  down  to  the  Atlantic.  We  had  just  left  the  hill 
of  Kenevara  where,  putting  our  ear  to  the  ground, 
we  were  told  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  lament 
endlessly  sung  in  the  cave  below,  where  **  the  yellow- 
haired  Dearmaid  of  women,"  so  beautiful  that  every 
woman  loved  him,  remained  blamelessly  with  Graine, 
the  wife  of  his  uncle  Fionn,  but  was  unjustly  slain  and 
buried  near  by  with  his  two  dogs.^  Graine  was  the 
daughter  of  Cuchullin^  (according  to  our  legend),  and 
she  was  beautiful  as  he  was  strong. 

The  sun  was  sotting  over  the  wide  west,  and  as  we 
listened  to  the  poem  one  was,  as  so  often  happens, 
seized  with  the  sensation  of  the  solidarity  of  human 
history  and  human  thought.  The  old  Greek  story  of 
Apollo  driving  his  chariot  across  the  western  plain 
seemed  very  near,  as  the  sky  became  a  glory  of  gold 
and  crimson,  and  we  could  almost  fancy  we  hoard  the 
prancing  of  the  steeds  of  Cuchullin,  where  down  below 
on  the  firm  white  sand  the  fires  of  the  kelp  gatherers 
were  beginning  to  twinkle  as  the  sun  went  down. 

*  This  is  consistent  with  the  old  Gaelic  notion — found  among  so 
many  peoples — of  the  reunion  of  master  and  dog  in  Flathinnis,  the 
Happy  Island,  after  death.  •  Pronounce  Coolin. 
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**  What  do  we  see  in  that  chariot  ?  "  • 

We  see  in  that  chariot  the  horses  white-bellied,  white-haired, 
small-eared,  taper-sided,  neat-hoofed,  g^eat,  majestic,  with  their 
bridles  pliant,  slender,  shining  like  a  precious  stone,  or  the  sparkling 
of  red  fire  ;  like  the  movement  of  a  wounded  fawn,  like  the  sound  of 
the  hard  blasts  of  winter,  they  approach  in  that  chariot. 

What  do  we  see  in  that  chariot  ? 

We  see  in  that  chariot  the  horses  fleet,  hardy,  strong,  powerful ; 
as  waves  impetuous,  vigorous,  exquisitely  formed,  able  to  tear  the 
tangles  of  the  deep  from  their  rock-fixed  roots. 

What  do  we  see  in  that  chariot  ? 

We  see  in  that  chariot  the  horses  rank-breaking,  rank-levelling, 
exceeding  strong,  mettlesome,  nimble,  prancing  like  an  eagle's  talons 
seizing  on  an  animal's  head  ;  they  are  called  the  beautiful  greys,  the 
highly  prized  stay  of  the  chariot. 

What  do  we  see  in  that  chariot  ? 

We  see  in  that  chariot  the  horses  white-faced,  white-fetlocked, 
slender-limbed,  fine-maned,  high-hreasted,  head-rearing,  broad- 
chested,  bearing  a  silken  flag ;  of  little  age,  light  of  hair,  little-eared, 
great-spirited,  highly  fashioned,  of  wide  nostrils,  slender-bellied,  of 
form  nice,  delicate  like  foals,  lively,  frisking,  prancing."  * 

The  Gaelic  of  Tyree  is  said  to  be  of  exceptional  purity, 
as  well  it  may  from  the  early  connexion  of  the  island 
with  lona,  the  centre  of  learning  and  scholarship,  to  an 
extent  which  the  English  reader  does  not  always  realize. 
A  hundred  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  earliest 
English  University — at  Oxford — monks  sent  out  from 
this  little  islet  in  the  Hebrides  had  established  the 
universities  of  Pa  via  and  Paris,  had  sent  professors  to 
Cologne  and  Louvain,  had  sent  missionaries  to  "the 
Middle  Angles,  Mercians,  and  East  Saxons,  whose  chief 
city  was  London,  and  instructed  them  in  the  liberal  arts," 
and  had  founded  some  seventy  monasteries  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent.  Little  wonder  then  that  in 
Tyree,  so  closely  associated  with  lona  from  a  very 
early  period,  we  should  find  a  love  and  appreciation  of 
scholarship  and  a  well  of  Gaelic  undefiled. 

A  stranger  taking  a  casual  walk  almost  anywhere  in 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  was  written  down  from 
memory.  I  found  the  poem  long  after  in  a  collection  of  the  local 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  Ossian  l)y  Dr.  Blair,  approved  by 
David  Hume  1763,  and  believe  it  to  be  practically  the  same. 
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Tyree,  but  especially  in  the  west  and  north-west  end  of 
the  island,  might  suppose  that  there  had  been  an  epidemic 
among  the  big  dogs  or  small  calves,  and  that  the  owners 
had  been  preparing  for  their  respectful  interment. 
Scattered  all  over  the  island,  mainly  on  dry  ground 
within  reach  of  the  sea,  are  what  look  like  little  graves, 
carefully  lined  with  flat  pebbles,  but  are  really  kilns, 
destined  to  the  burning  of  kelp. 

Kelp  is  made  from  two  kinds  of  sea- weed,  the  species 
called  fucus  which  grows  within  tidal  range  and  is  cut 
from  the  rocks  at  low-water,  and  another  variety,  the 
hxminaHds^  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  storms  or 
other  causes.  When  the  drift-weed  is  seen  coming  in, 
those  who  live  near  the  shore  hoist  a  pole  with  a  bundle 
of  weed  atop,  and  the  cottars  and  poorer  crofters 
hasten  down  to  the  shore,  and  men,  women  and  children 
are  occupied,  whatever  the  weather,  in  removing  the 
precious  jetsam  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea,  often  work- 
ing till  the  incoming  tide  is  over  the  knees  both  of  man 
and  horse.  It  is  then  spread  out  on  dry  rocks — any 
admixture  of  sand  being  detrimental — until  it  putrifies 
and  is  then  put  into  the  kilns,  each  kiln  holding  about 
half  a  ton;  a  little  dried  straw  being  placed  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  set  alight,  and  is  allowed  to  burn  for 
six  or  eight  hours,  being  carefully  watched  the  whole 
time,  as,  when  the  critical  moment  arrives,  and  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  fused  mass,  it  is  carefully  raked, 
sprinkled  with  salt  water,  and  broken  up  into  convenient 
pieces.  At  this  stage  it  looks  like  grey  slag  with  streaks 
of  white,  blue,  and  brown,  running  through  it.  The 
kelp-rake  is  like  a  small  spade,  with  a  handle  about 
seven  feet  long.  Often,  late  into  the  summer  night, 
one  sees  the  fires  of  the  kelp-burners  twinkling  along 
the  shore  in  scores.  The  labour  and  watching  required 
is  immense,  especially  in  collecting  the  drift-weed, 
which,  for  its  present  purpose,  the  distillation  of  iodine, 
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is  three  or  four  times  more  valuable  then  the  cut  weed. 
The  south-country  people,  and  self-interested  pro- 
prietors, who  talk  about  "  the  lazy  Highlander  "  fail  to 
realize  that  their  work,  fishing,  kelp-making,  crofting, 
is  a  war  carried  on  at  fearful  odds  with  the  elements, 
even  in  islands  like  Tyree,  where,  thanks  to  a  kindly 
factor,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  called  off  to  the  enforced 
estate  labour  which  in  certain  districts  frequently  be- 
comes imperative,  immediately  that  the  coming  of  the 
drift- weed  is  heard  of.  To  produce  one  ton  of  kelp  no 
less  than  twenty  to  twenty- two  tons  of  sea- weed  are 
required,  but  such  is  the  industry  of  these  thrifty  folk 
that  even  when  the  kelp  has  been  as  low  as  £2  10s.  a  ton, 
a  single  family  has  been  known  to  earn  from  £30  to 
£40  in  a  season.^ 

The  tangle  gathering  is  a  somewhat  analogous  in- 
dustry, but  is  carried  on  in  winter,  and  consists  in 
collecting  and  drying  the  large  shiny  brown  stalks 
thrown  up  by  th6  tide,  especially  after  a  storm.  These 
are  gathered  with  a  sort  of  narrow  hay-fork,  tossed 
ashore,  and  then  collected  in  carts  and  stacked  in  a  dry 
place.  These  stacks  are  of  oblong  shape,  built  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  and  are  paid  for  by  the  North  British 
Chemical  Company,  at  a  given  price  per  foot  of  length. 
The  grieve  who  collects  them,  is  provided  with  a  long 
stick  having  an  iron  spike  at  the  end,  with  which  he 
pierces  the  pile  at  intervals,  to  ascertain  that  it  contains 
no  foreign  matter,  and  that  it  is  built  fairly  and  on  a 
level  rock.  The  refuse,  when  cut  away  from  the  stalks, 
makes  excellent  manure  for  laying  on  the  fields.  A 
single  storm  will  sometimes  throw  up  enough  tangle  to 
keep  a  whole  village  occupied  for  two  or  three  months. 

*  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Farms  and  Crofts,  states 
that  in  the  season  1880-1  from  two  to  three  thousand  poimds'  worth 
of  kelp  and  tangle  were  manufactured  in  Tyree,  representing  Ii76 
tons  of  kelp  and  417  tons  of  tangle.  It  does  not  appear  what  pro- 
portion of  this  sum  reached  the  people. 
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Kelp  is  technically  "  produced  by  the  incineration  of 
various  kinds  of  sea- weed  obtained  in  great  abundance 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the 
coast  of  Brittany  in  France." 

The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  kelp  belongs  to  the 
time  when  it  was  burnt  in  order  to  obtain  carbonate  of 
soda  and  other  salts,  also  sulphate  of  potash  and  potas- 
sium chloride.  It  was,  according  to  The  Old  Statistical 
Account^  unknown  to  the  Highlands  till  1735,  when  it 
was  but  imperfectly  introduced  by  one  Rory  Macdonald, 
whom  a  gentleman  in  this  country  (Hugh  Macdonald, 
late  tacksman  of  Balle  Share,  North  Uist)  had  invited 
over  from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  making  experi- 
ments. In  his  first  attempts  he  only  reduced  the  sea- 
weed to  ashes,  on  which  account  he  was  called  Rhuary 
na  luahigh,  or  Rory,  maker  of  ashes.  Nicknames 
were  then,  as  they  still  are,  a  great  feature  of  Highland 
humour.  At  first  he  sold  it  at  a  pound  a  ton,  but  gradu- 
ally it  rose  in  value  till  some  time  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  War.  The  worthy  minister  who 
wrote  this  account,  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that 
the  real  enemy  to  this  flourishing  Highland  industry 
was  Nicholas  le  Blanc.  To  the  average  layman  indeed, 
the  name  of  Le  Blanc  conveys  nothing  whatever,  yet  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  existence  has  been  as  great  a 
misfortune  to  the  Outer  Hebrides  as  if  he  had  been  a 
modern  landlord.  Born  in  the  year  1753,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  chemistry  and  surgery  and  became  private 
surgeon  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  For  anything  one 
knows  to  the  contrary,  he  led  a  blameless  life  till  the 
year  1787,  when,  by  the  oflfer  of  a  reward  of  2,400 
livres,  by  the  French  Academy,  he  was  incited  to  an 
invention  which  may  have  been  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  but  which,  happening  just  when  it 
did,  perhaps  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  unhappy  population  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.     It  led 
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to  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  kelp,  the  last  hope 
of  the  old  proprietors,  already  so  sadly  impoverished  by 
the  '45,  with  all  the  train  of  disaster  that  followed. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  teUs  us  incidentally 
under  the  article  Sodium^  that  Le  Blanc's  discovery  was 
"perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  chemical  dis- 
covery of  modern  time,"  though  his  name  does  not 
otherwise  appear  in  its  pages.  His  discovery  brought 
him  little  personal  good;  had  he  been  one  of  the 
crofters,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  incidentally  the  ruin,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  more  unfortunate.  For  some 
technical  reason,  the  prize  was  never  awarded,  but  in 
1790,  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  agreed  to  provide 
a  capital  of  200,000  francs  for  working  out  the  process, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  National  Assembly 
granted  him  a  patent  for  fifteen  years,  and  works  were 
established  at  Saint  Denis.  In  less  than  two  years, 
however,  France  herself  came  under  the  heel  of  now  pro- 
prietors, the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  murdered,  Le  Blanc 
was  evicted,  receiving  a  mere  mockery  of  compensa- 
tion (4,000  francs),  and,  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
hopeless  and  without  resource,  he  perished  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  workhouse. 

The  invention  survived,  and  so  far  as  the  manufacture 
of  soda  was  concerned,  kelp  was  no  longer  needed,  and 
it  declined  in  value  from  twenty- two  pounds  per  ton  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  20,000  tons  per 
annum  were  produced  in  the  Hebrides  alone,  to  ten 
guineas  in  1822«  The  duty  was  then  taken  first  off 
barilla,  and  then  off  salt,  and  the  price  fell  during  the 
next  ten  years  to  two  pounds.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
€reneral  Macneill,  the  last  of  the  old  Chiefs  of  Barra, 
sustained  the  severe  losses  that  finally  compelled  the 
disastrous  sale  of  his  island.  He  had  attempted  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
of  glass,  but  the  cheaper  production  of  soda  was  more 
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and  more  generally  adopted,  kelp  yielding  at  best  only 
four  per  cent.,  and  often  only  two  per  cent.,  and  being 
always  for  that  purpose  a  more  costly  source  for  the 
manufacturer. 

It  was  about  1755  when  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Old  Statistical  Account  wrote  of  the  recent  importation 
of  barilla  after  the  close  of  the  American  War  :  "  It  is 
to  be  feared  the  manufacture  will  be  given  up  entirely, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
(North  Uist),  unless  Government,  to  encourage  home- 
manufactures,  may  look  upon  the  commodities  used  in 
the  place  of  it  as  objects  of  taxation."  Of  course 
Government  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  problem 
of  Free  Trade  v.  Fair  Trade  is  an  old,  old  story,  and 
before  very  long  the  products  of  kelp  were  made  in 
Germany,  at  the  Starsfurth  salt-mines. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  industry 
received  a  new  impetus  from  the  great  demand  for 
iodine  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  methyliodide, 
used  in  the  making  of  aniline  dyes,  the  crude  magentas 
and  violets  of  1857  or  thereabouts.  The  presence  of 
iodine  in  the  waste  liquors  of  kelp,  had  been  discovered 
as  early  as  1811,  but  there  had  hitherto  been  no  demand 
for  it  in  any  quantities.  However,  for  some  time  kelp 
was  the  only  commercial  source,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
prosperity  might  return  to  the  islands.  Before  many 
years  had  passed,  however,  another  discovery  again 
interfered,  and  iodine  made  from  Chili  saltpetre 
appeared  in  the  market.  Fortunately,  however,  in  1863 
Mr.  Edward  Stanford  came  upon  the  scene,  and  practi- 
cally saved  the  situation.  The  rude  methods  in  use  by 
the  Highlanders  tended  to  the  volatisation  of  the  iodine, 
and  by  establishing  in  Tyree  a  distillery  which  secured 
the  most  careful  utilization  of  all  the  salts,  and  by  the 
use  of  all  the  most  approved  methods,  the  industry  has 
been  kept  alive  to  this  day,  though,  since  his  death  in 
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1899,  it  has  seemed  as  if  once  more  kelp  were  likely  to 
become  a  drug,  not  in,  but  outside  of  the  market,  unless, 
that  is,  some  deiLS  ex  machind  should  once  more  appear. 

Note.— The  name  of  Edward  Cortis  Stanford  (J.P.,  CO.,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  late  President  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  nearly  thirty 
years)  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  Western  Highlands,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  scientific  skill  which  enabled  him  to  be  of  such 
eminently  practical  service  to  a  cause  which  could  never  have  sur- 
vived without  his  help,  but  also  for  the  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
humanity  with  which  he  dedicated  his  rare  knowledge  to  the  service 
of  a  people  little  used  to  receive  kindness  from  the  outside  world. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-six  he  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  paper  on  the  Economic  Application  of  Sea-weed, 
which  led  to  his  association,  for  thirty  years,  with  the  kelp  industry 
of  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles.  In  1863  works  were  commenced  in 
Tyree  and  North  Uist,  and  his  improvements  in  kelp  production  were 
shortly  after  brought  into  use  in  Norway.  The  collection  of  tangle 
provided  winter  work  for  a  g^reat  number  of  men,  women,  and  even 
children.  It  was  stored,  preserved  and  turned  to  an  immense 
variety  of  uses  besides  the  central  one  of  the  manufacture  of  iodine. 
The  works  were  lighted  by  gas  obtained  by  its  distillation,  the 
ammonia  was  used  as  manure,  the  tar  for  the  roof  of  the  works  and 
the  residu9,l  charcoal  was  found  of  extreme  value  for  sanitary 
purposes  in  dealing  with  domestic  sewage.  The  value  of  sea-weed 
as  food,  in  the  form  of  dulse,  laver,  or  Iceland  Moss,  was  put  forward, 
a  substance  was  manufactui*ed  for  sizing  cloth,  another  for  covering 
boilers,  and  for  preventing  lx)iler-incrustation.  Perhaps  of  these 
by-products  none  has  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  Alginoid 
Iron,  which  is  described  (Biographical  Sketch  by« Professor  G.  G. 
Henderson)  as  "a  compound  which  has  been  found  of  marked 
therapeutic  value." 

Readers  may  be  reminded  that  apart  from  his  association  with  the 
kelp  industry,  Mr.  Stanford  rendered  signal  service  to  therapeutics 
by  the  perfection  of  a  method  for  extracting  Thyroglandin,  the 
active  principle  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
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TTREE   CHURCHES:    SKERRTVORE 

THE  Island  of  Tyree  is  now  (September  1901)  in 
the  market,  and  the  future  of  its  people 
hangs  in  the  balance,  though,  thanks  to  the  work 
of  the  Crofters'  Commission,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides  can  never  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 
non-resident  landlords  as  they  have  been  since  the 
old  days  when  their  chiefs — men  of  like  blood  and  like 
passions — lived  among  their  own  kin.  The  island  fell  to 
the  Argylls  in  1674,  and  at  that  time  its  annual  value 
was  estimated  at  £1,565  13^.  id,  (Scots).  Its  present 
advertised  price  is  £130,000,  but  as  the  newspapers  also 
state  that  it  abounds  with  game,  contains  twenty  fresh- 
water lakes,  §.nd,  on  account  of  its  fertility,  is  often 
styled  the  granary  of  the  Hebrides,  "  the  kingdom  of 
Tyree,"  as  the  American  press  calls  the  island,  may 
be  considered  cheap  at  the  price !  Perhaps  even  the 
limited  amount  of  fertility,  measuring  fertility  by  the 
cultivation  now  apparent  in  the  island,  would  be  even 
less  were  three-fourths  of  the  "twenty  freshwater 
lakes "  known  to  the  inhabitants.  As  it  is,  one  feels 
glad  to  contrast  it  with  the  Long  Island  as  possessing 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  dry  land. 

The  extreme  flatness  of  the  country  makes  the 
drainage  of  pasture  very  difficult,  and,  in  many  parts, 
the  island  is  intersected  with  narrow  ditches  to  carry 
oflF  the  water  as  far  as  possible.  Now  that  there  is  no 
common  pasture  as  in  old  times,  the  cultivated  ground 
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can  never  lie  fallow,  and  is  therefore  under  constant 
tillage  and  soon  gets  quite  "  out  of  heart."  Moreover 
the  local  stone  is  so  extremely  hard,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  provide  enclosures,  though  lately  the  intro- 
duction of  unsightly  galvanized  wire  has  done  something 
for  the  protection  of  the  little  crops. 

Possibly  a  new  proprietor  may  make  an  effort  to 
plant  trees,  which,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  in  the 
ground  of  roots  and  nuts,  were  formerly  abundant  in 
Tyree,  ^  and  which  would  be  of  extreme  value  for  shelter. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  Mull  he  speculated  as  to  the 
possibility  of  growing  trees  in  what  ho  calls  these 
"  naked  regions."  There  are  now  fine  woods  in  that 
island,  and  as  he  truly  remarks  "trees  wave  their 
tops  among  the  rocks  of  Norway  and  might  thrive  as 
well  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides."  In  Ulva,  too, 
successful  planting  has  been  accomplished  since  his 
visit. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
1 883,  a  sort  of  Apologia  following  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Crofters  Commission,  his  Grace  speaks  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  island,  and 
points  out  that  the  seven  large  farms  which,  in  1847, 
the  year  of  the  Duke's  succession,  were  worth  £700, 
were,  at  the  time  of  writing,  paying  a  rental  of  £2,260. 
He  also  states,  as  a  counter  grievance  to  which  land- 
lords are  subject,  that  some  300  families  in  the  island 
were  paying  no  rent  whatever,  i.e.  that  having  built 
houses  for  themselves  on  pieces  of  useless  ground, 
commonly  measuring  about  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  they 
were  living  by  their  own  industry  in  kelp-making, 
fishing,  and  working  for  the  crofters,  often — since  the 
common  ground  was  taken  away  from  them  to  add  to 

*  The  entire  absence  of  peat,  the  fuel  of  the  Hebrides,  makes 
it  probable  that  the  forests  of  the  island  have  l)een  destroyed 
to  bum. 
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the  "productiveness"  of  the  large  farms — receiving 
permission  in  return  to  graze  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep 
on  ground  for  which  they,  the  crofters,  paid  rent  to 
the  Duke. 

"  The  increased  productiveness "  of  the  island  is,  of 
course,  the  increased  rent  roll  of  the  proprietor,  since 
the  first  principle  of  the  grazing  farms  is  to  lay  waste 
all  the  land  under  cultivation.  The  "  granary  of  the 
Hebrides"  now  produces  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
and  food  for  man  and  beast  is  imported  from  America ; 
the  landing-boat  is  so  constantly  bringing  in  sacks  of 
flour  and  grain  that  the  leakage  has  formed  a  kind  of 
permanent  stratum  as  its  flooring.  At  the  time  of  the 
Agricultural  Sui'vey  of  1811,  5,000  acres  were  under 
tillage.  There  was  abundance  of  flax  for  the  linen,  and 
abundance  of  wool  for  the  cloth,  which  was  so  skilfully 
made  in  every  township ;  barley,  oats,  potatoes  and 
turnips  were  largely  cultivated,  and  "  large  sums  of 
money  were  drawn  by  Tyree  for  whisky  distilled  from 
the  excellent  barley  of  this  fertile  island.  .  .  .  The  soil 
varies  from  pure  sand  to  black  moss,  and  in  some  places, 
being  the  decomposition  of  limestone  and  mixed  wnth 
calcareous  matters,  is  eminently  fertile  and  susceptible 
of  the  most  profitable  and  lucrative  system  of  regular 
agriculture.  .  .  .  The  whole  yields  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Hebridean  verdure  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
exhibits,  from  a  conical  tumulus  near  the  centre,  a 
display  of  richness  unparalleled  in  any  of  the  Hebrides  " 
(pp.  721-2). 

Now  one  may  walk  for  miles  without  seeing  a  single 
sign  of  cultivation  or,  indeed,  sight  or  sound  of  life  but 
the  ^bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  or 
any  reminder  of  humanity  even  in  the  most  fertile 
spots  but  heaps  of  crumbling  stones  and  patches  of 
brighter  verdure  to  mark  the  sites  of  happy  villages. 
These    at   least  servo  for   abundant  explanation  of  the 
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"largely  increased  productiveness"  in  the  rent  of  the 
seven  large  farms !  ^ 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture  upon  any 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Tyree,  because  I  know  well 
that  they  will  be  described  with  far  more  skill  and 
minuteness  than  I  can  lay  claim  to,  by  Mr.  Erskine 
Beveridge  in  a  forthcoming  work  upon  The  Ecclesias- 
tical and  other  Remains^  in  the  island. 

Perhaps,  unless  we  except  the  so-called  "  Druidical " 
Standing-stone  in  Balinoe,  the  oldest  memorial  in  Tyree, 
older  even  than  the  Culdee  Churches,  is  the  Clach  a 
Choire,  the  ringing-stone — literally  the  "kettle"  stone — 
which  stands  a  little  removed  from  the  shore  near 
Balephetrish,  not  far  from  the  old  marble  quarries.  It 
is  a  mass  of  stone,  roughly  cubical,  balanced  upon  one 
edge,  and  computed  to  weigh  about  ten  tons.  When 
struck,  no  matter  where,  or  however  slightly,  it  sends 
forth  a  clear  ringing  note.  The  people  have  a  tradition 
that  the  stone  is  hollow  and  contains  gold,  but  happily 
they  have  also  another  tradition  to  the  eflFect  that  when 
the  ringing-stone  is  cleft,  Tyree  will  sink.  On  the  surface 
of  the  stone  are  some  thirty  circular  indentations,  which 
I  think  most  persons  familiar  with  such  things  in  other 
places,  would  unhesitatingly  suppose  to  be  cup-markings, 
but  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  are  also  explained 
away  as  traces  of  many  years  of  experimental  stone- 
tapping.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that  even  in  the  course  of  ages,  native  curiosity  would 

*  According  to  an  article  in  the  Scotsman  quoted  by  Macfarlane 
in  one  of  the  very  informing  Ixitid  Tracts  commenting  upon  the 
Duke's  Apologia  (1885),  the  i-ental  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  shooting 
(generally  let  to  an  Englishman),  is  £5,360.  Of  this  £2,658,  nearly 
half,  is  paid  by  the  six  tenants  holding  the  seven  large  farms ; 
farmers  and  crofters  divide  the  attenuated  remainder,  and  400 
persons  have  no  land  whatever.  One  farmer  alone  pays  £1,232  and 
the  factor  £610.  The  fact  that  both  are  men  liked  and  respected 
in  the  island,  does  not  make  life  any  easier  for  those  deprived  of  the 
means  of  sustenance. 
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compass  so  prominent  a  result,  there  is  nothing  to 
diflFerontiate  this  rock  from  others  admittedly  "  cup- 
marked  "  elsewhere,  and  they  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  British  Isles  and  in  Scandinavia.^ 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Tyree  was  at  one 
time  the  farm  of  lona,  and  is  probably  the  Terra  Ethica 
or  Ethica  Insula  of  Adamnan.  Small  as  is  the  island, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  in  it  the  remains  of  five 
Churches  said  to  be  of  Columban  origin.  Indeed  there 
are  various  stories  of  visits  from  the  saint  himself,  and 
certain  it  is  that  in  Gott  Bay  one  rock  alone  remains 
barren  where  all  others  are  covered  with  sea-weed, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  having  caused  the  wreck  of  his 
coracle,  and  of  its  being  cursed  in  consequence  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  three  of  the  Churches  are  still 
standing,  and  this  is  a  result,  not  of  natural  decay,  for 
indeed,  judging  from  what  is  left,  the  massive  walls  may 
still  long  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  but  from  wilful  des- 
truction, in  one  instance  so  lately  as  the  year  1898. 

The  most  flagrant  example  is  that  of  the  Church  at 
Soraby,  which,  from  its  position  at  the  most  thickly 
populated  end  of  the  island,  and  from  the  quality  of  the 
sculptured  stones  and  monuments  about  it,  was  probably 
the  most  important  in  Tyree. 

In  Muir  s  very  interesting  work,  Characteristics  of 
Old  Church  Architecture,  1861,  we  read:     "The  Church, 

*  Except  incidentally,  and  in  a  special  chapter,  I  do  not  enter 
upon  the  large  question  of  the  Scandinavian  remains  in  this  and 
other  islands.  In  remains  of  duns  and  forts  Tyree  is  especially 
rich,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  "grave  goods"  found  in 
Scotland  have  come  from  this  island.  The  literary  traits  of  the 
Vikings,  their  stories  and  traditions,  have  been  most  admirably  dealt 
with  by  the  Rev.  John  Gregorson  Campbt»ll,  late  minister  of  Tyree, 
and  by  his  sister  Mrs.  Wallace,  still  resident  at  Hynish,  in  two 
volumes  quite  unique  of  their  kind  and  beyond  all  praise,  for  the 
perseverance  and  tnie  love  of  the  island  and  of  folk-lore  literature 
which  they  display. 

The  archaeology  of  the  subject  will,  I  am  confident,  receive 
adequate  treatment  in  Mr.  Beveridge*s  furthcoming  volume. 
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of  which  there  is  barely  the  merest  trace,  was  taken 
down  not  many  years  ago,  much,  as  I  was  told,  to  the 
regret  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  but  how  it  happened 
that  any  one  possessed  the  privilege  of  grieving  his 
Grace,  without  his  Grace's  permission  to  do  so,  no  one 
could  venture  to  say."  The  disgraceful  act  of  wanton 
destruction  was  repeated  in  1898,  when  the  Church  of 
Kil  Phedrig  (St.  Peter)  was  ruthlessly  thrown  down  by 
two  idle  lads  "  for  amusement."  The  Duke  was  at  once 
apprised  of  the  event  by  a  visitor  to  the  island,  in  the 
hope  that  some  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  three  ruins  remaining.  Nothing 
whatever  was  done,  but  happily  the  reverence  of 
a  naturally  religious  people,  of  a  people  proud  moreover 
of  the  beauty  and  antiquity  of  their  island,  was  deeply 
shocked,  and  I  found  on  a  recent  visit,  that  the  fact  that 
both  of  the  marauders  have  since  died,  has  been  whole- 
somely connected  with  their  misdoings,  as  cause  and 
effect. 

The  site  of  the  Church  at  Soraby  is  one  of  deepest 
interest.  Dr.  Reeves  speaks  of  it  as  **the  Campus 
Lunge  of  Adamnan,  lying  over  against  lona,  retaining 
its  old  relation  to  the  Abbacy  there,  and  partially 
retaining  the  old  name  in  the  little  creek  of  Port  na 
Lung."  Adamnan  mentions  two  monasteries  in  Tyree, 
the  one  at  Soraby  under  the  charge  of  Baithen,  after- 
wards the  successor  of  the  Saint  in  lona. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  mother  Church  of  the 
Deanery  of  the  Isles,  and  later,  the  burial  place  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Clan  Maclean,  the  proprietors  of  the 
island,  who  are  commemorated  by  a  fine  sculptured 
stone  cross  of  handsome  proportions,  though  now  much 
sunken  into  the  ground. 

There  is  also  the  stem  of  another  cross,  commemo- 
rating the  Abbess  Anna,  which  is  said,  by  antiquarians, 
to   have   been    removed    from    lona,  though  one  fails 
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to  see  that  the  notion  of  an  Abbess  of  lona  being 
originally  buried  near  the  daughter  Church  of  Soraby, 
has  in  it  anything  inconceivable.  It  bears  a  curious 
sculpture  of  death  armed  with  a  spade,  carrying  off  a 
female  ecclesiastic,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a 
canopy. 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  some  dozen  or  so  of  the 
flat  stones  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  these  districts, 
known  as  "  lona  Stones,"  beautifully  sculptured  with 
elaborate  Celtic  ornamentation,  and  also  alleged  to 
have  been  "  carried  away  from  lona,"  though  again  one 
fails  to  see  why.  Tradition  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  existence  of  some  equally  elaborate,  though 
needless  to  say  not  equally  beautiful,  stones,  apparently 
of  seventeenth  century  origin,  probably  commemo- 
rating some  of  the  Maclean  family,  though  they  are 
now  in  so  neglected  and  dilapidated  a  condition, 
covered  with  weeds  and  rubbish,  that  beyond  the  fact, 
that  the  carving  appears  to  be  heraldic  with  heavy 
canopies  and  in  the  Jacobean  stylo,  one  can  say  nothing 
about  them,  nor  do  I  find  them  anywhere  described. 
The  Argylls  obtained  the  island  in  1674,  the  stones  are 
not  of  a  type  likely  to  commemorate  any  but  the  chiefs 
of  the  island,  and  one  may  therefore  venture  to  assume 
the  Maclean  theory.  The  special  interest  of  a  more 
modem  corner  of  this  graveyard  has  been  commented 
upon  in  connexion  with  the  Skerryvore  Lighthouse. 

The  fragment  of  wall  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
Teampul  Phedrig,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  also  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Kenovara  Hill,  at  the 
south-west  point  of  the  island.  Among  the  wreckage 
of  broken  stone  Mr.  Beveridge  found  and  pieced 
together  two  incised  Latin  crosses  carved  on  unhewn 
stones,  and  close  by  is  a  well,  known  as  St.  Peter  s  Well, 
and  traditionally  used  for  baptism. 

Another  small  Church  (33  by  5  feet),  still  standing  at 
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the  west  side  of  the  island  near  the  Greenhill  fami 
(which  is  not  green-hill  at  all,  but  Grianul :  sunny  spot), 
is  known  as  Kil  Kenneth,  the  Church  of  Kenneth,  and 
is  rapidly  changing  its  aspect  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  its  position.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sand 
banks  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  little  building 
entirely,  and  which,  in  all  likelihood,  have  already 
covered  what  it  might  be  worth  the  antiquary's  while 
to  investigate.  The  irregular  outlines  of  the  sand- 
heaps  at  least  suggest  the  presence  of  possible  piles 
of  stone,  if  of  nothing  more.  The  side  where  the 
ground  slopes  away  (as  possibly  also  the  other  ground 
surrounding  it)  was,  until  within  the  last  century,  used 
as  a  graveyard,  but  owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  bones  at  one  time  became  exposed  and  the 
practice  was  discontinued. 

Now,  as  in  course  of  time  generally  happens,  the 
machair  or  plain  of  loose  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
is  becoming  overgrown  with  bent  grass,  the  roots  of 
which  tend  to  hold  it  together. 

This  phenomenon  perplexed  Dr.  Johnson  during  his 
visit  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Coll.  Boswell 
records  :  "  On  Monday  we  had  a  dispute  whether 
sand-hills  could  be  fixed  down  by  art.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  *  How  the  devil  can  you  do  it  ? '  but  instantly 
corrected  himself,  *  How  can  you  do  it? ' "  The  unwonted 
excitement  betrayed  his  perplexity,  but  the  answer  is 
simple  and  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  islands — 
"  Sow  the  plain  with  bent  grass." 

The  two  remaining  Churches  stand  close  together  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  at  Kirkapol,  above  Gott 
Bay,  each  on  its  separate  mound,  far  from  any  visible 
habitation,  in  a  sunny  spot,  where  in  summer  one  walks 
knee-deep  in  flowers,  where  the  larks  sing  overhead, 
and  the  sea,  blue  and  friendly,  laps  on  the  silvery  sand 
below. 
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The  sea  seems  to  have  receded  somewhat,  judging 
from  the  outline  of  what  one  may  call  the  inner  shore, 
and  from  the  fact  that  a  marshy  plain  now  lies  between 
what  looks  like  the  former  edge  of  the  island  and  the 
shore  as  outlined  now.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
Churches  stands  bare  and  unenclosed  on  a  mound  of  solid 
rock  which  crops  up  irregularly  within  the  walls — ^still 
almost  entire.  The  Church  is  very  small,  not  more 
than  twenty-three  feet  by  five,  inside  measurement, 
and  is  probably  the  older  of  the  two.  It  is  of  the  most 
elementary  character  possible,  so  far  as  its  architecture 
goes,  though  structurally  immensely  strong,  being  of 
rough  unhewn  stone  and  of  considerable  thickness. 

The  windows,  mere  slits  on  the  outer  side,  are  in  the 
north  and  south,  the  door  in  the  west,  wall.  The  east, 
as  usual  in  these  single-chambered  Churches,  is  blank. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  two  Churches  side  by  side, 
the  older  the  smaller  of  the  two,  as  if  the  congregation 
had  outgrown  its  accommodation.^ 

The  larger  Church  (36  by  9  feet,  inside  measurement) 
is  not  later  than  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  two  door- 
ways, one  south-west,  the  other,  at  the  west,  flanked  by 
a  dedication  cross.  It  is  probably  the  "parochial  Church 
of  Kerepol  in  the  diocese  of  the  Sudreys,"  mentioned 
in  a  document  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  Sept.  20,  1375. 
As  we  usually  find  in  the  islands,  the  old  Celtic  Church, 
not  the  modern  Kirk,  is  the  chosen  burial  place  of  the 
people,  and  accordingly  this  larger  Church,  which  occu- 
pies a  more  sheltered  position  than  its  neighbour,  has  an 
enclosure  where,  among  various  grave  stones,  one  finds 
again  the  sculptured  "lona  stones,"  beautiful  in  the 
decay  of  all  around  and  still  showing  their  exquisite 
detail  of  tracery,  though  utterly  neglected  and  grown 

*  Such  proximity  is  not  very  unusual  in  the  Hebrides,  and  at 
Skealost,  in  the  island  of  Skye,  on  an  islet  in  the  river  Snizort,  is  a 
group  of  five  or  six  such  chapels. 
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over  with  nettles,  and  sometimes  broken.  Though  the 
first  parish  Church  was  built  in  Tyree  about  1776  and  the 
first  Presbyterian  ordained  minister,  Ferchard  Frazer, 
came  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  burial  of  the  people  about  the  old  Churches 
of  their  forefathers  has  never  been  interrupted,  though 
they  now  speak  of  the  Columban  "  teampuls "  as 
"  Roman  Catholic  "  in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which 
the  Americans  claim  Shakespeare  as  one  of  themselves, 
because  he  was  born  before  they  split  off  from  England. 
Here,  therefore,  as  at  Soraby,  we  find  that  a  large 
burial  ground  has  been  added  close  by,  where,  even 
apart  from  antiquarian  researches,  one  may  find  much 
of  human  interest,  much  which  reveals  the  life  of  the 
people.  More  than  one  sailor  is  commemorated  as 
belonging  to  a  ship  **  last  heard  of  "  in  such  a  latitude, 
or,  as  the  thought  is  paraphrased  in  one  instance  : 

No  marble  column  marks  the  spot 

Where  he  doth  lie  asleep  ; 
We  only  know  his  resting  place 

Is  somewhere  in  the  deep. 

Even  here,  under  a  June  sky,  the  whole  foreground 
bright  with  golden  iris  and  buttercup,  and  spangled 
with  great  ox-eye  daisies,  the  very  ruins,  bright  with 
harebells  and  pink  thrift,  the  starlings,  with  character- 
istic want  of  reticence,  carrying  on  their  domestic 
affairs  at  the  top  of  the  wall  almost  within  touch — the 
blue  sea  gently  splashing  on  the  white  shore  below,  one 
is  reminded  of  the  hungry  waves  outside,  creeping, 
watching,  ever  waiting  for  their  prey.  Night  by  night 
when  the  great  lights  of  Barra  and  Skerry  vore,  and  the 
nearer  answering  island-lights  of  Scarinish  and  Hynish 
flash  out,  one  realizes  something  of  what  human  science 
and  ingenuity  and  perseverance  have  done  to  circum- 
vent the  cruelty  of  the  great  deep. 

Another  never-ending    fascination   in   Tyree   is   the 
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Skerryvore  lighthouse.  Directly  the  sun  god  dies  down 
in  the  Atlantic,  one  instinctively  turns  from  the  great 
nature  pageant  of  the  west  to  look  for  the  wonderful 
triumph  of  the  genius  of  man,  as  the  light  flashes  out, 
fourteen  miles  away  to  the  south. 

Once  every  minute  that  restless  eye  is  turned  upon 
the  surrounding  ocean,  keeping  guard  over  the  merciless 
waves,  linking  in  one  great  brotherhood  of  pity  all  those 
who  go  by  on  the  highway  of  the  Atlantic.  Once 
every  minute  the  light  flashes  out,  smiling,  as  it  were, 
upon  this  little  island  of  its  birth,  for  here  its  stones 
were  quarried,  here  its  brave  artisans  made  their  homes, 
here  many  of  them  rest  under  the  green  grass  of  Soraby 
Churchyard.  And  then  the  great  eye  turns  away  and 
rests  for  a  moment  on  lona,  twenty  miles  to  the  south, 
like  itself  a  testimony  of  the  triumph  of  man  :  where 
kings  and  priests  and  law-givers  lie  buried,  and  the  grey 
ruins  of  Cathedral  and  Monastery  keep  guard  over  their 
graves,  the  monument  of  great  days  that  are  past,  of 
hopes  and  dreams  never  realized,  of  Art  that  remains 
and  Time  that  goes  by.  Just  a  glance,  too,  it  gives  in 
the  direction  of  the  distant  mainlands,  Donegal  on  the 
one  hand,  Argyll  on  the  other,  each  fifty  miles  away,  and 
then  with  a  friendly  response  from  the  brother  light 
thirty-three  miles  north-west  on  Barra  Head,  the  great 
eye  closes,  and  for  a  long,  lonely  minute  all  is  darkness. 

And  in  these  moments  of  dark,  black  void,  one*s  mind 
turns  back  to  the  horror  of  a  time  when  darkness 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Thirty-one  wrecks 
upon  the  murderous  rocks  south  of  Tyree  are  recorded 
in  the  fifty  years  that  immediately  precede  the  erection 
of  the  Skerryvore,  and  such  a  list  is  inevitably  far  from 
complete,  for  those  murderous  rocks  saw  many  a  gallant 
vessel  go  to  pieces,  of  which  there  is  no  record  but 
"  foundered  at  sea." 

After  every  severe  storm  in  old  days,  there  was  a 
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griin  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  men  of  Tyree  : 
timber,  so  precious  in  these  treeless  islands,  foreign 
stufiFs  and  strange  merchandise,  and  even  to  this  day 
one  constantly  hears,  in  explanation  of  the  presence 
of  some  piece  of  drapery  or  plenishing  which  looks 
strange  in  its  present  surroundings,  that  "  it  came  oflF  a 
wreck." 

As  long  ago  as  1804,  Robert  Stevenson  visited  the 
Great  Rock,  the  Skerry  Vhor^^  and  it  is  to  his  genius 
that  we  owe,  at  all  events  the  initiation,  of  the 
great  work  so  effectively  carried  out  nearly  forty 
years  later,  by  his  son  Alan.  It  is  reported  that  he 
declared  such  an  erection  feasible,  though  "  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  and  the  Bell  Rock  would  be 
a  joke  to  it." 

He  went  again  in  1814,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights,  was  of  the  party,  and 
has  recorded  the  visit  in  his  Diary. 

"  Having  crept  upon  deck  about  four  in  the  morning, 
I  find  we  are  beating  to  windward  oflf  the  Isle  of  Tyree, 
with  the  determination,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
that  his  constituents  should  visit  a  reef  of  rocks  called 
Skerry  Vhor,  where  he  thought  it  would  be  essential 
to  have  a  Lighthouse.  Loud  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  one  and  all,  declare 
they  will  subscribe  to  his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
rather  than  continue  the  infernal  buflFeting.  Quiet 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.,  and  great  kicking, 
bouncing,  and  squabbling  upon  that  of  the  yacht,  who 
seems  to  like  the  idea  of  Skerry  Vhor  as  little  as  the 
Conmiissioners.  At  length  by  dint  of  exertion,  come 
in  sight  of  this  long  ridge  of  rocks  (chiefly  under 
water)  on  which  the  tide  breaks  in  a  most  tremendous 
style." 

*  i.e.  the  Big  Scaur,  or  rock. 
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Sir  Walter  himself  waa  one  of  the  three  or  four  who 
had  courage  to  land  and  to  explore  these  wave-washed 
islets,  bestowing  upon  them,  he  says,  "  our  unworthy 
names."  Stevenson's  rock  and  Mackenzie's  rock  still 
commemorate  the  occasion,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
visit  of  the  great  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  is  forgotten. 
It  is  indeed  curious  how  little  he  is  remembered  in 
the  Western  Highlands. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  the  erection 
was  passed  in  the  snme  year,  but  the  difficulties  were 
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so  great  that  the  work  was  postponed  till  1838.  Mr. 
Alan  Stevenson  has  himself  given  us  the  history '  of  the 
immense  undertaking,  which,  in  spite  of  the  difiicultios, 
was  carried  through  in  live  years  without  a  single 
disaster  to  life,  though,  during  the  first  year  the  barrack 
put  up  for  the  men  was  entirely  swept  away. 

The   difficulties   can    be  only    faintly  imagined  even 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 


'  Skerry  vol 


\  Lighthotme  (Edinburgh,  1848). 
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Immediately  south  of  Tyree  is  a  fairly  clear  passage 
about  five  miles  broad,  beyond  that  is  a  wilderness 
of  low-lying  rocks  impossible  to  pass  except  in  favour- 
able weather.  Even  in  the  well-known  "  Tyree 
passage,*'  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us,  there  is  often  **  a  sea 
such  as  no  ship  can  possibly  live  in."  Often  the  steamer 
carrying  stores  or  material  would  have  to  return  after 
its  fourteen  miles'  journey  to  the  special  harbour  made 
on  purpose  for  this  undertaking  at  Hynish  in  Tyree. 
Often  the  temporary  barrack  on  Skerry vore,  sixty  feet 
high,  was  obscured  from  view  by  the  uprising  of  the 
sea,  and  those  on  the  watch  at  Hynish  were  unable 
to  see  the  signals  of  those  at  work  on  the  rock. 

Then  the  rock  itself,  polished  by  the  Atlantic  waves 
for  thousands  of  years,  had  acquired  such  a  glassy 
and  rounded  smoothness,  that,  as  the  foreman  said, 
"  it  was  like  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  bottle."  More- 
over, the  possible  working  year  for  such  an  under- 
taking in  the  Hebrides  is  very  short.  Perhaps,  worst 
of  all,  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us,  was  the  fact  that 
"  Tyree  is  unhappily  destitute  of  any  shelter  for 
shipping,  a  fact  which  was  noticed  as  a  hindrance 
to  its  improvement  upwards  of  140  years  ago  by 
Martin,  in  his  well-known  description  of  the  Western 
Isles.  ...  It  was,  therefore,  obvious  at  a  glance, 
that  Tyree  was  one  of  those  places  to  which  every- 
thing must  be  brought ;  and  this  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  population  .  .  .  labour  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  remoteness  from  markets, 
inaccessible  shores,  and  stormy  seas,  and  the  oft- 
recurring  toil  of  transporting  fuel  (of  which  Tyree 
itself  is  destitute)  from  the  Island  of  Mull,  nearly 
thirty  miles  distant,  through  a  stormy  sea." 

Another  difficulty  was  that  of  quarrying  among 
the  gneiss  rocks  of  Tyree,  a  difficulty  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  the  cause  of  the  very  remarkable 
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domestic  architecture  (if  one  may  so  say)  characteristic 
of  the  Island. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  weight  of  the  tower 
is  4,308  tons,  and  when  one  reflects  upon  the  difficulties 
of  conveying  that  amount  of  material  across  so 
dangerous  a  passage,  one  feels  that  it  is  not  only 
in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  giant  cities  of 
Bashan  that  man  has  shown  his  master-hand  ! 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  tells  us,  it  was 
from  Egyptian  Art  that  modern  science  unconsciously 
borrowed  the  curve  of  greatest  resistance,  and  in  his 
drawing  of  Pthah,  the  symbol  of  stability,  one  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  inevitable  and  now  familiar 
outline  of  every  modem  pharos. 

The  tower  is  138  feet  high,  and  the  light  is  visible 
for  150  feet  above  high  water  even  in  spring  tides. 
It  is  42  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  16  feet  at 
the  top.  At  Hynish  we  still  find  the  quaint  little 
village,  covering  about  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  where 
the  pier,  the  stores,  the  works,  the  signal  watch-tower, 
and  the  dwellings  for  four  lighthouse-keepers  were 
erected. 

The  pier  is  now  disused,  and  the  store  and  houses 
turned  to  other  purposes,  for  this  model  village,  of 
which  its  originator  was  so  justly  proud  as  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  lighthouse  settlements  in  existence, 
proved,  after  all,  to  be  so  inaccessible,  thanks  to  the 
difficulties  of  life  in  Tyree  already  enumerated,  that 
it  had  to  be  abandoned  and  a  settlement  made  at 
far  greater  distance — in  Mull. 

In  one  other  spot  in  Tyree  we  find  the  footprints  of 
these  five  years.  Though  in  the  coui'se  of  their  dan- 
gerous work  there  were  no  disasters  to  life,  as  Mr. 
Alan  Stevenson  gratefully  records,  death  nevertheless 
took  his  tribute,  and  some  dozen  gravestones,  bearing 
English  names,  standing  together   in  a  remote  corner 
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of  the  Soraby  churchyard,  remain  to  record  what  must 
have  been  a  strange  interlude  in  the  lives  of  that  little 
colony  of  English  workmen  who,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  so  bravely  fought  against  an  enemy  more  merci- 
less, more  strong,  than  any  whom  their  fellow  men 
subdued  but  a  few  years  later  at  Lucknow  or  Balaclava. 

Of  his  foreman,  Heddle,  Mr.  Stevenson  speaks  in 
terms  of  no  common  gratitude.  In  spite  of  mortal 
disease  ho  fought  bravely  to  the  last,  taking  often  not 
more  than  twenty  hours'  sleep  in  a  week,  so  conscious 
was  he  of  the  supreme  value  of  time  in  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  work  he  had  undertaken.  Of  other 
tragedies  one  gets  only  a  glimpse.  Charles  Fyfe, 
"  blacksmith  to  the  Skerryvore  works,"  buried  his  little 
daughters  of  seven  and  five.  Poor  little  southern 
lassies,  fading  away  in  surroundings  of  food  and 
climate  and  housing,  (they  died  in  1841,  before  the 
Hynish  village  was  finished)  as  strange  to  them  as  a 
foreign  country.  George  Middloton,  foreman  of  joiners, 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  died  suddenly  in  1839. 
James  Mitchell,  mason,  scarcely  older,  died  also  in  the 
same  year.  Hird,  Walker,  Watson  are  among  the 
names  here,  all  sounding  strange  and  foreign  in  this 
land  of  Celtic  patronymics. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  some  emotion  only 
hinted  at  in  one  inscription,  which,  like  so  much  of 
human  pathos,  is  on  the  borderland  of  smile  and  tear  : 

Erected  by  John  Smith 

In  Memory 

OF    HIS  INFANT  SON, 

Died  27th  December,  1841, 

Aged  18  days. 

When  the  Archangel's  tnirap  shall  sound, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join. 
Millions  on  earth  would  wish  their  days 

Had  been  as  few  as  mine. 
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It  must  have  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the 
bereaved  father  went  back  to  his  weary  work.  Perhaps 
the  healing  hand  of  Time,  and  his  companionship  with 
Nature  even  in  her  wilder  moods,  may  have  brought 
him  a  more  hopeful  outlook.  Even  the  granite  walls 
of  the  Skerryvore  Lighthouse  have  a  human  interest 
infinitely  pathetic. 

The  human  interest  of  the  Hebrides,  with  all  their 
wmplicity  of  life,  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Tyree, 
where,  to  a  full  measure  of  plain  living,  the  extreme 
intelligence  of  the  people  adds  a  degree  of  high  thinking 
rarely  to  be  found.  There  is  a  saying  among  the  people 
that  "  if  Tyree  does  not  grow  trees,  it  grows  ministers 
and  deep-sea  captains  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  an 
intense  desire  for  education  and  for  self-improvement 
of  every  kind.  In  the  Edinbtirgh  Review  of  June,  1827, 
it  is  asserted,  on  the  strength  of  recent  statistics,  that 
**  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  Hebrides  cannot  read." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  then,  it  is  certainly 
very  diflferent  now.  There  are  five  excellent  schools  in 
the  island,  of  the  work  of  two  of  which,  those  of 
Hylipol  and  Cornaig,  I  can  speak  from  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  which  I  desire  to  commend,  if 
only  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  which  makes  the 
study  of  Gaelic  a  prominent  part  of  education.  That 
this  should  be  done  was  strongly  recommended  in  the 
Report  of  the  Crofters  Coimnission,  and  though  the 
acquiring  of  good  English  is  of  great  importance,  to 
expect  children  to  accomplish  the  elaborate  curriculum 
set  before  them  by  our  Board  of  Education,  in  a 
language  foreign  to  them,  seems,  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  a  senseless  waste  of  brain  power.  The  island 
of  Tyree  stands  very  high  in  respect  of  examinations, 
and  I  only  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote,  as 
would  be  very  easy  to  do,  many  names  distinguished  in 
the  literary,  educational  and  commercial  world  of  men 
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who  owe  their  success  to  the  hardy,  wholesome,  in- 
tellectual up-bringing  they  received  in  the  island  of 
Tyree.  We  have  seen  classes  in  geometry,  Latin  and 
navigation,  in  which  the  knowledge  displayed  by  bare- 
footed children  out  of  "  black "  houses  would  have 
shamed  the  sons  of  our  aristocracy  at  Eton  or  Harrow. 
We  have  been  the  privileged  guests  at  tea-tables  where 
the  hospitality  was  of  the  simplest,  but  where  we 
knew  that  the  brothers  of  the  little  herd-boy  who  ate 
his  "piece"  outside  the  door  were  gentlemanly,  scho- 
larly students  of  the  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  too  may  probably  go  if  he,  like  them,  can 
win  the  bursaries  which  have  made  their  education 
possible.  There  is  no  mere  vulgar  "bettering  them- 
selves "  obvious  in  all  this ;  simply  "  they  needs  must 
love  the  highest  when  they  see  it,"  and  the  minister  s 
brother  may  be  a  ploughboy  without  the  very  slightest 
thought  of  humiliation  on  either  side. 

The  girls  of  the  island  are  intelligent  too,  and  make 
admirable  school-mistresses.  Nor  is  their  domestic 
education  despised.  There  are  classes  in  various 
womanly  accomplishments,  and  the  Tyree  girls  are 
very  different  in  regard  to  personal  neatness  and 
daintiness  from  those  in  any  other  island.  Cleanliness 
and  order  seem  to  be  innate,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  this  remarked  upon  so  long  ago  as  in  the  report 
of  the  Glasgoic  Highland  Relief  Board  of  1849,  when, 
even  in  the  period  of  depression  following  upon  the 
lamentable  evictions  of  that  year,  the  appearance  of 
the  people  and  of  their  homes  testified  to  their  self- 
respect. 

Even  the  "black  houses,"  i.e.  those  thatched  with 
turf  or  heather,  can  be  made  exceedingly  comfortable, 
and  in  one  case  we  know  well,  even  elegant.  The 
whitewash  used  here  round  the  outside  of  doors  and 
windows  gives  an  air  of  brightness  to  the  rough  grey 
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stone,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  patterns  drawn  upon 
the  flagged  flooring  often  found  in  the  island,  testifies 
not  only  to  the  industry  but  to  the  skill  and  artistic 
taste  of  the  artist.  They  are  often  of  the  true  Celtic 
type,  accurately  drawn  in  roughly  outlined  squares  and 
renewed  every  day,  so  that  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
some  talent  for  drawing  is  among  the  native  gifts. 

There  are  some  good  pipers  in  the  island,  and  wo 
were  delighted,  at  the  Hylipol  School,  to  find  that  the 
master  had  introduced  the  pipes  as  a  most  original 
accompaniment  to  the  school  drill.  We  were  present 
on  a  festive  occasion,  when  a  bonnie  lad,  himself  a 
pupil,  in  full  Highland  dress,  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  school  with  as  fine  an  air  as  if  he  were  leading  his 
clan  to  do  or  die,  and  they,  quite  as  proud  as  he,  did 
full  credit  to  his  inspiriting  strains,  afterwards,  at  our 
special  request,  ending  up  with  a  reel. 

Tyree  is  the  only  island  which  has  no  specially  dis- 
tinctive patronymic,  some  say  because  the  population 
was  largely  recruited  about  the  time  of  the  *15,  but 
whether  by  fugitives  who  had  been  **  out "  or  by  those 
who  sought,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Argylls,  a  pro- 
tection against  the  contempt  of  their  clans  for  not 
going  "out,"  it  might  be  better  not  to  inquire. 

Another  obvious  reason  for  the  absence  of  any 
prevailing  surname  is  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  island  was  orphaned  of  its  chief, 
though  of  course  the  name  of  Maclean  is  still  very 
usual.  The  MacneilLs  too  are  an  old  Tyree  family,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  among  the  followers  of  St. 
Columba,  who  predicted  that  there  would  never  be 
more  than  twelve  of  them  in  any  one  branch.  "  There 
are  still  two,"  one  of  the  clan  told  us,  "  over  yonder, 
Donald  and  Sandy;  and  Donald  had  eight  sons,  and 
some  persons  were  saying  old  Columcille  would  be  done 
yet ;  but  whenever  they  would  be  marrying  they  would 
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be  dying" — whenever ^  it  should  be  remembered,  being 
Highland  for  "as  soon  a«."  The  Browns,  too,  have 
been  long  in  Tyree ;  according  to  some,  they  were  the 
bards  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  their  name,  Brunaich^ 
means  to  sing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  lady 
who  brought  Tyree  to  the  Macleans  as  her  dowry  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  old  stronghold  of  the  Macleans  was  a  castle  on 
an  island.  After  being  long  a  ruin,  it  was  restored 
and  enlarged  for  the  use  of  the  factor.  The  lake  was 
drained,  and  only  part  of  the  old  walls,  of  immense 
thickness,  and  the  name  of  "  Island  House "  remain  to 
teU  the  story  of  the  past. 

Only  the  shade  of  Dr.  Johnson  summons  us  to  Coll, 
accessible  by  boat  from  Tyree.  However,  the  island  is 
not  without  interest,  though  much  has  been  sacrificed 
to  sport,  and  what  remains  is  not  immediately  obvious, 
as  the  people  live  quite  away  from  the  landing  place, 
having  been  removed  from  the  larger  share  of  the  sur- 
face and  crowded  together  in  one  district.  The  sea- 
coast  is  bolder  than  that  of  Tyree,  and  though  no  hill 
is  as  high  as  Ben  Hynish,  the  general  aspect  is  more 
uneven.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and,  as  in  Tyree, 
horse-grazing  is  found  profitable.  There  is  no  accom- 
modation for  visitors,  and,  indeed,  nothing  to  attract 
any  but  the  archaeologist.  For  him  the  island  has 
considerable  interest,  as  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
religious  houses  and  the  old  castle  of  Breacacha,  which 
dates  back  even  before  the  Macleans  and  which  ceased 
to  be  inhabited  more  than  150  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  eight  dunes  or  forts  which 
may  be  taken  as  probably  denoting  Danish  occupation, 
the  nomenclature  is  largely  of  later  interest,  and  points 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  continuous  quarrel  between 
the  chiefs  of  Coll  and  the  MacNeills  of  Barra ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  Baugh  Chlaiun  Neill — the  Bay  of  MacNeill,  or 
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Slochd  na  dunach — the  pit  of  havoc,  where  a  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  is  still  remembered. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  island  are  two  upright  stones 
about  six  feet  high,  and  probably  formerly  still  more 
prominent,  as  these  "  standing  stones "  tend  to  sink 
into  the  ground. 

The  Maclean  occupation  of  Coll  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
accident  of  their  occupation  of  Tyree.  It  was,  once 
upon  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  three  brothers  from 
Lochlin,  i.e.  three  Vikings  from  Scandinavia,  but,  at 
the  instigation  of  Maclean  of  Dowart,  one  of  his  clan, 
Tain  Garbh  (Stout  John),  fought  and  defeated  them. 
Beyond  this  legend,  which  is  told  at  great  length,  the 
island  has  little  history.  The  Macleans  seem  to  have 
used  the  people  well,  and  even  in  that  melancholy 
pibroch  of  a  book,  Macleod's  Gloomy  Memories,  it  is 
said  that  Maclean  of  Coll  was  kind  and  liberal,  but  the 
island  deteriorated  from  want  of  capital.  A  consider- 
able part  is  now  consecrated  to  "  sport "  and  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  but  at  the  end  nearest  Tyree  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  crofts,  largely,  I  believe, 
owned  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  skill, 
kindness  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his  profession  have 
so  long  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Tyree,  that  one 
cannot  but  feel  assured  of  the  equal  regard  which  the 
same  qualities  must  have  gained  for  him  among  his 
tenants  in  Coll. 
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THE   CEILIDH   IN   TTREE 

NO  account  of  the  Outer  Isles  in  general,  nor  more 
especially  of  Tyree  in  particular,  would  be 
complete  without  a  description  of  the  Ceilidh.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  at  various  times  to  offer  prizes  in 
certain  islands  for  essays  written  in  Gaelic  and  in 
English  upon  this  among  other  such  subjects  as  are 
most  familiar  to  the  young  authors.  Rather  than 
attempt  in  the  first  place  any  account  of  the  custom  of 
Ceilidh  in  my  own  words,  I  \yill  quote  from  some  of  the 
essays  sent  to  me  under  these  circumstances,  by  boys 
and  girls  in  the  island  of  Tyree,  confident  that  the 
inquiring  reader  will  thank  me  for  this  glimpse,  at 
first  hand,  of  island  life.  I  wish  I  could  quote  from  all 
or  almost  all  that  lie  before  me,  for,  though  many  deal 
with  similar  details,  each  writer  has  something  indi- 
vidual in  his  or  her  point  of  view.  The  first  I  give 
word  for  word  as  it  stands  : — 

We  are  here  in  an  island  that  is  not  altogether  out 
of  the  way.  Steamers  call  at  it  very  often  and  so  in 
this  island  we  are  not  so  ignorant  regarding  the  affairs 
of  the  South  as  people  would  think.  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  we  are  very  superstitious 
throughout  all  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  but 
whether  the  Lowlanders  will  believe  the  tales  that  the 
old  Highlanders  tell,  or  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
them. 

In  this  island  we  have  the  custom  of  assembling 
together  during  the  long  winter  nights  to  pass  them 
oflf  in  happiness  and  mirth.     We   call  this  "Ceilidh." 
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Well  then  the  house  in  which  we  generally  assemble 
is  that  of  Hector,  son  of  Donald,  a  kind-hearted,  grey- 
headed old  man  who  always  earns  his  daily  bread  with 
zeal.  I  should  not  be  acting  justly  if  I  did  not  bring 
before  you  his  wife,  for  often  did  she  pleasantly  pass 
the  evening  with  us,  telling  us  her  stories,  of  which  she 
has  a  great  many.  She  too  is  not  young  now  and  so 
you  will  not  wonder,  though  she  should  have  tales  about 
wonderful  things. 

To  show  you  therefore  how  the  evening  is  spent  in 
Hector's  house,  I  will  tell  you  about  a  certain  night 
I  happened  to  enter  myself.  Hector  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  at  the  fire  and  on  a  bench  at  the  other  side  of 
the  house  was  a  modest  young  man  that  was  always 
one  of  the  "  Ceilidh  "  company.  He  was  named  '*  Red 
John."  When  I  entered  I  began  to  tell  the  fright  I 
got,  BB  the  night  was  so  dark.  I  was  hearing  a 
most  wonderful  sound  somewhat  like  the  grunting  of  a 
pig,  but  though  I  searched  as  best  as  I  could,  no  pig 
could  I  see.  Then  I  got  greatly  frightened  and  I 
thought  myself  too  slow  to  escape. 

Red  John :  "  It  was  a  pig  no  doubt,  but  I  daresay 
you  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  something 
unearthly." 

/  (the  Writer) :  "  Indeed,  I  know  not,  but  I  got 
frightened  whatever." 

Hectors  Wife  :  "  Are  you  not  foolish,  John,  if  some- 
body were  in  his  place  with  the  gift  of  second-sight,  it 
is  a  wonder  to  me  if  he  would  not  see  that  it  was  not  a 
pig.  If  it  were  a  pig  could  he  not  have  seen  it  him- 
self ?  Indeed,  there  is  somebody  to  die  sooner  or  later 
and  you  shall  have  something  to  do  about  him.  You 
may  laugh,  John,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  second- 
sight,  and  the  oflfects  of  an  evil  eye,  and  I  would  not 
say  but  there  is  witchcraft  yet,  at  least  there  was  such 
a  thing." 

Hector :  "  No  doubt  but  there  is  every  such  thing 
you  mention  and  I  will  prove  that  in  part.  I  remember 
of  a  good  looking  girl  in  our  own  township,  who  stayed 
near  the  seashore  with  her  father  and  mother  and 
there  is  nothing  surer  than  that  she  saw  a  vision.  I 
did  not  see  anything,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  and  I  do  not 
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wish  to  see  it,  but  nevertheless  she  told  me  that  much. 
She  went  one  night  to  the  well  with  two  pails  to  fetch 
water  and  there  she  saw  the  form  of  a  man.  She 
understood  that  he  was  not  earthly  as  he  did  not 
speak,  and  being  frightened  she  fled  home." 

Hectors  Wife  :  "  He  was  seeking  something  surely." 

Hector:  "Undoubtedly,  for  in  a  little  time  a  good- 
looking  young  man  was  killed  under  a  boat,  while 
being  launched,  and  his  appearance  being  ugly  on 
account  of  the  bruise,  this  young  woman  covered  his 
face  with  her  shoulder  shawl." 

John:  "This  was  what  he  wanted  the  night  he 
was  at  the  well  ?     But  who  is  this  coming  in  ?  " 

Hector :  "  Is  this  you  Archibald  ?  Come  up  and  sit 
near  the  fire,  the  night  is  so  cold." 

Archibald:  "  How  are  you  all  here  to-night?  Who 
occupies  the  chair  ?  or  who  does  the  talking  ? " 

John :  *'  Well  it  was  Hector  the  head  of  the  house 
that  was  trying  to  make  us  believe  about  second- 
sight.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

Archibald:  "I  indeed  believe  it,  although  I  never 
saw  anything  myself,  but  I  cannot  at  all  believe  in  the 
effects  of  an  evil  eye,  and  foolish  things  of  that  kind." 

Hectors  Wife :  "  Is  not  the  one  thing  as  possible  as 
the  other,  at  least  to  one  that  has  only  what  he  hears 
from  others?  Hector  already  told  you  about  second- 
sight,  and  many  are  the  stories  that  I  myself  heard 
about  second-sight,  and  now  will  you  not  believe  me  if 
I  tell  you  about  the  effects  of  an  evil  eye  ?  " 

John :  "  Do  then,  it  will  pass  the  evening  anyway. 
A  story  is  pleasant  though  it  be  even  untrue,  and 
often  can  lies  be  polished." 

Hectors  Wife :  *' You  do  nothing  but  talk  about 
lies.  Well  then  I  tell  you  if  more  would  believe  in 
an  evil  eye,  sickness  that  cannot  be  understood  would 
not  be  so  often  amongst  men  and  beasts.  I  remember 
of  a  fine  grey  mare  my  grandfather  had,  and  her 
equal  was  not  in  the  near  townships.  She  was  strong 
as  horse  that  ever  was  stabled.  One  day  however,  as 
she  was  ploughing,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she 
fell  and  stretched  her  head  and  neck,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  to  her  but  to  give  her  a  drop  of  good 
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whisky  that  my  grandmother  brewed.  Then  a  certain 
man  in  the  township  who  was  nicknamed  the  *Lord' 
ad^ased  us  to  send  for  a  healing  bottle  to  Flora, 
daughter  of  Peter,  and  said  that  it  was  a  wonder  if 
it  would  not  prove  of  great  use.  The  mare  seemed 
to  be  lost  anyhow,  and  so  they  sent  for  the  bottle. 
It  was  got  and  sprinkled  on  the  beast,  and  im- 
mediately she  rose,  shook  herself,  and  was  whole." 

John :  "Perhaps  if  your  grandfather  himself  had  put 
the  water  on  her  she  would  be  all  right.  It  was  just 
weakness  that  was  wrong  with  her." 

Hectors  Wife :  '*  Oh  !  how  content  you  are  in  being 
foolish.  Don't  you  see  that  there  w^as  no  use  in  the 
water  unless  the  good  woman  had  put  some  charm  into 
it  to  do  good  ?  Understand,  that  it  w^as  some  one  who 
would  not  wish  good  luck  for  my  grandfather,  that 
brought  that  on  the  mare  by  evil  powers.  Powers 
given  to  evil  people  are  the  charms  properly.  You 
know  there  are  many  charms,  such  as  a  charm  to  pro- 
duce unlawful  love,  a  charm  to  make  a  cow  allow  the 
calf  of  another  to  suck  her,  a  charm  to  drown  a  foe,  and 
a  charm  to  do  evil  to  a  person." 

Archibald:  "  It  is  there  now  the  w^onders  come  in. 
What  is  the  charm  ?  Whether  do  you  say  about  the 
one  that  harmed  the  mare  that  she  had  an  evil  eye  or 
that  she  was  a  witch  ?  " 

Hectors  Wife :  " She  had  an  evil  eye,  but  you  can 
almost  call  it  witchcraft  itself.  Those  that  knew  witch- 
craft troubled  people  in  various  ways,  by  ruining  their 
properties,  bringing  death  into  their  families  and  such 
troubles.  Some  say  that  this  is  only  a  revenge  for  some- 
thing done  by  the  ancestors  of  the  man  though  it  were 
by  his  great  grandfather. 

John :  "  I  can  hardly  believe  it  although  you  put  so 
much  light  on  it  for  me.  And  yet  I  am  somewhat  afraid 
to  go  home  alone." 

Hector :  *'  Throughout  all  the  Highlands  this  sort  of 
superstition  is  believed,  and  the  stories  are  told  and 
that  often  by  those  that  saw  or  felt  something  in  some 
way,  and  do  you  yourself  think  that  they  would  all  tell 
lies?  To-day  the  Lowlander  spurns  them,  but  if  it  is  truth 
that  they  tell,  and  I  believe  it  is,  why  need  they  care?" 
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John :     "  It  is  now  late.     Good  night." 

Hector :     "  Good  night,  and  may  you  go  home  safe. 


»» 


The  next  writer  too,  deserves  to  be  quoted  without 
curtailment,  if  only  for  the  picture  he  draws  of  everyday 
Highland  life. 

Tyree,  at  its  best,  is  not  a  very  cheery  place,  especially 
in  winter.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  meet 
the  young  men  is  "How  to  spend  the  long  winter 
nights."  This,  however,  should  present  no  difficulty  to 
them,  for  it  has  been  a  custom  in  Tyree  from  very  early 
times  for  the  young  men  of  each  village  to  come  to- 
gether into  one  house  and  spend  the  time  in  various 
conversation — story-telling  in  particular.  This  gathering 
together  we  call  "  Ceilidh." 

A  welcome  always  awaits  the  young  men  no  matter 
into  whose  house  they  go.  They  always  have  one  who 
acts  as  spokesman,  and  he,  as  soon  as  they  all  have  seats, 
stands  up  and  says  "  The  first  story,  we  expect,  comes 
from  the  man  of  the  house,  and  we  ourselves  undertake 
to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  time  by  each  of  us  telling  a 
story  in  turn."  The  next  to  him  then  gets  up  and  says, 
"  I  and  my  friends  agree  to  that.  Let  the  stories  begin 
with  the  man  of  the  house  and  pass  on  to  the  next  till 
the  last  gives  his  own  story."  In  this  manner  many 
stories  are  told. 

One  night  last  winter  I  and  a  friend  went  to 
"  Ceilidh  "  to  the  house  of  an  old  man  who  was  known 
to  be  a  good  story-teller.  He  was  a  man  who  firmly 
believed  in  ghosts  and  everything  connected  with  the 
supernatural. 

We  were  not  long  seated  when  we  asked  the  old  man 
to  tell  us  a  story.  This  he  consented  to  do  on  condition 
that  each  of  us  would  give  another  story  when  he 
finished.  We  agreed,  and  then  the  old  man  began  the 
following  story : — 

"  In  my  younger  days  I  was  a  shepherd  and 
I  passed  many  a  lonely  day  while  thus  occu- 
pied. I  had  to  go  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
(lambing  season)  from  the  house  in  which  I  was  staying 
to  another   one,    the  reason   being   that   it  was  more 
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suitable  for  my  work.  This  house  to  which  I  was  sent 
was  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  but  lonely  place. 
The  inmates  of  it  consisted  of  an  elderly  woman  and 
her  daughter  ;  they  had  come  to  this  house  only  the 
previous  year;  they  were  a  respectable,  God-fearing 
pair,  but  there  was  something  about  them  which  did 
not  agree  with  them  (of  this  you  shall  hear  later  on). 

"There  were  three  apartments  in  this  house  —  a 
kitchen,  room  and  bedroom.  I  slept  in  a  bed  in  the 
room. 

.  "  I  was  one  day  kept  busier  than  usual  and  on  coming 
home  I  felt  more  inclined  for  rest  than  for  meat.  How- 
ever, I  took  a  light  supper  and  immediately  after 
retired  to  the  room  with  the  intention  of  going  into 
bed  at  once,  but  as  there  was  a  good  fire  6n,  and  a  com- 
fortable chair  standing  in  front  of  it,  I  thought  I  would 
sit  down  for  a  while.  I  sat  down  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, soon  fell  asleep. 

'*  I  might  have  passed  the  night  comfortable  enough 
in  this  ludicrous  position  had  not  circumstance  willed 
otherwise.  I  slept  in  a  chair  for  about  four  hours, 
when,  strange  to  say,  I  woke  up.  (You  may  be  sure  it 
must  have  been  some  unusual  thing  that  roused  me 
from  such  a  deep  sleep.)  I  was  not,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  in  the  least  drowsy  on  wakening ;  I  rather  felt  in 
a  nervous  and  excited  mood — such  a  feeling  as  often 
follows  the  hearing  of  bad  news.  As  I  thus  sat  looking 
into  the  almost  extinguished  fire  I  heard  a  most  weird 
and  unnatural  sound  coming  from  somewhere  in  the 
room,  but  I  could  not  exactly  tell  whence  it  came.  The 
sound  was  not  loud  but  was  piercing. 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  can  never  recall  that  night  to  mind, 
but  I  hear  as  plain  as  ever  the  somewhat  inarticulate 
sound.  If  it  belonged  to  any  language  it  was  Gaelic  and 
was  like  the  word '  Mathair  *  (mother). 

"  For  a  short  time  I  lived  in  the  hope  that  it  was  my 
own  imagination  that  had  bodied  forth  the  form  of  the 
thing  unknown,  but  I  soon  thought  otherwise,  for  shortly 
after  hearing  the  sound,  the  woman  of  the  house  came 
into  the  room,  ghastly  pale,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  well. 
I  told  her  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  me  further 
than  a  little  curiosity  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of 
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the  sound  I  heard.  She  was  surprised  on  hearing  that 
I  only  heard  it  once ;  she  seemed  to  have  heard  the  self- 
same sound  twice. 

*'  I  concluded  from  what  she  told  me  that  it  must  have 
been  the  first  sound  that  wakened  me.  I  asked  her  if 
she  heard  such  a  sound  at  any  other  time  ;  she  replied 
she  did  not  but  said  she  had  seen  a  little  incident  or  two 
during  the  night  which  she  thought  had  better  never 
be  repeated,  and  do  what  I  could  she  would  reveal 
nothing.  (So  you  see,  my  friends,  a  most  interesting 
part  of  the  story  died  with  the  woman  ;  she  ended  her 
days  not  far  from  there  in  a  peaceful  and  happy  manner.) 

"  I  asked  her  if  she  and  her  daughter  slept  together, 
and  she  replied  that  she  had  just  left  her  quietly  sleep- 
ing. After  a  little  further  talk  we  bade  each  other  good- 
night. 

"  I  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  having  passed  a  very 
wretched  and  uneasy  night.  As  usual  I  went  up  to  the 
kitchen  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  before  taking  my  usual 
turn  round  the  hill.  The  blinds  were  still  down  on  the 
windows  and  all  was  still.  At  length  I  heard  some  one 
speaking  in  the  bedroom  and  I  thought  that,  as  usual, 
one  of  the  women  was  rising  to  get  the  tea  ready  for 
me.  I  heard  the  mother  say  *  A  Mhairi  eirich  *  (Mary 
get  up).  This  sentence  was  repeated  several  times  ;  at 
length  a  dead  silence  ensued.  The  next  thing  I  heard 
was  *  John,  come  here,  quick,  come  here,  quick  ! '  I  ran 
over  to  the  bedroom  and  on  entering  it,  I  saw  the 
mother  ghastly  pale  sitting  by  the  bedside.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  speak  but  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  when  I 
approached  it,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  It  never 
dawned  upon  me  till  now  what  might  have  happened. 
The  mother  had  a  hold  of  her  daughter  s  hand,  which 
was  stiflf  and  cold  as  ice.  I  looked  into  the  youthful 
face  that  had  been,  the  night  before,  o'erspread  with 
innocent  smiles  and  I  saw  that  that  which  was,  could 
be  no  more.     The  young  girl  was  dead. 

"  The  sound  I  heard  through  the  night  came  from 
the  trumpet  of  the  Unseen ;  its  warning  notes  sound 
but  on  very  r^^re  occasions,  but  blessed  are  we  that 
such  sounds  are  heard  ;  they  are  unaccountable,  *but 
their  beauty  lies  in  this." 
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The  old  man's  story  pleased  us  very  much  and  we 
heartily  thanked  him  for  telling  it. 

My  companion,  seeing  his  own  turn  had  come,  then 
began : — 

"  Well,  my  friends,  my  story  is  not  very  long  but 
it  is  quite  true,  for  I  myself  played  a  prominent 
part  in  it.  I  was  only  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
when  I  attended  the  Mull  Market  (at  Sdlen)  for  the 
first  time,  but  till  the  end  of  my  days  I  shall  remember 
the  dreadful  night  I  passed  there. 

"I  got  the  horse,  which  was  sent  with  me,  sold  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  since  I  had  nothing  more  to 
do  I  thought  I  would  take  a  look  round  the  place.  I 
walked  for  about  eight  miles  down  the  country  and 
when  I  came  back  I  was  very  tired. 

"Night  was  now  approaching  and  I  felt  very  hungry 
as  well  as  tired.  Being  a  stranger  I  knew  not  where 
to  seek  lodgings.  I  saw  a  dark-looking  house,  not  far 
away,  which  was  not  very  inviting,  but  one  will  go 
anywhere  when  hungry,  so  up  I  went  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  A  nice-looking  woman  answered  the  knock, 
and  when  I  told  her  how  matters  were,  she  said  that  I 
was  welcome  to  spend  the  night  there.  She  told  mo  to 
go  in  and  sit  at  the  fire  till  she  would  get  something 
ready  for  me. 

"  The  people  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  spent  a  very 
happy  evening  with  them.  When  bedtime  came  I  was 
shown  to  my  room.  Before  leaving  they  told  me  I 
would  have  a  companion  sleeping  in  the  same  room.  I 
said  it  was  all  right.  When  I  went  into  the  room 
I  found  there  were  two  beds — mine  was  the  nearer  to 
the  door.  What  surprised  me  most  on  entering  was  to 
see  my  companion  lying  asleep  on  the  bed  with  all  his 
clothes  on.  I  thought  nothing  more  of  him,  but  soon 
undressed  and  went  to  bed,  taking  care  beforehand  to 
put  my  waistcoat,  which  contained  all  my  money,  under 
my  pillow. 

"I  was  very  drowsy,  but  do  what  I  would  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  was  about  two  hours  in  bed  when  I  heard  my 
companion  in  the  other  bed  moving,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  whether  he  was  getting  up  or  not,  as  that 
side  of    the  room  was  rather  dark.     Soon,  however,  I 
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saw  him  slowly  approach  the  window  with  something 
in  his  hand  which  he  was  examining.  When  he  reached 
the  window,  ho  took  hold  of  a  belt  that  was  hanging 
there,  and  then  I  heard  sounds  like  those  the  razor 
makes  when  getting  stropped.  I  concluded  at  once  he 
was  getting  his  razor  ready  for  some  dark  work,  but  I 
could  not  say  whether  it  was  for  myself  or  not.  I  was 
terrified,  however,  and  began  to  move  restlessly  in  bed. 
When  he  heard  me  moving  he  stopped,  but  as  soon  as 
all  was  quiet  he  again  began.  This  went  on  for  some 
time. 

**  At  last  I  saw  him  approach  my  bed.  Matters  were 
quite  clear  now.  He  meant  to  take  my  life,  for  I  saw 
the  glitter  of  the  razor  in  his  hand.  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
when  he  saw  this  ho  hastily  retreated,  thinking  perhaps 
I  would  lie  down  again,  but  I  could  not  stay  any  longer. 
I  seized  my  waistcoat,  and  without  taking  the  rest  of  my 
clothes,  ran  from  the  room  as  quickly  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me.  I  wakened  Ihe  people  and  told  them  every- 
thing, but  they  didn't  believe  me,  it  seems,  for  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  get  me  back  to  bed  again.  I  was 
obstinate  and  would  not  go  back. 

"  I  told  them  to  get  my  clothes  for  me,  for  I  would  not 
enter  that  room  again  for  anything.  When  I  dressed,  I 
left  the  house  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the 
open  air. 

"  In  the  morning  I  told  some  of  those  who  were  at  the 
market  of  my  experience,  but  they  only  shook  their 
heads  and  would  (perhaps  they  could)  give  no  explana- 
tion. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  market  every  year  since,  but  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  about  my  would- 
be  assassin  or  those  in  whose  house  I  slept  that  night. 
You  may  easily  guess  that  I  have  no  wish  to  meet 
either  of  them." 

This  story  surprised  us  very  much.  We  never  thought 
that  such  an  attempt  to  take  a  man's  life  would  be 
made  in  the  Highlands.  We  congratulated  him  for  hav- 
ing escaped.  My  turn  now  came.  I  told  them  I  had  no 
story  about  myself,  but  that  I  would  give  them  one  I 
heard  from  an  old  man.  I  gave  it  in  his  own  words 
which  were  as  follows  : — 
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"  In  my  younger  days  people  thought  me  a  very  wild 
and  reckless  fellow.  I  possessed  the  faculty  of  second- 
sight.  Everything  I  saw  I  told  at  once,  and  whatever 
I  told  turned  out  to  be  true.  It  was  on  account  of  hav- 
ing this  power,  I  believe,  that  people  classed  me  among 
the  bad. 

'*  There  was  one  man  in  particular  who  always  made 
fun  of  me  and  my  ghost  stories.  He  would  not  believe 
them.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a  thing 
as  second-sight  did  not  exist.  I  did  not  argue  with  him, 
but  I  determined  to  convince  him  of  it,  and  in  the  end  I 
was  successful. 

**  One  day,  I  remember  it  well,  he  met  me  and  asked 
me  his  usual  question,  *  Well,  my  lad,  have  you  any 
ghost-story  to-day  ?  *  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  I  saw"  a  funeral 
to-day  for  the  third  time  at  the  same  place.  I  recog- 
nised every  man  there  except  one.  You  walked  in  front 
with  another  man,  whom  I  did  not  know%'  At  this  he 
only  laughed,  and  told  mo  I  was  foolish  to  believe  in 
such  a  thing.  I  then  told  him  that  if  he  would  meet  me 
next  day,  at  the  same  hour  and  at  the  same  place,  I 
would  prove  to  him  it  was  quite  true.  He  readily  prom- 
ised to  do  so,  for  he  thought  that  he  could  prove  I  was 
mistaken. 

'*  We  reached  the  place  at  the  same  time  and  we  were 
not  long  there  till  I  saw  the  funeral  coming  up  the  road. 
I  asked  him  if  he  saw  it,  but  he,  after  looking  about 
him,  replied  he  did  not.  I  then  placed  my  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  (it  is  believed  that,  if  a  person  gifted 
with  second-sight  touches  another  on  the  shoulder,  that 
person  acquires  the  same  power)  and  again  asked 
him  if  he  saw  it.     This  time  he  said  he  did. 

"I  told  him  to  study  the  men  as  they  passed,  and  tell 
me  if  he  knew  them  all.  Just  as  the  two  in  front  w^ere 
passing  us  he  said,  *I  see  you  there  in  front  with  another 
man  who  is  a  stranger  to  me.  Do  you  know  him  ?  * 
*  Yes,*  I  replied, '  for  he  is  no  other  than  yourself.' 

*'  He  said  it  was  all  an  illusion  and  that  he  w  ould  not  be- 
lieve it.  In  a  fortnight,  however,  both  of  us  attended  a 
funeral.  We  had  to  pass  the  very  spot  where  we  met 
that  day,  and  as  we  passed  it  we  were  together  in  front, 
just  as  we  saw  before.     I  drew"   his  attention  to  this, 
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and  it  was  then  and  not  till  then,  that  he  believed  in 
second-sight ;  and  till  his  dying  day  he  was  never  heard 
to  say  anything  against  it." 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  since  we  had  a 
good  distance  to  go,  we  thought  it  time  to  set  out  for 
home.  The  old  man  made  us  promise,  before  leaving, 
that  we  would  be  back  again  soon.  It  was  late  when 
we  reached  home,  but  we  were  quite  happy.  We 
enjoyed  our  "  Ceilidh  "  very  much. 

'*  I  was  one  night  on  Ceilidh  in  Big  John's  house, 
and  there  were  others  also,  and  they  had  the  following 
talk  :  Alastar  Mor  began  to  speak  about  the  weather 
and  the  good  days  there  were  to-day  and  yesterday. 

"Good  days,"  said  Lachlan,  turning  to  Alastar  Mor, 
"  if  you  were  out,  not  sitting  there  at  the  fire,  you 
would  not  say  to  me  that  there  are  good  days." 

Then  poor  Alastar  shut  his  mouth  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  checked,  and  did  not  say  a  word  all  the 
night.  But  that  silence  did  not  last  long,  when  Big 
John  himself  began  to  speak  about  another  matter, 
and  he  said  : — 

'*  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  they  are  doing  in 
putting  up  that  Post  Office,  for  many  is  the  time  I 
would  be  going  to  send  away  a  letter,  and  the  long 
distance  I  was  from  the  other  Post  Office,  I  would  not 
send  it  away,  but  now  I  may  go  with  it  any  time 
I  like,  I  will  only  have  to  pay  a  Id,  for  a  letter  going 
to  any  place  in  Britain." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Ewan  ;  "  but  I  remember  a  time 
w^hen  I  would  have  to  pay  Id.  for  a  letter  that 
w^ould  be  going  to  Glasgow." 

"  You  and  your  Id."  said  Big  John.  "  If  you 
w^ould  say  another  Id.  along  with  that,  you  would 
be  more  like  the  thing,  for  I  remember  a  time  I 
sent  a  letter  to  Mary  to  Glasgow,  and  it  cost  me 
a  Is.,  and  you  say  it  only  cost  you  Id ! " 

Then  Ewan,  getting  angry,  said : — 

"  I  only  paid  Id.  for  it,  though  you  would  pay 
a  £." 

Then  Big  John  got  so  angry  that  he  threatened 
to  send  Ewan  out  of  the  house  unless  he  would  stop 
arguing  with   him  like  that.     Then  when  Donald  Ban 
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heard  this,  he  rose  up  and  told  them  "  to  stop  their 
gabbling,"  and  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be 
quiet  and  to  speak  about  something  else.  Then  they 
stopped,  and  no  one  said  a  word  about  the  Post  Office 
all  that  night.  Then  Donald  Ban  himself  began  to 
speak  about  the  "  steamboat  and  how  very  often  she 
was  now  coming  to  the  island,  that  he  himself  remem- 
bered a  time  when  she  would  only  come  once  in  three 
weeks."  • 

"  I  remember,"  said  Big  John,  putting  in  a  word  once 
more,  "a  time  when  there  was  no  steamboat  at  all 
coming  here,  but  only  small  smacks  that  would  be 
leaving  here  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  perhaps 
they  would  only  be  back  here  about  the  beginning 
of  winter." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Hector  ;  "  for  I  remember  a 
time  that  I  went  to  Glasgow  with  fish  in  young 
Lachlan's  boat,  and  we  took  a  month  to  go  there  and 
six  weeks  to  come  back." 

'^How,  how  would  we  be  if  there  was  no  steamboat 
coming  here  at  all  ? "  said  Charles. 

"We  would  be  well  enough  off,  though  we  would 
never  see  the  steamboat,"  said  Hector. 

"  Yes,  indeed  we  would,"  said  Finlay  ;  '*  for  our 
fathers  were  well  enough  off,  and  they  would  not 
know  a  steamboat  from  a  bull's  foot,  and  they  were 
alive  as  well  as  us." 

"  That  was  a  living  indeed,"  said  Big  John,  **  when 
they  would  not  get  anything  of  what  we  now  enjoy, 
but  were  going  from  place  to  place  like  the  Red 
Indians." 

Then  they  stopped  speaking  about  the  steamboat, 
and  every  one  gave  his  own  opinion  about  Turkey. 

"  I  was  reading  in  the  paper,"  said  Duncan,  *'  about 
the  fearful  massacre  committed  by  the  Turks  in 
Armenia,  where  a  great  number  of  good  men  were 
killed." 

"That  is  dreadful,"  said  Big  John,  "for  Britain 
to  be  allowing  the  like  of  that." 

"  You  and  the  like  may  be  saying  so,  but  if  you  were 
looking  before  you  as  the  rulers  of  this  kingdom  do 
you  would  not  say  so,"  said  Duncan. 
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'*  I  would  only  care  a  little  to  be  reading  every- 
thing like,  if  I  was  thinking  that  I  could  overcome 
him,"  said  Hector. 

"  Oh,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  to  march  face 
to  face  with  your  enemies  ? "  said  Duncan. 

"  Would  I  not  do  as  much  as  you  would  ? "  said 
Hector. 

*'  No,  nor  three  in  your  township,"  said  Duncan. 

"What  great  work  have  you  done?"  said  Hector; 
"when  three  could  not  do  it." 

"  If  you  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world  its  I 
did,  you  would  have  reason  to  be  boasting,"  said 
Duncan. 

"  What  have  you  seen  ? "  said  Hector.  "  Is  it 
because  you  were  for  a  little  time  in  America  you 
are  boasting?" 

"  You  were  not  there  itself,"  said  Duncan,  getting 
angry  ;  and  said  to  Hector  *'  not  to  be  so  stupid  as 
to  think  that  he  was  a  fool." 

*'  What  else  are  you  but  a  fool  ?  "  said  Hector. 

Then  they  began  to  quarrel  and  gabble,  but  no  one 
said  nothing  to  them,  till  they  stopped  at  their  own 
free  will,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  Turk. 

Then  one  would  begin  to  talk  of  America,  another 
one  would  be  telling  stories  about  India,  and  so  on, 
till  at  last  every  one  was  gnawing  a  bone  for  himself. 
One  would  say,  "  that  is  not  true."  Another  one  would 
say,  "  better  be  quiet  with  your  nonsense,"  till  at  last 
every  one  was  against  each  other.  But  who  came  in 
while  they  were  thus  disputing  but  Calum,  and  when 
he  heard  them  he  told  them  to  stop  their  mumbling, 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  speak  about  a  thing  they 
know,  or  that  an  old  story  will  no  be  the  worse.  But 
every  one  said  "  that  he  had  not  an  old  story  to  tell," 
but  that  Calum  himself  might  tell  one. 

"  I  may  do  so,"  said  Calum.  '*  And  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  that  I  heard  from  my  grandfather,  and  it 
is  as  follows  : — 

'*  Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  there  were 
elves  living  in  Corn-Bray,  and  people  would  be  alway 
hearing  them  playing  the  bag-pipe  and  dancing.  My 
grandfather  was  one  night  coming  home  from  Ceilidh, 
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and  when  he  was  passing  Corn-Bray,  he  heard  the 
elves  playing  and  dancing.  He  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  go  over  to  hear  the  music.  Then  he  went  over 
and  sat  on  the  side  of  the  Bray,  and  the  music  was 
so  delightful  to  him  that  he  was  willing  to  rise  up 
to  dance. 

"  While  he  was  sitting  there  for  a  time,  he  looked 
at  the  top  of  the  Bray,  and  saw  a  small  red  light  there. 
And  it  happened  when  he  saw  it  that  he  was  amazed, 
his  knees  were  trembling,  and  he  could  not  leave  the 
place  where  he  was.  But  having  regained  his  strength 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  go  up  to  where  he 
saw  the  light,  though  he  would  never  come  down. 

"  Therefore,  having  crawled  up  on  his  knees,  he  sat 
near  the  light,  and  having  looked  down  through  it,  saw 
how  things  were  going  on  in  the  Bray.  The  piper 
was  sitting  on  the  bench  with  his  back  against  the  wall. 

"  The  good  wife  of  the  house  was  grinding  corn 
with  the  little  mill,  and  four  were  dancing  on  the  floor 
with  pretty  good  spirits.  When  he  saw  this  he  longed 
to  be  with  them,  and  he  thought  he  would  call,  to  try 
if  he  would  get  in.  Then  he  cried  to  them  to  let 
him  in,  but  when  the  elves  heard  this,  they  told  the 
piper  to  cease  playing.  Then  he  stopped,  but  they 
heard  nothing  more. 

"My  grandfather  was  seeing  everything  that  was 
going  on,  but  at  last  he  saw  them  arranging  in  order 
of  battle,  and  every  one  putting  his  sword  into  the 
scabbard,  though  they  were  not  higher  than  bottles. 
But  let  that  be  as  it  might,  he  fled  as  quickly  as  he 
could  and  made  for  home. 

*'  But  he  was  not  far,  far  away  when  he  saw  the 
small  host  coming  after  him.  Then  he  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could.  But  though  he  would  run,  they  would  fly, 
till  at  last  he  was  wearied  out  and  could  not  go  further, 
but  remained  where  he  was.  Then  they  came  and 
gathered  around  him,  and  200  of  them  took  hold  of 
him  and  put  him  on  their  shoulders.  But  he  was  not 
long  there  when  they  began  to  fall  under  their  burden, 
but  the  more  of  them  that  would  fall  the  more  he 
would  laugh.  For  he  was  thinking  to  himself  if  they 
would  all  tire  out,   he  might   get  off:*  without  punish- 
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ment,  and  above  that,  that  he  would  get  all  the 
valuables  of  the  Bray. 

"  And  that  was  so,  for  every  one  of  them  was  tired 
out,  and  my  grandfather  got  off,  and  away  he  went 
to  the  Bray.  But  when  he  reached  it  the  black  cat 
was  grinding  com  with  the  little  mill,  with  a  bad  turn 
in  his  nose,  and  therefore  he  came  home. 

"  That  is  now  my  story,''  said  Calum,  "  and  it  is 
now  time  for  us  to  go  home,  and  let  Big  John  take 
his  supper." 

Therefore,  we  came  home  after  we  heard  Calum's 
story,  every  one  to  his  own  home. 

The  next  gives  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  con- 
versation that  may  be  supposed  to  take  place. 

Dougald  the  fisherman's  house  is  naturally  near  the 
seashore,  and  it  is  a  great  resort  for  Ceilidh  in  that  part 
of  the  island.  Every  winter  night  excepting  Sunday 
nights  it  is  crowded  with  young  and  old  telling  stories, 
and  often  a  sharp  dispute  arises  among  them.  It  was 
in  this  particular  house  that  the  following  conversation 
took  place. 

Having  entered  Dougald's  house,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  chair  by  the  fireside  leisurely  smoking  his  pipe. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  asked  me  to  come  forward  to 
the  fire.  I  did  so,  but  I  was  not  long  talking  to  the 
good  old  man  when  John  the  tailor,  Hugh  the  smith, 
Lachlan  MacCallum  and  a  lot  of  boys  who  came  with 
them  to  hear  the  stories  which  were  sure  to  be  told, 
entered  the  house  unceremoniously.  When  they  were 
all  seated  iiround  the  fire,  and  when  the  old  men 
lighted  their  pipes,  John  the  tailor  said  to  Dougald, 
"  Have  you  been  a-fishing  to-day  ?  " 

Dougald:  *'Yes,  but  I  was  not  much  the  better  of 
that.  It  would  be  the  same  to  me  supposing  I  went  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house  and  began  fishing  there." 

John  the  tailor:  "Well,  I  think  that  it  was  a  very 
good  fishing  day  to-day." 

Dougald :  "  Certainly  it  was  ;  but  when  I  was  leaving 
my  house,  who  met  mo  but  Mary  Cameron,  and  I  might 
be  sure  that  I  would  catch  nothing." 
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John  the  tailor :  '"Did  she  inquire  of  you  whether  you 
minded  your  hook,  Dougald  ?  " 

Dougald  ;  "  No,  nor  whether  I  had  my  line.  She  never 
opened  her  mouth,  and,  believe  me,  it  was  better  for 
her  that  she  didn't  at  that  moment ;  but  she  east  a 
glance  towards  me  over  her  shoulder,  which  meant 
that  I  would  as  well  remain  at  home." 

John  the  tailor:  "And  why  did  you  not  say  to  her 
that  you  would  give  her  a  fish  or  two  if  you  would  be 
lucky?" 

Dougald:  "I  would  rather  be  ploughing  the  *  Northern 
Sea '  for  a  week  in  vain  than  do  that." 

Then  one  of  the  young  lads  that  were  in  lifted  up  his 
head  (he  was  fishing  that  day  with  Dougald)  and  said, 
**  By  Jove,  Dougald,  you  were  in  the  blues  when  you 
were  smashing  the  dog-fish  against  the  boat.  You 
nearly  knocked  out  my  brains  twice  when  you  were 
swinging  one  of  them  around  your  head  to  make  sure 
of  its  death." 

Dougald :  "  Indeed,  I  was  very  angry,  my  lad  ;  but 
that  is  no  wonder,  for,  whenever  I  would  let  down  my 
line,  no  sooner  did  it  reach  the  ground  than  I  felt  a 
splendid  hug ;  but  when  I  drew  it  up  to  the  surface,  it 
would  be  a  dog-fish,  or  worse,  a  king-fish,  and  very 
often  they  would  cut  the  line  and  go  away  with  the 
hook ;  but,  believe  me,  every  one  that  came  within  my 
grip  would  hardly  cut  a  line  any  more." 

The  hoy:  "But  I  don't  think,  Dougald,  that  you 
were  at  the  height  of  your  rage  until  Donald  the  shoe- 
maker flung  the  anchor  of  the  boat  out  into  the  sea, 
and  when  we  looked,  it  had  not  been  fastened  to  the 
boat  at  all,  but  had  only  a  small  bit  of  rope  attached 
to  it." 

Dougald :  **  Everything  was  going  right  against  me. 
I  nearly  lost  my  senses." 

Hugh  the  smith :  "  Did  you  really  lose  the  anchor, 
Dougald  ?  " 

Dougald :  "  Certainly ;  the  very  anchor  that  you 
yourself  made  for  mo  a  few  days  ago.  That  stupid 
fellow,  the  shoemaker,  flung  it  out  of  the  boat  while 
the  rope  that  was  bound  to  it  was  not  fastened  to  the 
boat  at  all.     But  what  crowned  my  annoyance  was  the 
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thought  that  all  my  misfortunes  happened  to  me  on 
account  of  Mary  Cameron." 

John  the  tailor :  "  And  do  you  really  believe,  Dougald, 
that  all  these  calamities  happened  to  you  on  account  of 
meeting  that  poor  old  creature,  Mary  Cameron  ?  " 

Dougald:  "Certainly  I  do.  Do  you  not  believe  it 
j'ourself  ?  " 

John  the  tailor :  "  Indeed,  I  do  not." 

Dougald :  "  Do  you  believe  the  Bible,  then  ?  " 

John  the  tailoi* :  "  Everj^  word  of  it." 

Dougald:  "Well,  if  you  believe  every  word  of  the 
Bible,  you  must  admit  that  witches  existed  at  one 
time,  for  the  Bible  plainly  shows  us  that  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  King  Saul.  And  how  now  were  they 
done  away  with?" 

John  the  tailor :  "  Saul  himself  did  away  with  them 
all  except  one." 

Dougald :  "  That  is  true  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  concerned ;  but  I  believe  that  they  were  in 
other  kingdoms  as  well  as  in  Israel." 

John  the  tailor :  '*  That  may  be  true,  but  they  don't 
exist  now." 

Dougald :  "  Do  they  not  ?  When  did  they  leave  the 
world?  " 

John  the  tailor :  "  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  but,  for  myself, 
I  don't  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  witch  in 
existence." 

Dougald :  "  I  fully  believe  that  there  is  some  super- 
natural power  or  other  in  Mary  Cameron's  eye,  for  if 
that  were  not  the  case,  she  could  not  have  spoiled  my 
fishing  three  times  in  succession  ;  and,  supposing  there 
was  no  other  witch  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  long 
as  Mary  Cameron  lives  I  will  not  deny  my  faith  in 
witches,  and  I  will  believe  as  long  as  I  live  that  it  will 
be  far  better  for  any  poor  fisherman  who  chances  to 
meet  her  when  he  goes  a-fishing  to  return  to  his  house 
for  that  day,  anyway." 

John  the  tailor :  "  Seemingly,  Dougald,  there  is  no  use 
in  arguing  with  you  about  her." 

Dougald :  "  No,  as  long  as  you  do  not  admit  that  she 
has  an  evil  eye." 

Hugh  the  smith  :  "  Now,   tailor,   do  you  believe  the 
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wonderful  things  that  happened  in  James  Henderson's 
house  about  half  a  century  or  at  least  forty  years  ago?" 

John  the  tailor :  "  I  was  not  in  this  island  at  all  at 
that  time  nor  a  long  while  after  it,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  see  these  things  myself,  on  which  account  I  cannot 
be  certain  of  their  truth,  and  I  always  like  to  be  very 
sure  of  anything  before  I  believe  it." 

Hugh  the  smith :  *'  Well,  you  need  not  doubt  their 
truth,  for  I  saw  them  with  my  eyes." 

John  the  tailor :  "  Well,  Hugh,  you  can  tell  us  some 
of  the  astounding  things  that  you  saw." 

The  boys  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  old  men,  and  when  they  heard  that  Hugh 
was  about  to  tell  these  wonderful  things  they  closed  in 
nearer  him,  so  that  they  would  catch  every  word  he 
would  say. 

Hugh  the  smith:  "Well,  you  all  know  the  deserted 
place  in  which  James  Henderson's  house  was  built, 
and  as  it  was  thus  out-of-the-way,  there  weren't  many 
going  to  Ceilidh  in  it ;  but  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that 
miraculous  things  were  happening  in  it,  and  indeed,  I 
did  not  believe  them  at  first  myself ;  but  as  my  com- 
panions kept  telling  me  that  they  themselves  saw 
unnatural  things,  I  thought  that  I  would  go  also  and 
see  for  myself  if  such  things  were  true,  and  accordingly, 
on  a  certain  night  I  and  a  friend  of  mine — who  is  dead 
long  ago — set  oflF  for  James'  house.  On  going  in,  James 
himself  asked  us  to  come  forward  near  the  fire,  a 
request  to  which  we  readily  complied.  James'  wife 
and  her  servant  were  washing,  while  another  lass  was 
holding  fast  a  large  bed-cover  on  the  top  of  the  clothes 
that  were  washed  for  fear  that  they  would  disappear  ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  big  bed-cover  and  the  efforts  of  the 
girl,  when  the  clothes  were  counted,  a  blanket  was 
missing.  A  search  for  the  blanket  began  at  once,  but 
when  they  could  not  find  it  by  any  means,  it  came  with 
a  vehement  sweep  from  the  ceiling,  as  black  as  soot, 
and  mixed  with  the  other  washed  clothes  until  it 
dirtied  the  whole  lot  of  them,  leaving  the  washer- 
women no  other  alternative  but  to  begin  to  wash  the 
clothes  a  second  time.  My  friend  and  I  were  thunder- 
struck with  amazement ;  but  what  horrified  us  the  most 
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was  the  following  affair.  James  Henderson's  walking- 
stick  was  in  a  corner  of  the  house  among  other  things. 
I  heard  some  rumbling  noise  in  the  corner,  and  on 
turning  round,  behold,  the  walking-stick  was  hopping 
about  in  the  corner ;  but  it  did  not  stop  there :  it  began 
to  advance  from  the  corner  to  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  danced  and  leaped  fearfully  all  over  the  house.  I 
was  never  in  my  life  so  dreadfully  frightened,  and  my 
friend  was  quite  as  bad.  Not  one  soul  inside  the  house 
had  the  courage  to  take  hold  of  the  stick  and  stop  its 
antics,  but  when  Fortune  saw  it  fit,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  s  dancing  and  manoeuvring,  the  walking-stick 
returned  to  the  corner  whence  it  came,  and  stood  steady 
with  one  end  naturally  inclined  to  the  wall." 

John  the  tailor :  '*  Ha,  ha  I  the  walking-stick  was  only 
giving  you  a  reel." 

Hugh  proceeds  :  ''  You  needn't  mock  me,  tailor,  for  it 
was  a  dreadful  thing.  My  friend  and  I  stayed  some 
time  longer,  and  then  we  proceeded  homeward  with  our 
hearts  almost  leaping  out  of  their  places  with  fear. 
When  that  dread  left  us  a  week  afterwards,  we  pro- 
posed to  go  there  a  second  time.  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  we  went,  and,  on  sitting  down,  we  saw 
James'  wife,  who  was  knitting  a  stocking,  with  blood 
trickling  down  from  a  red  gash  that  was  on  her  head. 
We  asked  of  those  that  were  in  before  us  what  was  the 
reason  of  this.  They  told  us  that,  a  little  while  before 
we  went  in,  she  was  baking,  and  when  she  was  finished, 
that  the  griddle  sprang  up  and  struck  her  in  the  head, 
thus  cutting  her.  I  was  staring  at  the  woman  on 
account  of  my  astonishment  at  what  had  happened, 
and  as  sure  as  death,  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  knitting- 
pins  which  she  was  using,  sprang  out  of  her  hand  and 
struck  up  in  the  ceiling,  and  fell  down  on  the  floor 
twisted  like  a  hair-pin.  That  is  not  all  I  saw.  No 
sooner  had  this  happened  than  an  ember  from  the  fire 
glanced  past  us  and  went  among  the  bedclothes,  and 
probably  the  house  would  have  been  on  fire  had  clever 
lads  not  been  in,  who  stopped  it.  After  the  fire  had 
been  put  out,  and  when  nothing  of  importance  was 
happening,  we  were  about  to  leave  for  our  homes,  but 
we  were  abruptly  stopped.     One  lad  was  sitting  on  a 
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low  stool,  and,  by  Jove,  a  bowl  that  was  on  the  table 
came  with  incredible  speed  and  broke  in  atoms  between 
his  feet,  but  not  harming  him  in  the  least.  That  was 
scarcely  over  when  a  peat  came  whizzing  through  the 
kitchen  door  and  struck  in  the  fire,  scattering  it  in  all 
directions  through  the  house.  It  was  also  said  that 
that  night  a  vessel  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cream  overturned  of  itself  all  of  a  sudden.  How- 
ever, we  went  home,  and  we  would  imagine  that  peats 
were  chasing  us  through  the  fields,  but  we  came  off 
unhurt. 

"James  Henderson  was  always  thinking  that  this 
'  evil '  was  following  either  himself  or  his  wife,  and  to 
prove  this  suspicion  he  said  to  his  wife  one  day,  '  We 
will  go  away  from  home  to-day  and  travel  in  different 
directions,  and  we  shall  see  which  of  us  this  evil  fol- 
lows.' *  Quite  so.  I  have  to  go  home  with  Mrs.  Hugh 
Brown's  spinning  wheel,'  said  his  wife.  After  a  short 
while  James  left  his  house  and  went  one  way,  and  his 
wife  left  and  went  another  way,  having  Mrs.  Brown's 
spinning  wheel  on  her  shoulder.  She  did  not  go  very 
far  when  the  sickle  which  she  herself  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  barn  door  came  whizzing  through  the  air 
and  cut  oft*  a  part  of  the  wheel  of  the  spinning  appara- 
tus, but  spared  herself.  She  at  once  returned  home 
and  her  husband  also,  but  nothing  met  him.  So  it 
seemed  that  the  evil  followed  his  wife,  and  not  James. 

"  These  things  were  going  on  for  some  time  after- 
wards, but  I  do  not  at  present  mind  of  any  more  of 
them,  only  that  it  was  rumoured  that  James'  wife's 
father's  ghost  was  seen  about  the  house  by  some  gifted 
with  second-sight,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  grave  that 
they  had  to  fasten  and  cross  and  recross  chains  over  it. 
Do  you  believe  that,  tailor  ?  " 

But  the  tailor  did  not  find  it  such  an  easy  matter  to 
believe  these  things  as  the  smith  imagined,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  said,  "You,  smith,  can  tell  a  story  so 
pleasantly  and  so  real-looking  that  you  almost  persuade 
me  to  believe  these  things.  I  do  npt  indeed  doubt  that 
they  happened,  but  I  doubt  and  disbelieve  that  their 
author  was  an  *  evil  spirit,'  as  you  believe,  and,  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter,  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
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which  I  believe  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  story  which 
you  have  told  about  James  Henderson's  house." 

I  do  not  quote  the  story,  which,  however,  possesses 
for  the  folk-lorist  the  special  interest  of  being  a  local 
adaptation,  with  nearly  all  the  incidents  complete,  of 
the  "Big  Glaus  and  Little  Glaus,"  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  Hans  Andersen  and  Grimm.  A  consciousness 
of  its  foreign  element  is  displayed  in  the  fact  that  the 
story  is  located  '*  on  the  Mainland." 

These  few  specimens  go  further  than  any  mere 
second-hand  description  to  make  one  realize  the 
Geilidh.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  work  to 
be  finished,  and,  like  the  frequenters  of  "  a  Bee "  in 
America,  those  gathered  at  Geilidh  will  take  their  share 
in  mending  nets,  patching  sails,  twisting  heather  ropes, 
or  whatever  occupation  may  be  to  the  fore.  The 
Geilidh  is  the  substitute  for  the  newspaper,  the  library 
and  the  public-house.  It  is  for  Geilidh  that  the  rhymes 
of  old  time  were  made,  as  in  Greece  for  the  festivals  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  which  keep  alive  for  us  even  now 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  island  history.  It  was 
at  Geilidh  that  the  bards  of  old  recited  their  poems 
and  satires ;  it  is  Geilidh  that  has  preserved  the  tales 
of  Ossian,  so  that  to  this  day  one  may  listen  to  endless 
stories  of  Fingal  and  Graine  and  Guchullin.  It  is  for 
Geilidh  that  for  centuries  past  the  people  have  strung 
together  the  legends  of  their  island  homes,  so  that 
every  hill  and  loch  and  glen  and  shealing  has  its  own 
trculitions.  Whole  sheaves  of  them  lie  before  me  writ- 
ten down  at  first  hand.  Many  collected  by  Gampbell 
of  Islay,  many  by  Gampbell  of  Tyree,  have  been  pub- 
lished and  are  dear  to  all  students  of  Highland  folklore, 
but  many  more  have  never  yet  seen  the  light,  full  as 
they  are  of  interest  to  the  historian  and  anthropologist 
alike. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES   ON  THE 

ISLANDERS. 

BEFORE  proceeding  further  in  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  particular  islands  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
some  account  of  certain  characteristics  which  apply 
to  all,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  in  so  doing  to  avoid  any  possible  suspicion  of 
dealing  in  personalities. 

The  entire  ease  of  manner  and   savoir  faire  of  the 
Highlander,  remarked  upon  by  many  travellers  from  the 
earliest   times,  is  still   noticeable,  though  some  of  the 
causes  which  so  well  accounted  for  it  no  longer  exist. 
Personally,  I  have  never  seen  a  Highlander  at  a  loss, 
even  under  circumstances  which  would  have  perplexed 
an  Englishman  of,  technically,  a  higher  class,  and  of  far 
wider  experience.     I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  girl,  well 
known  to  me,  from  a  very   humble   home  in  a  remote 
island,  whom  a  lady   had   taken  into   her  service,    and 
was  training  in  the  elements,  as  she  believed,  of  civiliza- 
tion. However,  on  taking  the  girl  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
most   sumptuous   of  the  noble  houses  of  England,  she 
observed  that  she  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  discon- 
certed, and  though  she  showed  an  intelligent  interest 
in   her  new   surroundings,  had  quite  the  air  of  being 
accustomed  to  palaces  instead  of  the  black  huts  of  the 
Hebrides.     When   the  chiefs  lived  among  their   people 
this  attitude  of  mind  was  not  diflBcult  to  explain.     The 
point  is  well  put  in  Stewart's   most   valuable  Sketches 
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of  the  Highlanders,  Section  III:  "The  chief  generally- 
resided  among  his  retainers.  His  castle  was  the  court 
where  rewards  were  distributed  and  the  most  enviable 
distinctions  conferred.  .  .  .  His  tenants  followed  his 
standard  in  war,  attended  him  in  his  hunting  excur- 
sions, supplied  his  table  with  the  produce  of  their  farms, 
and  assembled  to  reap  his  corn,  and  to  prepare  and 
bring  home  his  fuel.  .  .  .  Great  part  of  the  rent  was 
paid  in  kind  and  generally  consumed  where  it  was  pro- 
duced. One  chief  was  distinguished  from  another,  not 
by  any  additional  splendour  of  dress  or  equipage,  but 
by  having  a  greater  number  of  followers,  by  enter- 
taining a  greater  number  of  guests,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  general  hospitality,  kindness  and  condescension. 
What  his  retainers  gave  from  their  individual  property 
w^as  sp^nt  amongst  them  in  the  kindest  and  most 
liberal  manner.  At  the  castle  every  individual  was 
made  welcome,  and  was  treated  according  to  his  station, 
with  a  degree  of  courtesy  and  regard  to  his  feelings 
unknown  in  many  other  countries.  This  condescension, 
while  it  raised  the  clansman  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
drew  closer  the  ties  between  him  and  his  superior, 
seldom  tempted  him  to  use  any  improper  familiarities. 
He  believed  himself  well  born,  and  was  taught  to  respect 
himself  in  the  respect  he  showed  to  his  chief,  and  thus  : 
instead  of  complaining  of  the  difference  of  station  and 
fortune,  or  considering  a  ready  obedience  to  his 
chieftain*s  call  as  a  slavish  oppression,  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  supporting  his  own  honour  in  showing  his 
gratitude  and  duty  to  the  generous  head  of  his  family." 

"  Hence,"  as   we  read  in  DalTymples  Memoirs,    "  the 
Highlanders,  whom  more  savage  nations  called  savage 
carried  in  the  outward  expression  of  their  manners,  the 
politeness   of   courts    without  their   vices,  and  in   their 
bosoms  the  high  points  of  honour  without  its  follies." 

Among  the  many  more  serious  results  of  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  tacksman  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  the  incidental  disadvantage,  that 
in  supplanting  the  old  class  of  tenant,  usually  a  cadet  of 
the  family  of  the  chief,  the  gentle  classes  of  the  islands 
came  to  an  end.  The  Lowland,  often  non-resident 
farmer,  was  of  an  entirely  diflFerent  class  from  those 
whose  hospitality  Dr.  Johnson  so  greatly  appreciated, 
and  of  whom  Buchanan  wrote  but  a  few  years  later : 
"  The  gentlemen  in  the  Western  Islands  have,  many  of 
them,  the  advantage  of  a  university  education.  They 
are  commonly  connected  together  by  the  ties  of 
matrimony,  consanguinity  or  otherwise,  which  makes 
them  firm  to  one  another,  while  the  commoners  are  no 
less  united  among  themselves  by  similar  bonds  of  friend- 
ship in  their  respective  departments."  {Travels  in  the 
Western  Hebrides,  p.  45.) 

In  listening  to  folk-lore  and  old-time  stories,  especially 
in  South  Uist,  now  the  home  of  little  but  utter  poverty 
and  squalor,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  number 
of  incidents  which  could  have  occurred  only  where 
there  was  a  resident,  leisure,  more  or  less  "  cultured  " 
society,  a  fact  which  one  at  first  fails  to  realize  as  a 
part  of  the  past  history  of  this  unhappy  people. 

But,  except  where  the  people  are  depressed  by  sheer 
physical  misery,  they  seem  to  have  suflFered  surprisingly 
little  from  the  enforced  change  in  their  social  con- 
ditions. It  is  part  of  the  system  of  a  wide  acknow- 
ledgement of  relationship,  of  "calling  cousins  "  to  the 
most  remote  degree,  part  too  of  the  pride  which  is 
something  more  than  merely  social — part  again  of  the 
Highland  capacity  fqr  self -advancement,  that  in  every 
rank  one  meets  with  persons  having  relatives  in  a 
considerably  higher  walk  of  life,  and  this,  in  the  present 
day,  not  merely  as  belonging  to  the  time  when  the 
chief  at  court  was  the  kinsman  of  his  lowest  retainer 
at   home.     James  Conway,    the    observant   author   of 
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Forays  among  Salmon  and  Deer,  p.  161,  points  out 
that  "  from  this  constant  and  unconstrained  inter- 
course of  the  different  ranks  has  arisen  an  inborn 
propriety  of  manner,  and  an  easy  self-possession  in-  the 
presence  of  his  superiors,  still  conspicuous  in  the  High- 
lander and  which  gives  him  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  clownish  shyness  of  the  peasantry  of  England." 

Possibly,  however,  there  is  some  temptation  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  explanatory  causes  for  a  courtesy  and 
grace,  which,  after  all,  is  largely  inherent  in  character, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  (Letter  34)  may  be  nearer  the  truth 
when  she  writes,  remarking  upon  the  refinement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  even  the  solitary  district  in  which 
her  husband  was  the  minister,  she  hei'self  being  a 
highly  cultivated  woman  who  had  travelled  widely  and 
had  much  knowledge  of  the  world  : — **  You  ask,  how 
I)eople  secluded  from  the  world  are  to  acquire  manner  .* 
I  answer,  that  where  there  is  mind  there  is  always 
manner ;  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to  treat  each 
other  with  gentleness  and  courtesy,  they  will  feel  that 
quick  disgust  at  what  is  rude  and  inelegant,  which 
contributes  more  than  any  instruction  to  the  refine- 
ment of  manners." 

"  Where  there  is  mind,  there  is  always  manner,"  is  a 
statement  which  is,  I  fear,  not  always  borne  out  by  ex- 
perience, but  which  has,  I  believe,  direct  connection  with 
the  particular  people  under  discussion.  I  find  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  my  own  journal,  written  in  one  of  the 
islands  last  May :  "  During  the  past  week  I  have  found 
men — and  one  woman — with  whom  to  discuss,  much  to 
my  own  advantage,  various  questions  of  local  history, 
geology,  and  derivation ;  many  points  in  politics,  present 
and  past ;  theology,  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced ; 
Miss  Austen's  novels  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  appreciation 
(the  word  used  in  its  classical  sense)  of  various  writers 
of  his  own  time ;  Dr.  Johnson's  views  on  the  Hebrides  ; 
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3Ir.  Rider  Haggard's  experiments  in  fanning ;  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  (the  phrase  was  not  mine),  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  I  think  onlv  one  of  those  I 
talked  with  wore  a  collar — I  wish  I  more  often  met 
men  in  dress  suits  who  talked  half  so  well.  They  were 
sf>eaking  in  a  foreign  tongue  of  books  and  thoughts 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  their  language  was  the 
more  literary  in  consequence  ;  for  the  Highlander  of 
Miss  Fiona  Macleod  and  of  William  Black  is  a  man  I 
never  met,  and  talks  a  language  I  never  heard,  further 
north  than  the  London  stage." 

Happily,  the  Highlander's  sense  of  humour  comes  to 
his  aid,  and  for  the  most  part  he  expresses,  not  indig- 
nation nor  offence,  but  an  amused  toleration  for  the 
popular  portraiture  of  himself,  his  surroundings,  and 
his  language.  The  "  Celtic  twilight  "  and  *'  Celtic  gloom  " 
business  amuse  him  exceedingly,  though  for  Black's  de- 
scriptions, especially  for  his  sunsets,  he  has  only  unquali- 
fied admiration.  The  language  \\'ith  which  they  are 
credited,  however,  is  a  source  of  much  perplexity.  A  first 
cousin  of  the  "  Princess  of  Thule,"  whose  English  would 
I>ut  to  shame  that  of  what,  in  England,  is  called  '^Society," 
assured  me  that  neither  in  her  father  s  home  nor  else- 
where had  he  ever  lu3ard  the  extraordinary  phrases 
alleged  to  be  current  in  the  household  of  "  the  King 
of  Borva,"  and  which  we  listened  for  in  vain  in  the 
same  district. 

However,  I  asked  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in 
varir)us  parts  of  the  Highlands,  where  one  might  find 
the  Highlander  whose  only  equivalent  for  he^  she,  and  it 
was  alike  "  she,"  and  after  some  thought,  he  replied 
that  he  knew  of  only  one  example,  which  he  believed 
to  l)e  the  result  of  mere  force  of  habit — the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  eleven  sisters  I 

The  Highlander,  as  I  have  known  him  under  a  great 
vari(jty  of  circumstances,  for  a  good  many  years  past, 
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speaks  English,  even  when  limited  in  amount,  which 
may  be  favourably  compared,  not  with  that  of  the  man  of 
his  own  class  in  England,  but  with  that,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  University  man  and  the  scholar.  It  is  the 
English  of  books,  and  he  consequently  uses  such  words  as 
seem  to  him  to  fit  the  occasion,  without  fear  of  pedantry. 
He  uses  a  fine  phrase  freely  and  naturally,  because  it 
expresses  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  indulges  in  metaphor 
or  natural  symbols  because  he  thinks  in  terms  of  sight, 
and  is  a  visualiser  from  childhood.  His  use  of  prepo- 
sitions is  different  from  ours,  but  the  fact  is  often 
explained  by  comparison  with  the  Gaelic,  sometimes 
even  by  comparison  with  the  French,  which  was  largely 
in  use  in  Scotland  at  the  time  when  "  English,"  so-called, 
first  penetrated  these  islands. 

The  words,  debris,  ashet  (assiette),  gigot,  are  in  com- 
mon use.  A  Highlander  always  infuses j  not  "  makes," 
the  tea  ;  they  rise  and  retir-e,  instead  of  **getting  up  and 
going  to  bed  "  ;  in  the  meantime  means  "  for  the  present "  ; 
presently  means  "  at  once,  now."  They  go  through 
where  we  should  "  go  over  "  a  house  ;  they  call  for^  not 
"  upon  "  a  friend  ;  they  say  cannot,  where  the  English- 
man says  "  can't,"  and  the  Scot  *'  canna  "  ;  and  they  us© 
tchatever  as  a  general  expletive. 

Now  and  then,  in  districts  where  English  is  scarce, 
one  comes  across  a  curious  use  of  words,  as,  for  example, 
upon  a  gravestone  which  commemorated  affectionate 
and  dutiful  parents  ;  or  another,  where  a  young  man, 
w^ho  had  passed  a  harmless  life  in  fishing  and  crofting 
on  a  very  small  and  solitary  island,  was  described  as 
"  patriotic."  But  even  in  cases  of  the  exceptional  use  of 
words,  I  think  there  is  often  something  to  be  said  for 
their  particular  custom  as  against  ours.  Of  Scotch  pro- 
vincial uses,  they  know  nothing,  and  I  remember  a  well- 
educated  Highland  minister  expressing  his  regret,  that 
having  bought  the  whole  of  Scott's  novels  with  the  idea 
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of  laying  up  a  treasure-house  of  enjoyment,  he  found 
them  "  too  Scotch  "  to  understand. 

The  fact  of  being  bi-lingual  gives  to  the  Highlander 
an  especial  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  language, 
and  I  have  many  times  observed  the  particular  atten- 
tion they  give  to  the  speech  of  a  new-comer,  and  the 
pleasure  they  take  in  that  of  any  one  gifted  with  power 
of  expression  at  all  above  the  average. 

There  are  certain  phrases  used  in  the  Highlands 
which  have,  one  feels,  a  sort  of  historical  value,  and  are 
bom  out  of  the  conditions  of  life.  Miss  Wordsworth 
expresses  something  of  this  when  she  says  : 

"  We  were  amused  with  the  phrase.  Yell  get  that 
in  the  Highlands,  which  appeared  to  us  as  if  it  came 
from  a  perpetual  feeling  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
most  things  are  procured." 

In  the  same  way,  "  Take  your  time,"  is  the  phrase 
with  which  one  is  constantly  encouraged  and  reassured  by 
the  kind  friends  always  ready  to  help  one  over  slippery 
rocks,  or  among  treacherous  bogs.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  time  in  the  islands,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  visitor  should  not  take  as  much  as  he  wants. 
In  many  districts  there  are  no  clocks  :  the  sun  and  the 
fowls  regulate  the  hours,  and  while  these  are  active,  the 
day  will  go  on.  The  story  is  told  of  a  Tyree  minister 
who,  himself  intellectual  and  literary,  was  delighted 
with  the  companionship  of  an  Edinburgh  official,  come 
over  to  inspect  the  Island  Schools,  and  who  checked  his 
companion's  anxiety  to  be  down  at  Scarinish  in  good 
time  for  the  departure  of  the  Fingal,  by  the  reiteration 
of  "  Hoots,  man  !  What  is  a  handful  of  minutes,  more  or 
less  in  Tyree  ?  "  with  the  result  that  the  busy  Inspector 
missed  his  boat,  was  detained  four  days  (at  least), 
and  had  to  rearrange  all  his  subsequent  appointments. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  should  be  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  language,  and  was   certainly  not  prejudiced  in 
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favour  of  the  Highlands,  declared  himself  very  definitely 
upon  this  point  as  long  ago  as  1773,  at  a  time  when  the 
accuracy  of  Highland  speech  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  advancement  of  education,  or  the  presence  of 
the  School  Board. 

"Those  Highlanders  that  can  speak  English,  commonly 
speak  it  well,  with  few 'of  the  words,  and  little  of  the 
tone  by  which  a  Scotchman  is  distinguished. 

"Their  language  seems  to  have  been  learned  in  the 
army  or  the  navy  or  by  some  communicatiou  with  those 


who  could  give   them  good   examples  of  accent  and 
pronunciation." ' 

He  remarks  also  upon  the  presence  of  books  and, 
naturally  enough,  upon  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  good 
manners  of  the  people.  Moreover,  he  says,  with  the 
gallantry  which  the  clumsy  old  Doctor  seldom  lacked, 

'  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  in  her  Journal  of  1803,  notices  in  the 
Highland  speech,  "a  hookiahnesa,  a  certain  formality  of  language." 
So,  too,  Mrs.  Grunt  in  her  Lellem  from  tlte  Mountains  (No.  1), 
heraelf  an  observant  woman,  who  had  lived  in  England  and  in 
America,  writing  at  a  time  when,  according  to  storybooks,  the  High- 
lander would  refer  to  a  third  jierson  as  "hur  nainsell,"  writes, 
"Th«y  certainly  speak  better  English  than  most  Scots  do." 
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"We  know   that  the   girls   of    the    Highlands  are   all 
gentlewomen." 

It  is  a  painful  and  delicate  point  to  discuss,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  we  could  not  entirely  endorse  this 
opinion,  and  were  indeed  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  women  of  the  Islands  were,  as  a  whole,  inferior  to 
the  men.  The  physical  inferiority,  so  obvious  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Long  Island,  especially  in  South 
Uist,  and,  to  some  degree,  in  Barra,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  while  the  man's  work — 
battling  with  the  forces  of  Nature,  bracing  himself  to 
danger  and  hardship  by  sea  and  land — tends  to  manli- 
ness, the  work  of  the  women,  in  these  days,  does  not 
tend  to  womanliness.  Indoors,  without  chimneys,  with- 
out windows  that  will  open,  they  become  withered  and 
anaemic,  their  skins  are  stained  with  peat,  their  eyes 
bleared  with  smoke.  The  men  are,  of  necessity,  often  away 
at  distant  fishing,  and  the  women  have  to  climb  the  hills 
to  dig  and  fetch  peat,  bearing  it  home  in  creels  on  their 
backs  ;  they  have  to  cut,  and  now  that  there  is  no 
common  ground  on  which  to  graze  ponies,  literally 
carry  home  the  harvest,  such  as  it  is  ;  they  have  to 
tend  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  fences,  remain  with  them  the  whole  day, 
so  that  the  possession  of  a  single  cow  absorbs  the 
entire  energies  of  an  able-bodied  human  being.  ^  They 
are  prematurely  aged  with  hardship,  bowed  with  rheu- 
matism, depressed  by  dyspepsia,  and  now  that  the 
hill-grazing  is  taken  from  them,  they  have  none  of  the 

*  Indeetl  things  are  sometimes  worse  even  than  this.  Mr.  Carmichael, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Crofters'  Commission,  related  that  **  In  some 
places  in  the  Long  Island  the  people  have  to  sit  up  all  night  to  watch 
their  corn  from  the  deer.  I  asked  the  Crofters  if  ever  they  mentioned 
this  hardship  to  the  factor.  *  Yes,  we  have  mentioned  it  to  him,  and 
he  told  us  that  if  ever  we  mentioned  it  to  him  again,  he  would  clear 
us  all  out,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  deer.  We  therefore  keep  quiet, 
but  siifPer.*  " 
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change  of  air  and  scene  which  the  men  still  get  by  going 
away  to  fish. 

In  Tyree,  where  the  conditions  of  climate  and  the 
general  surroundings  are  so  much  happier,  we  wore  told 
that  the  people  had  nothing  to  die  of  but  "Glasgow 
Fair,"  i.e.  of  epidemics,  introduced  from  without ;  in 
Barra  and  South  Uist  we  learnt  what  was  indeed  suf- 
ficiently obv'ious,  that  those  who  survived  starvation, 
died  of  the  teapot.  And  indeed,  *'the  cup  that  cheers  " 
is  the  curse  of  these  islands,  in  a  degree  never  reached 
by  the  whisky  of  old  times ;  though  I  feel  I  am  court- 
ing the  indignation  of  the  virtuous  in  admitting  it. 

"  A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's  diet  I 
can  give  no  account,"  writes  the  tea-drinking  Dr. 
Johnson,  "as  soon  as  he  appears  in  the  morning 
swallows  a  glass  of  whisky  ;  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken 
race,  at  least  I  never  was  present  at  much  intemperance ; 
but  no  man  is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning 
dram,  which  they  call  a  skalk.  The  word  whisky 
(uisge)  signifies  water,  and  is  applied  by  way  of  eminence 
to  strong  water  or  distilled  liquor.  The  spirit  drank  in 
the  north  is  drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tasted  it, 
except  once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  brandy.  It 
was  strong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was  free  from  the 
empyreumatic^  taste  or  smell."  One  must  of  course 
remember  that  the  whisky  was  home-made,  and  free 
from  potato  spirit  and  other  modern  adulterations.  The 
teapot,  which  stands  by  the  fire  the  whole  day,  is 
especially  dangerous  for  a  race  doing  hard  physical 
labour  in  a  damp  and  depressing  climate,  where  the  food 
consists  largely  of  potatoes — often  of  very  inferior 
quality — unfermented  bread,  often  made  of  home-grown 


*  Empyreumatic^^evy,     Dr.  Johnson's  English  'sometimes  stands  in 
need  of  his  own  dictionary. 
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flour,  musty,  poor,  and  ill-prepared,  with,  at  best, 
the  addition  of  boiled  fish,  chiefly  flounders,  if  not 
worse. 

That  the  coarse,  unpleasing  air  of  the  women  is 
mainly  the  result  of  their  circumstances  and  conditions, 
is  the  more  probable  that  they  continue  to  be  the 
mothers  of  fine  manly  sons  of  pleasing  manners  and 
appearance ;  whereas,  at  an  early  age,  the  girls,  like  their 
mothers,  appear  unkempt,  weary  and  melancholy. 
What  is  even  more  distressing  is  the  alleged  fact  that 
their  inferiority  to  the  men  is  not  merely  physical,  but 
that  morally  too  he  is  the  superior,  a  fact  which  the 
physiologist  may  again  conceivably  explain  by  their 
respective  conditions  of  life  ;  speaking  always  of  the 
unhappy  islands  of  Barra  and  South  Uist,  with  which 
geographically  one  should  include  Benbecula,  but  that 
this  island,  though  sharing  in  many  of  the  misfortunes  of 
its  neighbours,  is,  at  least  in  appearance,  decidedly 
happier  than  they. 

One  is  always  so  reluctant  to  find  a  definite  inferi- 
ority in  one's  own  sex,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  else- 
where and  to  notice  the  very  high  level  of  intellectual 
success  which  the  same  class  of  women  have  reached  in 
happier  islands ;  to  note,  for  example,  that  in  the  past 
six  years  the  dux  of  the  Nicolson  School  in  Lewis,  with 
its  very  high  standard  of  attaiiiments,  has  twice  been 
a  girl ;  that  two  girls  in  Lewis  have  lately  obtained 
Highland  Trust  Bursaries ;  that  one  has  successfully 
passed  her  L.L.A.  Examination  ;  to  remember  one  June 
evening  last  summer,  when,  as  the  purple  dusk  fell,  at 
ten  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  we  saw  a  light  sparkle  out 
in  a  solitary  cottage  on  the  lonely  reef  of  Tyree,  a  tiny 
shepherd's  hut  distinguishable  only  by  its  whitewash 
from  the  rocky  mounds  about  it.  There,  we  were  told, 
lived  a  girl  who,  encouraged  a  few  years  ago  by  taking 
the  first  prize  at  the  Oban    Mod.,    persevered  in   her 
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solitary  studies,  took  next  year  the  gold  medal,  and  is 
now  an  M.  A.  of  the  Glasgow  University. 

That  is  what  the  Highland  girl  does,  while  her  English 
contemporary  is  scheming  to  escape  from  home,  to  get 
paid  for  neglecting  work  in  domestic  service  or  business, 
and  struggling  to  become  a  "lidy."  Except  where  the 
trail  of  the  Sassenach  has  corrupted  the  country,  the 
"lidy"  and  the  "gent"  are  entirely  unknown  in  the 
Highlands.  'Arry  and  ' Arriet  have  absolutely  no  equiva- 
lent, and  long  may  they  remain  with  the  barrel-organ 
and  the  Music  Hall,  the  Brummagem  jewellery  and 
tawdry  clothing,  the  cheap  trips  and  low  standard  of  life 
which  have  created  them  !  However,  while  I  can  say  with 
conviction  that  we  never  met  any  Highland  man  who 
was  not  a  gentleman,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  we  now 
and  then  did  meet  with  a  woman  guilty  of  the  vulgarity 
of  being  anxious  to  show  her  superiority  to  her  surround- 
ings, and  as  a  rule  we  preferred  the  surroundings. 

The  simplicity  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  are 
essentially  Highland,  and  it  is  still  true,  as  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan  said  in  1807  : 

"  Among  the  peculiarities  of  Highland  manners  is  an 
avowed  contempt  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  A 
Highland  hunter  will  eat  with  a  keen  appetite  and 
sufficient  discrimination,  but  were  he  to  stop  in  any 
pursuit,  because  it  was  meal-time,  to  growl  over  a 'bad 
dinner,  or  visibly  exult  over  a  good  one,  the  manly 
dignity  of  his  character  would  be  considered  as  fallen 
for  ever." 

The  entire  freedom  from  the  fear  of  death  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Highlanders,  alleged  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  them,  to  be  among  other  attributes 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  savages.  One  so 
familiar  with  them  as  Stewart  of  Garth  is,  however, 
concerned  to  show  that  this  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 
sequence of  their  family  pride,  their  love  of  clan  if  not 
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of  country,  their  sense  of  the  continuity  of  their 
history. 

"  By  connecting  the  past  with  the  present,  by  show- 
ing that  the  warlike  hero,  the  honoured  chief  or  the 
respected  parent  who  though  no  longer  present  to  his 
friends,  could  not  die  in  their  memory  ;  and  that  though 
dead  he  still  survived  in  fame,  and  might  sympathize 
with  those  whom  he  had  left  behind,  a  magnanimous 
contempt  of  death  was  naturally  produced,  and  sedu- 
lously cherished." 

The  Highlander,  whatever  form  his  religion  may  take 
is  religious  by  temperament ;  alike  in  Catholic  and 
Protestant  islands,  they  are  a  worshipping.  God-fearing 
people ;  even  their  superstitions,  their  charms,  their 
stories  of  second-sight  have  mostly  a  tinge  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  relation  of  this  life  with  the  next. 
The  Presbyterian  householder  has  family  worship  before 
he  goes  to  bed,  the  Roman  Catholic  attends  frequent 
mass,  is  careful  in  his  religious  observances,  carries  holy 
water  in  his  boat,  and  has  special  prayers  and  blessings 
for  every  kind  of  domestic  occasion.  The  modern 
exaggerations  of  the  Free  Church  teaching,  where  it  has 
taken  root  in  the  islands,  mainly  in  Lewis,  has  found  a 
ready  soil,  though  there  are  not  wanting  stories  of 
merry-makings  carried  on  within  closed  doors  and 
curtained  windows,  of  profane  songs  of  love  and  life 
overheard  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  even 
of  a  minister,  fearful  of  setting  an  evil  example,  yet 
possessed  of  a  sensitive  and  artistic  temperament  which 
craves  for  expression,  who  is  credibly  reported  to  retire 
at  intervals  into  an  attic  of  the  lonely  manse,  and  with 
all  precautions  as  to  the  absence  of  his  household,  to 
play  upon  the  violin  !  For  some  inscrutable  reason  the 
religion  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  islands  is  incom- 
patible with  any  musical  instrument,  but  a  Jew's  harp  ; 
whether  because  it  is  one  calculated  to  give  a  minimum 
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of  pleasure,  or  because  the  name  has  something  vaguely 
Scriptural  in  its  associations,  would  be  hard  to  say.  In 
one  of  the  small  Catholic  islands,  the  people,  in  the 
absence  not  only  of  a  bell  but  even  of  clocks,  are 
summoned  to  church  by  the  music  of  the  pipes,  and  the 
congregation,  an  extraordinarily  good  one,  is  not  the  less 
devout  in  consequence. 

Possibly  one  source  of  the  "Celtic  gloom"  apocrypha — 
unless  its  originators  have  lived  exclusively  in  front  of 
the  stage  in  a  Free  Kirk  island,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
real  life  of  the  people — lies  in  the  constant  allusions  to 
death  and  the  world  to  come,  not  only  in  the  songs  and 
stories,  but  in  everyday  life. 

Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  Scottish  Life  and  Character^  has 
some  quaint  stories  of  this  peculiarity,  and  Miss  Ferrier, 
in  her  admirable  novel  of  InheritancCy  has  a  very 
characteristic  scene  in  which  the  young  lady  of  English 
education,  visiting  a  sick  man  and  inquiring  what  she 
could  do  for  his  comfort,  is  petitioned  by  his  wife  for 
some  "good  bein'  dead  claes,"  which,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  she  found,  far  more  to  her  own  horror  than  to 
that  of  the  patient,  in  process  of  airing  in  front  of  the 
fire .  In  a  rare  book  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers there  is  a  chapter  on  their  amusements,  among 
wh  ich  the  author  enumerates  funerals !  Without 
regarding  them  from  quite  that  point  of  view,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  an  occasion  which  brings  together 
friends  from  considerable  distances,  who  might  not 
otherwise  meet,  to  share  in  a  common  interest,  if  not  a 
common  sorrow,  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It  is 
the  great  occasion  for  showing  respect  both  to  the 
living  and  to  the  dead,  and  in  the  islands,  where  there 
is  often  no  road  between  the  home  of  the  departed  and 
the  graveyard  of  his  clan,  which  may  bo  at  consider- 
able distance  or  even  in  another  island,  the  services  of 
the   able-bodied  men   of    the   district  are   a   practical 
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necessity.  The  coffin  is  slung  with  ropes,  and  long 
poles,  sometimes  the  oars  of  a  boat,  are  passed  through 
the  ropes  to  facilitate  carrying.  Where  the  ground  is 
rough,  (and  the  funeral  procession  often  has  to  cross 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain)  the  bearers  are 
frequently  changed,  and  it  is  customary  for  six  or  eight 
men  to  walk  beside  the  coffin  in  readiness  to  "  take  up  " 
as  the  phrase  is,  when  those  who  have  finished  their 
turn  pass  to  the  back  of  the  procession,  and  six  or  eight 
more  step  out.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  rest  the 
coffin  a  cairn  of  stones  is  always  raised  to  mark  the 
spot,  and  these  little  cairns,  wherever  one  finds  them, 
have  a  peculiar  and  pathetic  interest.  In  certain  places, 
where  such  resting  is  customary,  one  sometimes  finds 
quite  a  largo  number  of  cairns  close  together.  When 
the  procession  approaches  the  burial  ground,  which  is 
often  unenclosed,  a  mere  cluster  of  graves  on  the  bare 
hillside,  it  will,  at  whatever  inconvenience,  approach 
the  spot  sunwards  (dessil)  from  east  to  west.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  islands  there  is  a  very  pretty  custom 
of  throwing  a  coin  into  a  newly-made  grave,  to  pay 
mother-earth  for  her  hospitality.  The  bareness,  the 
absence  of  ornament,  of  flowers,  in  the  Highland 
burial-grounds  is  no  sign  of  indifference  or  carelessness. 
There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  lack  of  loving  service  and 
respect  paid  to  the  departed.  The  people  are  not 
accustomed  to  any  form  of  decoration  in  or  around 
their  homes,  and  it  seems  only  natural  to  them  that 
the  resting-place  of  their  loved  ones  should  mingle  with 
the  grass  and  wildflowers  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and,  it  may  be,  form  a  shelter  from  the  wind  to  a  wan- 
dering lamb  or  a  child  engaged  in  herding.  "  In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  is  ever  prominent  in  the 
mind  of  the  Islander,  no  mere  sentiment,  but  a  fact 
which  is  accepted  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
dangers  by  storm  and  shipwreck  which  accustom  them 
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to  sudden  death  in  a  degree  of  which  we,  whose  lives 
are  so  carefully  protected,  know  nothing.  Crioch 
Onarach,  "may  you  have  an  honourable  exit"  is  a 
common  expression  of  kindly  feeling,  and  "Peace  to  thy 
soul  and  a  stone  to  thy  cairn,"  is  another  phrase  in 
common  use,  even  among  Presbyterians,  though  doubt- 
less a  relic  of  the  older  faith.  It  is  quite  common  for 
those  about  the  dying  to  send  messages  to  friends  who 
have  gone  before,  generally  of  a  practical  kind,  that  a 
debt  is  paid,  or  a  sick  child  recovered,  or  that  good 
news  has  come  from  an  emigrant  son — something 
which  they  would  be  expected  to  hear  with  pleasure. 

Prom  all  this  one  may  reasonably  gather  that  the 
familiarity  with  which  the  Highlander  treats  the 
subject  of  death  proceeds,  not  from  the  indifference  of 
the  savage,  but  from  the  entire  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
other  conditions  of  being.  The  very  strong  clan  and 
family  feeling  of  the  Highlander  comes  out  nowhere 
more  prominently  than  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
great  desire  is  to  lie  near  kindred  dust,  and  very  touch- 
ing stories  are  sometimes  told  of  the  pains  taken  to 
accomplish  this  even  on  behalf  of  paupers  and  the  com- 
paratively friendless.  We  heard  of  a  woman  who,  born 
on  the  mainland  but  married  to  an  islander,  died  in  her 
uew  home,  and  all  suitable  arrangements  were  made  for 
her  funeral,  when  there  appeared  on  the  scene  twelve 
of  her  father's  family  who  had  come  sixty  miles  over 
the  sea  to  carry  her  body  back  to  lie  among  her  own 
people.  When  the  husband  remonstrated,  they  quietly 
declared  their  intention  of  carrying  out  their  scheme  at 
all  risks ;  and  as  the  neighbours,  while  sympathizing 
with  the  husband,  approved  the  sentiment  too  tho- 
roughly to  promise  him  any  practical  help,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  in,  and  returned  with  the  family  to 
bury  his  wife  in  the  graveyard  of  her  old  home. 

Possibly  it  is  from  this  very  family  feeling  that  a 
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woman  is  always  buried  by  her  maiden  name,  so  that 
the  proprieties  of  the  Saxon  are  violated  by  such 
inscriptions  as  '* .  .  .  children  of  Donald  Macdonald  and 
of  Mary  Macintosh,"  or  "  In  Memory  of  Gillespie  Mac- 
lean, and  Flora  Macneil ;  erected  by  their  sorrowing 
children." 

The  absence  of  the  separate  family  burying-ground 
(often  on  an  island  or  in  some  comer  of  land  near  to 
the  homes  of  the  clan)  so  characteristic  of  the  mainland 
Highlands,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Islands  there  are  the  remains  of  religious 
edifices,  churches,  monasteries,  even  a  hermit's  cell  per- 
haps, which,  with  their  instinctive  reverence  for  religion 
and  for  the  past,  the  islanders  treat  as  holy  ground 
and  about  which  they  bury  their  dead. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  pass  over  the  question  of  the 
Highland  funeral  without  expressing  regret  that  it 
should  over  be,  as  even  now,  though  rarely,  is  still  the 
case  at  times,  the  occasion  for  excess  in  drinking.  The 
practice  of  taking  refreshment  at  the  churchyard  has 
great  excuse  in  the  conditions  of  climate  and  distance, 
and  those  who  cling  to  old-time  usage  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  Highland  hospitality  would  be  very  unwilling 
to  abandon  it  entirely.  I  believe  that  there  is  now  a 
recognized  limit  of  the  amount  allowed  for  each  person, 
and  taken  with  bread  and  cheese,  it  seems  moderate 
enough. 

On  leaving  the  grave-side  the  minister,  nearest 
friends  and  visitors  of  a  superior  class,  commonly 
adjourn  to  some  neighbouring  house,  where  tea  is 
provided  and  whence  they  can  return  at  their  conveni- 
ence, leaving  those  less  nearly  concerned  to  remain, 
often  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  groups  on  the  grass, 
talking  of  business  and  of  family  affairs.  Before 
passing  judgment  on  such  utilization  of  a  solemn  occa- 
sion, one  should  perhaps  think   for  a  moment  on  the 
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difference  between  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  these 
simple  Islanders,  when  perhaps  it  may  not  seem  quite 
so  obvious  that  the  same  rules  should  apply  to  both 
alike. 

Think  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent,  educated 
people  who  have  no  daily  paper,  and  very  few  books, 
who  have  no  trade,  no  business,  little  work,  but  that  in 
^hich  they  are  their  own  masters,  or  fishing,  carried  on 
mainly  at  night ;  no  public  house  or  meeting-place ; 
often  no  neighbours  ;  no  local  affairs  to  discuss ;  no 
markets,  ex- 
cept perhaps 
twice  a  year ; 
no  buying  and 
selling  among 
themselves. 
Think  of 
women  who 
have  no  shop-  ■ 
ping  but  at 
best  that  from 
a  cart  which 
travels  round 
the  islandat  in- 
tervals ;  whose 

household  possessions  are  so  few  that  the  "chores" 
can  take  but  a  very  short  time  each  day ;  who  have 
no  carpets  to  sweep,  no  rugs  to  shake,  scarcely  any 
crockery  to  wash  ;  who,  if  they  are  in  need  of  cloth- 
ing, scarcely  know  whence  to  get  the  material,  who 
have  no  table  on  which  to  cut  it  out ;  who  if  they  break 
a  needle,  as  Dr.  Johnson  points  out,  may  have  to  wait 
weeks  to  get  another,  whose  cooking  is  so  elementary 
that  they  have  need  of  no  appliances  but  a  pot  hung 
over  the  fire,  though  sometimes  indeed  they  have  a 
kettle  as  well ;  who  bake  their  bread  on  a  stone  and 
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wash  their  few  clothes  in  the  burn  outside  the  door ; 
whose  fire  never  requires  re-lighting  (it  is  ill-luck  to  let 
out  the  peats) ;  who  have  no  shoes  to  clean,  no  furniture 
to  dust ;  who  seldom  travel  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
from  home ;  who  have  no  servants  to  discuss,  and  no 
new  bonnets.  Think  what  it  must  be  in  such  a  life 
to  meet  one's  friends,  to  hear  from  one  and  another, 
of  Neil  out  in  Canada,  and  Lachlan  away  at  sea;  of 
Mairi  who  has  gone  to  service  on  the  mainland,  or  Alan 
who  is  learning  a  trade  in  Glasgow,  to  ask  advice,  to 
compare  notes,  to  say,  "  don't  you  wonder  ? ",  and  "  do 
you  remember  ? ",  perhaps  too  to  mourn  together  over 
the  friend  who  has  gone,  to  recite  his  history  and 
genealogy,  to  relate  the  visions  and  warnings  which 
foreboded  his  death,  to  speculate  on  the  future  of  his 
family,  and  the  line  the  factor  will  take  in  regard  to 
his  affairs. 

I  have  seen  these  little  groups,  decent  and  orderly, 
sitting  for  hours  together  on  the  bare  hillside,  greeting 
one  another  and  parting,  with  much  hand-shaking,  for 
indeed  hand-shaking  is  a  great  institution  in  these 
friendly  Islands,  and  I  have  seen  no  irreverence  nor  lack 
of  sympathy  in  their  conduct,  nor  in  their  presence  there. 

The  gentle  courtesy  of  the  islander  is  no  mere  surface 
politeness  to  a  stranger.  The  kindness  of  the  people  to 
each  other  and  to  the  dumb  creatures  about  them  would 
be  proof  of  this,  if  proof  were  wanting. 

The  terror  and  aversion,  passing  even  that  of  the 
mainland  peasantry,  with  which  the  Islander  regards 
the  poorhouse,  is,  apart  from  his  love  of  freedom,  and 
habit  of  outdoor  life,  thoroughly  justified  by  the  nature 
of  the  accommodation  provided  either  in  North  Uist  or 
in  Lewis.  That  at  Loch  Maddy  supplies  accommodation 
for,  I  believe,  forty  persons  with  wards  and  dormitories 
of  size  proportionate ;  but  as  a  tenth  of  that  number 
would   exceed    the  average  of  occupants,  the  contrast 
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between  the  great,  bare,  high,  chilly,  expanse  of  space 
and  the  very  close,  and,  to  their  thinking,  cosy  and 
warm  quarters  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  must  up- 
set the  most  rudimentary  of  their  notions  of  life,  kind 
and  fairly  liberal  as  is  the  treatment  they  receive. 

On  one  of  our  visits  to  North  Uist  we  were  much 
concerned  at  a  glimpse  of  a  little  tragedy  so  character- 
istic that  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  it.  A  poor 
woman,  very  old,  very  feeble,  lived  alone  in  a  wretched 
hut,  which  was  undoubtedly  an  eyesore  to  any  orderly 
minded  proprietor.  On  the  other  hand,  to  its  solitary 
occupant  it  meant  home,  and  the  alternative  was  the 
poorhouse.  Eviction  seemed  inevitable,  and  some 
kindly  neighbours,  we  were  told,  offered  to  build  her  a 
decent  shelter — she  was  otherwise  provided  for — if  the 
morsel  of  land,  enough  for  an  average  cowshed,  could 
be  granted  for  the  short  term  of  life  which  remained  to 
her.  But  no,  among  the  thousands  of  bare  acres  all 
around,  there  was  no  room  for  so  valueless  a  life  as 
hers.  The  time  came — the  photograph  of  the  scene 
is  in  my  possession — when  her  few  belongings  were 
turned  out  by  the  roadside,  and  she  herself  laid  upon 
the  miserable  bedding  which,  with  a  wooden  chest,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  a  single  cooking  pot,  a  few  bits  of 
crockery,  constituted  her  entire  wealth.  When  we  saw 
her  next  she  was  sitting,  decently  fed  and  clad  it  is  true, 
the  sole  occupant  of  a  vast  dreary  *'  Female  Ward." 
"  And  how  did  you  get  here  ?  "  we  asked,  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  her  answer,  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Highland  speech  and  thought,  that  I  have  told  the  little 
story.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  for  a  minute  she 
stroked  my  hand  in  silence.  **  It  was  himself  that  did 
it,"  she  answered,  pointing  to  the  master  of  the  poor- 
house,  himself  an  islander,  who  has  since,  as  often  before, 
served  his  country  "at  the  front."  "It  was  himself  that 
did  it,  and  may  the  blessed  angels  carry  him  to  heaven 
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as  gently  as  he  carried  me  here  that  day."  There  was 
no  word  of  what  she  had  lost,  no  reproach,  no  bitter- 
ness. To  him  from  whom  she  had  received  kindness,  she 
had  nothing  to  give  but  prayer  to  the  One  who  has 
"  constituted  the  services  of  angels  and  men  in  a  won- 
derful order,"  a  gift  which  brings  blessing  alike  to  "  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  in  going  through  the 
Islands,  by  the  singular  absence,  even  as  compared  with 
the  mainland,  of  cripples,  or  blind  persons,  or  persons  of 
weak  intellect.  One  obvious,  though  perhaps  superficial 
explanation,  lies  in  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, in  the  fact  that  a  good  constitution  must  be  needed 
to  survive  existence  at  all  in  South  Uist  or  Barra, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  that  would  be  less  applic- 
able in  happier  islands,  especially  in  Tyree,  which  has  so 
superior  a  climate. 

Lord  Napier  pays  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  those 
characteristics,  which,  according  to  modern  theories  of 
psychology,  have  so  much  connexion  with  the  sound 
mind  in  the  sound  body,  the  just  balance  of  body  and 
spirit  which  is  health.  He  writes  of  the  Crofter  {Nine- 
teenth  Century,  1885) :  "In  the  main  his  house  does  not 
make  him  unhappy,  for  he  does  not  complain ;  it  does 
not  make  him  immoral,  for  he  is  above  the  average 
standard  of  morality  in  his  country ;  it  does  not  make 
him  unhealthy,  for  he  enjoys  an  uncommon  share  of 
vigour  and  longevity." 

Perhaps  the  following  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
Repoi^t  of  the  Crofters'  Comimssion  is  even  more  to  the 

point. 

"  His  habitation  is  usually  of  a  character  which  would 
almost  imply  physical  and  moral  degradation  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know  how  much  decency, 
courtesy,  virtue,  and  even  mental  refinement,  survive 
amidst  the  sordid  surroundings  of  a  Highland  hovel." 
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Unhappily  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  insanity,  of  which  of  course  one 
hears  only.  A  recent  contributor  to  the  Caledonian 
Medical  Journal  ^  describes  certain  cases  which  he  had 
personally  met  with  as  a  boy  in  Uist.  They  seem  to 
have  always  been  treated  with  kindness,  and  in  the 
Highlands,  as  in  certain  places  elsewhere,  one  wanting 
in  mind  is  regarded  as  being  in  a  special  sense  under 
Divine  protection — "  God's  fool  "  as  such  a  patient  is  still 
called  in  Scandinavia,  from  whence  the  islanders  may 
have  received  the  idea.  Mr.  Macleod's  concluding  sen- 
timents must  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  any  who  have 
ever  visited  one  of  the  institutions — with  all  their 
advantages — where  the  mentally  afflicted  are  cared  for. 

"  I  presume  there  are  ainadain  still  roaming  about  in 
the  more  remote  districts,  but  they  are  not  seen  so 
much  as  formerly.  Possibly,  as  in  more  crowded  and 
advanced  places,  they  are  swept  into  the  district  asylum 
or  the  poorhouse.  In  such  institutions  they  are,  no 
doubt,  better  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  but  they,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  thrive — they  pine  for  the  freedom  of  action  and 
impulse,  and  for  the  kindliness  of  friendship  which  the 
weakest  of  them  had  bestowed  on  him  from  everyone." 

I  remember  our  meeting  an  old  woman  in  a  certain 
island  (for  her  sake  I  will  not  say  which)  who  seemed 
to  be  destitute  of  everything  but  the  miserable  shelter 
erected  for  her  as  a  bride,  where  all  her  children, 
now  dead,  had  been  born  and  brought  up,  and  her 
tenancy  of  which  so  far  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  factor.  Without  a  morsel  of  ground  on  which  to 
keep  an  animal  or  grow  potatoes,  she  was  too  old  and 
feeble  to  go  any  distance  in  search  of  employment. 
We  asked  a  neighbour  how  she  lived.  **  Oh,  it'll  be 
just  by  the  goodness  of  God,"  was  the  simple  answer, 

*  Mr.   D.   Macleod,  M.B.,    Medical  Superintendent    Ea^t    Riding 
Asylum,  Beverley. 
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not,  €18  might  truly  have  been  said,  *'  by  the  goodness  of 
the  friends,  themselves  of  the  poorest,  whom  God  has 
sent  to  provide  for  her." 

There  is  a  Gaelic  proverb,  "Am  fear  bhitheas 
trocaireach  ri'  anam,  Cha  bhi  e  mi- throcaireach  ri 
bhruid  " — "  He  who  is  mercifnl  to  his  soul  will  not  be 
unmerciful  to  his  beast," — and  I  think  we  may  fairly 
say  that  we  have  never  met  with  a  single  case  of 
intentional  unkindness  to  any  animal  in  the  Hebrides. 
If  the  poor  creatures  have  hard  work  and  scanty  food, 
they  are  but  sharing  the  fate  of  their  owners  ;  and  if,  as 
it  sometimes  struck  us  was  the  case,  more  dogs  are  kept 
than  can  be  sufficiently  fed,  it  is  because  they  are  the 
friends  and  companions  of  those  whose  pleasures  and 
friendships  can  be  but  few. 

A  curious  sight,  in  certain  places,  is  to  meet  the  cats 
of  the  islands  coming  down  to  the  landing-place  at  the 
time  when  the  fishermen  are  sorting  and  cleaning  the 
fish.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  abundance  of  this 
particular  kind  of  food,  the  cat  race  rapidly  deteriorates 
in  the  islands.  So  too  do  the  fowls,  for  they,  like  the 
cats,  are  by  nature  unfitted  for  cold,  wet  and  draughts, 
though  both  cats  and  fowls  live  a  good  deal  on  the 
rafters  of  the  houses,  where  they  get  the  warmth  of 
the  peat  fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  below. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  constabal  baile,  a  voluntary 
officer,  elected  by  the  people  themselves,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  was  to  see  that  in  the 
hard  labour  of  carting  peats  and  tangles  the  brave 
little  horses  should  not  be  overworked,  but  that  the 
various  crofters  should  contribute  a  share  of  the  labour 
both  of  man  and  beast  in  just  proportion.  The  work  is 
indeed  hard,  not  only  because  heavy  loads  have  to  be 
carted  over  very  rough  ground,  but  because  the  horses, 
like  the  men,  have  often  to  stand  for  hours  together 
in  the  water.' 
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The  horses  are  too  valuable,  too  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  people,  apart  from  their  natural  kindliness,  to 
be  unfairly  treated.  If  a  crofters  horse  dies,  the 
neighbours  will  help  him  with  their  own,  or  subscribe 
to  get  him  another.  Moreover,  in  districts  where  old 
ways  prevail,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  work  a  horse 
before  it  has  come  to  maturity.  Their  rules  about 
breeding  are  equally  careful.  The  Islanders  believe 
that  before  the  Fall  the  animals  had  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  they  preserve  the  last  words  of  the  horse, 
the  cow  and  the  sheep.  They  believe  that  from 
their  superior  innocence  the  beasts  can  see  much 
that  is  invisible  to  man — or  at  all  events  those 
men  not  gifted  with  second-sight,  and  many  of  the 
stories  of  visions  and  warnings  turn  upon  this  special 
faculty.  Moreover,  in  some  places,  where  the  narrow 
creeds  of  modem  bigotry  have  not  yet  subtracted  from 
the  more  genial  views  of  life  and  death  natural  to 
these  kindly  people,  they  believe  that  as  the  animals 
shared  in  the  Fall,  so  too  shall  they  share  in  the 
Redemption,  and  that  the  horse,  at  all  events,  is,  after 
death,  in  conununication  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

There  are  some  interesting  sayings  about  cats.  In 
spite  of  all  the  creature  has  to  contend  with  it  appa- 
rently attains  to  long  life  even  in  the  Islands,  for  they 
have  a  proverb  that  the  cat's  first  seven  years  are  spent 
joyously  and  pleasantly,  but  that  its  other  seven  years 
are  heavy-headed,  large-headed  and  sleepy. 

Another  saying,  which  however  tends  to  prove  that 
a  shorter  career  is  probable,  is  that  three  ages  of  a  cat 
are  equal  to  the  age  of  a  dog,  three  ages  of  a  dog  to 
the  age  of  a  man,  three  ages  of  a  man  to  the  age  of  a 
deer,  and  three  ages  of  a  deer  to  the  age  of  an  oak  tree, 
though  what  they  know  about  oak  trees  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say. 
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If  a  cat  scratches  on  the  ground  with  its  forepaws,  it 
is  a  sign  of  death,  for  it  is  seeking  for  a  corpse.  If  it 
goes  into  a  pot,  it  is  a  presage  of  fish  coming  to  the 
house.  Stories  of  sharp  practice,  such  as  in  ^sop's 
Fables  are  attributed  to  the  fox,  in  South  Uist  and 
Eriskay,  where  the  fox  is  unknown,  are  told  of  the  cat. 

Two  old  cats  went  down  to  the  shore  one  day  and 
found  a  large  lump  of  butter.  After  much  quarrelling 
as  to  proprietorship,  it  was  agreed  that  the  oldest 
should  have  it. 

*'  I  am  the  oldest,"  said  the  one  who  had  made  the 
suggestion.     **I  am  the  cat  that  Adam  had." 

The  other  replied,  "  You  are  undoubtedly  elderly, 
but  not  so  old  as  I,  for  I  was  on  the  earth  before  the 
hempen  feet  [i.e.  the  rays]  went  under  the  sun.  Hand 
over  the  butter." 

He  ate  so  much  butter  that  he  began  to  swell,  and 
he  became  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  run,  and  so  when 
a  hungry  wolf  came  down  to  the  strand,  he  fell  a  victim. 
"  It  is  not  good  to  be  telling  lies,"  as  the  cat  said  when 
the  wolf  ate  him. 

There  is  a  tree  in  South  Uist,  at  least  there  was, 
though  now  you  would  not  know  it  from  a  telegraph 
pole,  for  it  was  an  araucaria  of  the  monkey-puzzle 
variety,  said  to  make  and  to  lose  a  ring  every  year. 
This  one  seems  to  have  confined  its  exertions  to  losing 
them.  I  remember  when  it  had  a  ring  and  a  half,  now 
it  is  gaunt  and  bare.  What  misguided  person  put  a 
semi-tropical  plant  in  a  Highland  bog  I  never  learnt, 
but  next  time  planting  is  attempted  in  this  island  I 
should  suggest  that  some  very  hardy  pines,  planted 
on  an  artificial  mound  for  the  sake  of  drainage,  and 
temporarily  sheltered  by  some  elders  of  the  coarsest 
variety,  would  have  more  chance  of  success. 

Strange  to  say,  one  does  not  desire  the  presence  of 
trees  in  South  Uist.     Never  was  any  place  so  dependent 
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for  efiFect  upon  its  own  personality,  and  something 
would  be  lost,  I  think,  by  anything  which  approxi- 
mated this  with  any  other  place.  In  Tyree  one  feels 
that  trees  have  been  lost  out  of  the  island  :  it  was 
once  the  land  of  wood,  and  should  be  so  again,  but 
it  is  not  so  here.  •  Here  indeed,  one  is  reminded  of 
a  story  which  Dorothy  Wordsworth  quotes  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  {Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland, 
under  date  September  21,  1803).  "  .  .  .  .  The  neigh- 
bouring ground  had  the  wildness  of  a  forest,  being 
irregularly  scattered  over  with  fine  old  trees.  The 
wind  was  tossing  their  branches,  and  sunshine  danc- 
ing among  the  .loaves,  and  I  happened  to  exclaim, 
'  What  a  life  there  is  in  trees ! ',  on  which  Mr.  Scott 
observed  that  the  words  reminded  him  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  born  and  educated  on  an  island 
of  the  Orcades,  and  came  to  spend  a  summer  at  Kelso 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  She  used 
to  say  that  in  the  new  world  into  which  she  was 
come  nothing  had  disappointed  her  so  much  as  trees 
and  woods ;  she  complained  that  they  were  lifeless, 
silent,  and,  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ever- 
changing  ocean,  even  insipid.  At  first  I  was  surprised, 
but  the  next  moment  I  felt  that  the  impression  was 
natural.  Mr.  Scott  said  that  she  was  a  very  sensible 
young  woman,  and  had  road  much.  She  talked  with 
endless  rapture  and  feeling  of  the  power  and  greatness 
of  the  ocean,  and  with  the  same  passionate  attachment 
returned  to  her  native  land  without  any  probability  of 
quitting  it  again." 

In  the  island  of  Tyree,  still  more  when  crossing — as 
one  does  now  on  the  West  Highland  Railway — the 
Moor  of  Rannoch,  one  is  persistently  conscious  that 
trees  ought  to  be  there ;  it  is  obvious  they  were  there 
once,  and  the  landscape  requires  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  parts  of   the  Highlands  of   Scotland,    where 
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trees  have  been  destroyed,  possibly  for  fuel,  or  perhaps, 
as  within  our  own  memory,  on  the  Duke  of  Athole's 
property,  by  storm.  None  who  have  seen  those 
thousands  of  stalwart  trees  lying  in  heaps  on  the 
hillside,  their  branches  torn  and  mangled,  their  roots 
pointing  to  the  sky,  can  ever  forget  this  testimony  to 
what  Nature  in  her  wilder  moods  may  do,  even  far 
inland  or  on  a  sheltered  hillside. 

Burt,  in  his  Letters,  referring  to  a  quaint  book  of 
travel  called  A  Jouimey  Through  Scotland,  published 
in  1723,  remarks  :  "  He  labours  the  Plantations  about 
the  country-seats  so  much  that  he  shows  thereby  what 
a  Rarity  Trees  are  in  Scotland,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
often  remarked  that  here  are  but  few  Birds  except 
such  as  build  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  so  scarce  are 
Hedges  and  Trees." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  lost 
his  walking-stick  in  the  Hebrides  he  was  convinced 
it  was  stolen,  and  Boswell  could  not  persuade  him  out 
of  the  suspicion.  '*  No,  no,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  who  has  got  it  will 
part  with  it.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  a  piece 
of  timber  here  !  " 

Macculloch  remarks  on  the  destruction  of  trees,  and 
says  that  Johnson's  remark  **  that  no  tree  in  Scot- 
land is  older  than  the  Union "  is  likely  soon  to  prove 
true. 

"  In  former  ages  these  trees  were  preserved  and 
venerated,  and  by  the  recollections  of  the  length  of 
time  they  had  sheltered  and  thrown  an  air  of  dignity 
and  importance  over  the  castles  and  seats  of  ancient 
families,  the  respect  of  people  for  their  owners  was 
increased  and  preserved.  But  such  recollections  are 
now  out  of  fashion,  the  trees  are  valued  according  to 
the  money  they  bring,  and  like  the  fidelity  of  the 
clansmen,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder." 
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IT  would  be  tolerably  safe  to  assert  that  of  those 
who  approach  Barra,  certainly  if  coming  from  the 
south,  nine- tenths  look  with  satisfaction,  if  not  affec- 
tion, upon  the  still  waters  of  Castle  Bay,  for  they 
have  almost  certainly  spent  several  hours  in  a  fashion 
which  makes  them  more  than  thankful  for  a  peaceful 
harbour  and  a  tranquil  sea.  Even  if  they  are  going 
further  the  worst  is  over,  and  the  worst — from,  say 
an  hour  beyond  Tobermory — is  an  experience  compared 
with  which  that  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  a  mere  trifle. 
Macbrayne  facetiously  describes  the  journey,  which 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  week,  as  of  seven  and 
a  half  hours'  duration,  6  a.m.  from  Oban  to  1.30  Castle 
Bay  ;  but  there  are  circumstances,  such  as  the  condition 
of  one's  fellow-passengers,  the  accommodation,  the 
amount  of  space  at  command,  which,  even  when  one 
is  the  best  of  sailors,  compel  attention  to  the  duration 
of  time,  and  that  is  seldom  limited  to  seven  and  a  half 
or  even  nine  hours. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Flowerdale  is  537,  and  we,  per- 
sonally, have  spent  some  very  happy  hours  on  the 
brave  little  boat.  We  generally  had  the  deck  to  our- 
selves, we  asked  no  questions,  we  came  provided  with 
food,  and  we  had  every  confidence  in  the  kindly 
captain.     May  he  live  to  rule  a  better  boat ! 

There  is  a  companion-boat,  the  Staffa^  her  tonnage 
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is  196,  her  captain  and  mate  are  alleged  to  be  very 
skilful  seamen,  and  the  boat,  built  for  the  Tagus,  but 
rejected  for  river  traffic,  is  said  to  be  very  strong.  I 
can  well  believe  it,  for,  I  repeat,  her  tonnage  is  196  and 
she  crosses  the  roughest  minch  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  so  much  the  better  for  Barra. 
As  the  purser  of  the  Dunara  Castle  said  to  us  under 
some  such  circumstances,  "  If  it  were  not  for  these 
little  disadvantages  " — the  discomfort  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures — "  we  should  not  be  the  select  party  we  are," 
and  Barra  has  quite  enough  to  endure  without  the 
invasion  of  the  tourist. 

Though  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  feel  deficient 
in  gratitude  to  Macbrayne,  his  red  ochre  funnels  re- 
present probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  innovations 
in  the  modem  life  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  The  postage 
between  the  Islands  and  the  mainland  seems  to  us 
tedious  enough,  but  in  the  old  days,  before  the  mail- 
boats  were  established,  the  connexion  was  incredibly 
difficult.  The  Agricultural  Survey  of  1811  calculates, 
(p.  519)  that  for  Clanranald  to  communicate  between 
his  two  estates  in  South  Uist  and  in  Arisaig  (on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  mainland),  and  to  get  a  reply, 
would  occupy  between  two  and  three  months,  after 
a  journey  (via  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness) 
of  1,444  miles,  of  which  200  would  be  over  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  fords  and  ferries. 

If  only  Macbrayne  would  put  large  boats  on  to  such 
crossings  as  from  Mull  to  Barra,  Skye  to  Lewis,  Tober- 
mory to  Tyree,  instead  of  keeping  them  all  for  inland 
lochs,  and,  even  more,  if  he  would  give  us  deck-chairs 
in  place  of  impossibly  high  and  uncomfortable  camp- 
stools,  and  a  few  "garden-seats"  with  sloping  backs 
instead  of  the  rigid  benches  at  present  in  favour,  one 
could   forgive     him   other   and   perhaps   more   serious 
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offences  against  one's  comfort ;  but  to  have  one's  feet 
hanging  in  mid-air,  and  one's  back  unsupported,  or 
forced  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  serious  aggra- 
vations of  the  wet  and  the  cold,  the  driving  wind,  the 
pitching  deck;  with  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  one's 
fellow  -  travellers,  in  an  un ventilated,  evil-smelling 
saloon,  for  sole  alternative. 

None  of  the  Islands  has  an  approach  half  so  pictur- 
esque as  that  of  Castle  Bay,  nor  such  an  air,  fictitious 
though  it  be,  of  prosperity  and  well-being.  The  pros- 
perity, far  more  real,  of  North  Uist,  has  an  air  of 
being  ashamed  of  itself,  that  of  Lewis  of  being  merely 
temporary,  and  for  commercial  purposes.  But  poor 
little  Barra  puts  her  best  foot  foremost,  and  brings 
down  all  she  possesses  to  the  sea-shore,  to  welcome  the 
stranger. 

The  bay  is  almost  circular,  the  opening  somewhat 
narrow,  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one's  eye  is  the 
quaint  little  Castle  of  Kisimul,  the  old  stronghold  of 
the  Macneills,  sitting  firmly  on  a  tight  little  island 
which  just  holds  it,  with  not  an  inch  to  spare.  The 
Castle  is  said  to  be  six  hundred  years  old,  the  fort  is 
hexagonal  in  form,  the  walls  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 
There  is  a  high  square  tower  in  one  angle,  which  tra- 
dition says  was  always  occupied  by  a  watchman  who  let 
fall  a  heavy  stone  on  to  the  head  of  any  one  attempting 
to  surprise  the  gate.  There  is  a  local  story  that  he  used 
to  repeat  rhymes  to  keep  himself  awake.  Except  by 
water,  it  is  of  course  entirely  inaccessible,  and  a  more 
interesting  example  of  its  kind  could  hardly  be  found. 

The  Macneills  of  Barra,  as  every  one  knows,  "  had  a 
boat  of  their  ain  at  the  Flood."  It  is  said  that  there 
were  thirty-three  Roderick  Macneills  in  succession 
before  we  come  to  the  first  one  known  to  have  possessed 
a  charter,  one  Gilieonan,  son  of  Roderick,  grandson  of 
Murdoch,  who  flourished  somewhere  about  1427. 
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They  were  the  possessors,  according  to  an  ancient 
description,  not  only  of  Barra  and  various  smaller 
islands,  but  also  of  "  all  and  sundry  other  castles,  fort- 
alices,  manor  places,  fishings,  tofts,  crofts,  muirs,  marshes, 
islands,  lochs,  pasturages,  pendicles,  annexes,  connexes, 
and  pertinents,  whatsomever,  pertaining  to  the  said  Isle 
of  Barray,  remanent  isles  above  specified,  or  possessed 
by  the  said  Macneill,  all  lying  within  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Inverness,  and  now  united,  annexed,  and  incorporated 
in  ane  heil  and  free  barony,  called  the  baron  of 
Barray." 

One  cannot  wonder,  after  all  this,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  encouragement  of  his  lieges,  that  a  herald 
should  daily  proclaim  from  the  roof  of  Kisimul  Castle 
that  the  great  Chief  having  dined,  the  people  of  the 
island  were  now  at  liberty  to  refresh  themselves.  One 
cause  of  their  extreme  dignity  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
held  their  lands  direct  from  the  Crown  without  any 
overlord.  But  unhappily,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
they  fell  upon  evil  days.  It  happened  that  the  Chief 
of  the  period,  a  Rory  of  course,  known,  moreover, 
as  "Rory  the  turbulent"  (Ruary  'n'  tarter)  seized 
an  English  ship  which  was  passing  along  the  coast. 
Queen  Elizabeth  complained  to  the  King,  and  Rory  was 
summoned  to  Edinburgh  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  an 
order  with  which  he  characteristically  refused  to 
comply.  Mackenzie,  known  as  "  the  Tutor  "  of  Kintail, 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  ingratiating  himself  at 
Court,  and  effected  by  treachery  what  better  authorized 
methods  had  failed  to  achieve. 

He  went  off  in  whatever  kind  of  boat  answered  to 
the  yacht  of  the  period,  called  at  Kisimul,  and  invited 
Macneill  and  his  retainers  to  dine  on  board.  Having 
made  them  all  drunk,  he  put  the  inferior  persons  on 
shore,  and  carried  off  the  Chief  to  Edinburgh.  The 
prisoner  was  tried,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  an  offence 
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which  he  alleged  was  fully  justified,  as  an  attempt  at 
retaliation  for  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  his  King,  and  still 
more  to  the  unhappy  Mary,  his  King's  mother.  The 
excuse  was  accepted,  and  his  life  spared,  but  the  lords  of 
Barra  were  thenceforth  placed  under  the  superiority  of 
Kintail,  i.e.  in  the  humiliating  position  of  holding  their 
lands  from  a  fellow-chief  instead  of  from  the  Crown. 

Among  various  stories  of  MacneilFs  humiliation  under 
this  hated  yoke,  is,  that  on  one  occasion  Lord  Mac- 
donald  was  seen  approaching  the  island  at  a  period 
of  great  destitution.  Macneill  was  unable  either  to 
leave  the  island  or  to  give  him  proper  entertainment, 
and  his  Highland  pride  could  not  stand  having  to  make 
confession  of  not  being  in  a  position  to  show  hospitality. 
He  accordingly  got  into  a  creel  and  ordered  a  fisherman 
to  carry  him  away  from  Kisimul  on  his  back.  As  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  they  met  Macdonald,  who  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  fisherman,  whose  creel  being 
portentously  heavy,  broke  from  the  rope,  and  Macneill 
fell  to  the  ground.  Upon  this.  Lord  Macdonald  who 
seems,  like  others  of  his  period,  to  have  been  ready,  like 
Silas  Wegg,  to  "  drop  into  poetry,"  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  Gaelic  verse  : 

It  is  opportune  for  me  to  \ye  going 

Fi'oni  Scanty  BaiTa  which  in  not  abundant ; 

Prom  the  shells  *  I  gather 

That  the  clan  Macneill  are  in  need. 

They  call  Macneill  a  **lortl," 

And  the  smallest  of  birds  a  **  bird," 

They  call  the  grouse's  nest  "a  nest," 

And  a  **  nest "  too  is  that  of  the  smallest  birdling ; 

But  small,  small  is  my  blessing  (m  the  withe  ' 

That  allowed  his  mouth  to  Ik?  under  the  ci-eel. 

The  superiority  of  the  laird  of  Kintail  subsequently 

*  Probiibly  cockle  shells,  showing  what  food  the  people  had  fallen 
back  upon. 

'  i.e.  the  coixi  which  suspended  the  basket,  probably  nuule  of  reeds 
or  of  bent  grass. 
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passed  by  marriage  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  the 
representatives  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  had  died 
out  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  The  Kings  of  Scotland 
always  favoured  division  of  power,  and  there  were 
many  shoots  from  the  main  trunk,  including  seven  Mac- 
donalds, as  well  as  seven  of  other  patronymics.  The 
superiority  of  Barra,  the  value  of  which  is  variously 
reported  as  from  a  shilling  to  some  forty  i)ounds 
Scots,  still  forms  part,  it  is  alleged,  of  the  Macdonald 
estates,  and  one  rejoices  that,  however  remotely,  the 
island  should  still  be  connected  with  one  of  the  old 
families. 

It  is  sad,  however,  that  another  and  less  creditable 
consequence  was  that,  in  the  '45,  the  Chief  was  prevented 
by  his  Superior  from  joining  the  Stuart  cause.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  sympathies,  and  was  for  a  time 
confined  in  London.  Looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's  conduct  was  somewhat 
to  his  credit,  as  in  the  event  of  MacneilFs  forfeiture  of 
his  estate  he,  as  Superior,  would  have  reaped  advantage 
of  the  kind  by  which  the  Campbells  have  so  often 
profited.^ 

Like  the  Clanranalds  in  Uist,  the  Macneills  were 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  kelp  industry,  and  the 
island  passed  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Gordon  some- 
where about  1838. 

General  Macneill,  a  brave  soldier,  survived  till  1863, 
gratefully  remembered  by  his  bereaved  islanders.  Mr. 
Eraser  Macintosh,  M.P.,  tells  a  pathetic  story  of  one  of 


*  Charles  II.  remarked  that  there  never  wa«  a  rel)ellion  in  Scot- 
land without  either  a  Campbell  or  a  Dalrymple  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (History  of  tlie  clan  Macgregor,  p.  51)  points  out 
that  the  Argyll  Campbells  fi»om  their  vantage  ground  of  frequent 
presence  at  Court  always  "found  advantage  in  keeping  o'  the 
windy  side  o'  the  law,  and  in  qualifying  theu*  aggressions  of  their 
Highland  neighbours  by  such  plausible  forms  as  might  pass  current  in 
case  of  inquiry  at  the  seat  of  government." 
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his  own  Highland  constituents  who  visited  him  in 
London,  **  chiefly  that  he  might  with  his  own  eyes  see 
the  house  where  General  Macneill  had  lived  and  died." 

The  family  of  Barra  is  still  represented  by  a  Rory, 
an  exile,  alas  !  living  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  great- 
grandson  of  another  Rory,  Roderick  of  Brevaig,  who 
emigrated  from  Barra  in  1802. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Macneills  made  a 
gallant  fight  for  their  island  home  ;  it  was  no  case  of 
dying  out  by  slow  decay,  as  among  the  Clanranalds  of 
Uist.  Even  as  late  as  1794,  we  read,  in  the  Old  Sta- 
tistical Account,  of  great  improvement  in  agriculture 
within  the  last  five  years,  "when  Mr.  Macneill,  returned 
from  visiting  foreign  countries,  has  begun  to  introduce 
the  method  used  in  the  low  country  as  far  as  he  thinks 
the  soil  and  climate  can  admit." 

The  crofts  seem  to  have  been  small,  not  more  than 
from  £3  to  £4,  but  with  the  help  of  the  common-land 
most  were  able  to  keep  three  horses,  four  cows,  and 
eight  or  ten  sheep. 

"  The  tenants,"  we  learn,  "  pay  their  rents  bj'-  kelp- 
making,  the  proprietor  paying  them,  if  on  their  own 
farm,  £2  12«.  6c?.  a  ton,  if  on  his,  from  £1  lOs,  to  £2  2d. 
.  .  .  The  people  live  very  easy,  excepting  in  bad  years, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bread."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  read,  "  the  proprietor  supplies  the  country 
with  low  country  meal  at  the  market  price." 

Things  are  now  very  diflferent.  Though,  in  this 
present  year,  1901,  the  proprietor  has  been  compelled 
to  hand  over  3,000  acres  (till  now  part  of  a  single  farm 
which  covers  one-third  of  the  island)  for  the  use  of  the 
crofters  and  fishermen,  very  much  remains  to  be  done. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  very  good  pier,  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  Islands,  while  all  around,  a  number  of 
miniature  piers,  each  accompanied  by  a  little  iron  or 
wooden  hut,  jut  out  a  score  or  so  of  feet  from  the  land, 
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revealing,  to  the  initiated,  the  fact  that  Barra  is  one 
of  the  largest  fish-curing  stations  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  Surrounding  the  bay  are  some  half-dozen 
good  and  well-placed  buildings — the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  best  in  the  islands,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  few  neat  slate-roofed  houses  belonging  to 
successful  tradesmen,  and  the  little  hotel,  erected,  I 
believe,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fish-curers,  who 
come  in  great  numbers  in  June  and  July,  but  which  is 
also  used  by  occasional  visitors,  sometimes  artists. 
Behind,  rises  a  hill  1,260  feet  high,  which  seems  to 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  island,  like,  to  use  a  homely 
simile,  a  pudding  in  a  dish,  the  dish  being  represented 
by  a  tract  of  almost  level  land  varying  in  width  and 
stretching  away  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  The 
hill  rises  abruptly  behind  the  village  of  Castle  Bay, 
grey  and  bare  like  all  the  higher  ground  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  so  intersected  with  rocks,  that  the  people 
tell  you  that  you  may  climb  up  without  stepping  on 
the  rock,  and  down  again  without  stepping  on  the 
grass. 

The  island  lies  north-east  and  south-west,  and 
measures  about  eight  miles  by  four,  or  for  part  of  its 
length,  two.  A  good  road  surrounds  the  mountain, 
bearing  *witness  to  the  fact  of  long-established  traffic 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  island.  This  pro- 
bably is  partly  because,  when  the  old  Castle  of  Kisimul 
became  uninhabitable,  the  Macneills  removed,  what  one 
may  call  the  seat  of  government,  to  Eoligarry,  where 
they  built  a  substantial  house,  though  from  the 
presence  of  remains  of  a  much  older  civilization,  as 
well  tis  because  the  soil  at  that  end  of  the  island  is 
more  productive  than  elsewhere,  one  may  conclude 
that  the  north  and  south  shores  of  Barra  have  always 
been  in  active  relation  with  each  other,  the  one  as  the 
agricultural,  the  other  as  the  fishing  settlement.    More- 
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over,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  kelp-making,  there  was 
a  factory  towards  the  north  end,  which  may  partly 
account  for  the  quality  of  the  road. 

On  leaving  Castle  Bay  all  signs  of  prosperity  are  at 
an  end,  and  not  even  in  South  Uist  are  the  houses 
more  wretched  or  the  scraps  of  cultivated  ground  more 
pitiable.  In  one  little  gully  on  the  east  side  an  attempt 
has  been  made  at  tree-planting,  mainly  of  elders, 
birches,  and  pines,  with  such  fair  success  that  one 
wonders  it  has  not  been  carried  further.  The  coarser 
trees  have  provided  shelter  for  those  of  more  value, 
and  though  none  have  gained  any  height  beyond  the 
dignity  of  bushes,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winds, 
they  are  at  least  a  suggestion  of  what  might  be  done  if 
some  sort  of  artificial  screen  could  be  provided  until 
they  had  attained  a  stronger  maturity. 

Turning  westward  from  Castle  Bay  one  comes  sud- 
denly, at  the  turn  of  the  road,  upon  a  little  castle,  a 
very  toy  in  fortifications,  standing  upon  a  little  island 
in  a  little  lake  which  may  be  the  scene  intended  in 
the  story  of  Saint  Clair  of  the  Isles,  a  once  popular 
novel,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Porter.  A  little  further  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  one  of  the  mysterious  Standing- 
stones  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  islands,  and 
of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  guess  the  original  purpose, 
whether  memorials,  landmarks,  or  the  site  of  worship, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  kind  of  worship  they  have  belonged. 

One  natural  feature  of  the  Island  of  Barra,  which  is 
of  special  interest,  is  Cockle  Bay,  a  shimmering  expanse, 
almost  snow-white  and  consisting  entirely  of  cockle 
shells,  empty  or  full,  and  of  the  dust  and  fragments  of 
a  great  cockle  population,  probably  of  thousands  of 
years'  duration.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  vast 
nursery  of  shell-fish  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  seems 
to  have  considerably  astonished  Mr.  Donald  Munro, 
High  Dean  of  the  Isles,  who,   as  the   title-page  of  his 
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"  Description  "  tells  us,  "  travelled  through  the  most  of 
them  in  the  year  1594."  His  ingenious  theory  deserves 
quotation  : 

"  In  the  north  end  of  this  ile  of  Barray  there  is  ane 
round  heigh  know,  mayne  grasse  and  greine  round 
about  it  to  the  heid,  on  the  top  of  quhilk  ther  is  ane 
spring  and  fresh  water  well.  This  well  treuly  springs 
up  certaine  little  round  quhyte  things,  less  nor  the 
quantity  of  ane  confeit  corne,  lykest  to  the  shape  and 
figure  of  ane  little  cokill,  as  it  appearit  to  me.  Out  of 
this  well  runs  ther  ane  little  strype  downwith  to  the 
sea,  and  quher  it  enters  into  the  sea  ther  is  ane  myle 
braid  of  sands  quhilk  ebbs  ane  myle  callit  the  Trayr- 
more  of  Killbaray  that  is  the  grate  sandes  of  Barray. 
This  sand  is  all  full  of  grate  cokills  and  alledgit  be 
the  ancient  countrymen,  that  the  cokills  comes  down 
out  of  the  forsaid  hill  throughe  the  said  strype  in  the 
first  small  forme  that  we  have  spoken  off,  and  after 
their  coming  to  the  sandes  growes  grate  cokills 
alwayes.  There  is  na  fairer  and  more  profitable  sands 
for  cokills  in  all  the  world." 

This  explanation  appears  to  have  been  seriously 
received,  for  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  (1755)  we 
find  a  solemn  contradiction  based  upon  the  two  argu- 
ments :  (1)  that  though  there  are  such  a  hill  and  such  a 
spring,  the  water  never  reaches  the  sea,  but  is  absorbed 
by  the  sandy  soil  on  the  way;  and  (2)  that  '*it  is  allowed 
by  all  naturalists  that  every  animal  procreates  its  own 
species." 

The  cockles,  be  their  origin  what  it  may,  have  been  a 
valuable  asset  of  the  island,  and  it  is  said  have  sustained 
hundreds  of  families  in  hard  times. 

Not  far  from  Cockle  Bay  is  the  burial-ground  of 
Kilbar  (the  Church  of  St.  Barr)  where  are  the  remains 
of  three  chapels,  one  even  smaller  than  the  little  one 
in  Tyree.     Many,  if  not  most  of  these  chapels,  have  the 
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east  wall  blank,  but  one  of  these  has  the  peculiarity  of 
an  east  window,  which,  however,  measuring  only  16 
inches  by  3^  inches,  can  be  reckoned  but  a  very  trifling 
exception ! 

The  island  formerly  possessed  a  wooden  image  of  St. 
Barr,  which  was  annually  produced  on  his  festival, 
September  25,  and  clothed  with  a  linen  shirt,  probably 
the  remains  of  some  forgotten  ceremonial.  Probably 
Barra  was  of  some  importance  in  Columban  days,  and  it 
is  said  that  some  of  the  small  islands  belonging  to  it 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  diocese  of  the 
Sudreys. 

St.  Michael's  Day,  in  old  times  the  great  festival  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  coming  but  four  days  later,  the  Holy-day 
was  often  kept  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  week, 
and  there  were  horse-races  on  the  sands  and  various 
forms  of  merry-making. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  festival  is  that  of  St. 
Bridget,  to  whom,  I  believe,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Barra,  is  dedicated.  The  Church  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  a  handsome  little 
building,  well  fitted  and  well  kept,  and  the  parish  priest 
is  Dean  of  the  Isles,  so  that  it  is  quite  an  important 
religious  centre.  There  is  a  second  Chapel  and  a  priest 
at  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  is  on  St.  Bride's  Day 
that  people  meet  outside  the  Church,  and,  by  a  very  old 
custom,  ballot  for  the  position  of  the  boats  for  the 
coming  fishing  season,  after  which  again  the  skipper  of 
each  boat  draws  lots  for  his  crew,  he  himself  having 
made  his  arrangements  with  some  fish-curer  who  lets 
him  have  a  boat  and  a  bounty  for  the  men,  while  he,  in 
return,  undertakes  to  let  the  curer  have  all  the  herring 
taken  by  the  boat's  crew  during  the  season.  As  the 
price  is  fixed  beforehand  this  monopoly  often  falls  hard 
on  the  men.  They  are  driven  to  it  almost  of  necessity, 
for,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  bounty,  often  paid  on 
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the  truck  system,  i.e.  in  goods,  is  very  valuable  to  the 
poor  who  have  come  to  the  end  of  their  autumn  earn- 
ings, 'and  now  that  the  kelp-trade  is  declining  have 
been  almost  unemployed  all  the  winter ;  moreover,  as 
the  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  dangerous 
north  and  north-west  shores  of  the  Long  Island,  a 
special  boat,  heavier  and  more  costly  than  anything 
they  possess,  is  required. 

The  details  of  the  fishing  arrangements  seem  to  be 
in  something  of  a  transition  stage,  so  in  attempting  to 
describe  them,  I  speak  subject  to  correction,  conscious 
that  even  as  I  write,  the  old  customs  may  already  be 
passing  away.  I  believe,  however,  that  still,  after  all 
the  business  is  completed,  the  fishermen  pass  into  the 
little  grey  Church  under  the  shadow  of  which  their 
plans  have  been  discussed,  and  then  a  Service  is  held, 
praying  for  a  blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  Gaelic  hymn  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  have  always  associated  with  this  occasion, 
with  its  burden  of — 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
The  Thive  in  One  l)e  with  us  always; 
On  the  sea  when  the  flood  is  alM)ut  lis, 

O  Mother  !     Mary  be  with  lis  ! 

We  were  in  the  island  one  year  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  August,  and  I  remember  one  bright  Sunday 
morning  when,  looking  from  the  door  of  our  little  inn, 
we  saw  an  unusual  number  of  persons  coming  from  all 
directions  and  gathering  about  the  walls  of  the  Church 
which  stiiuds,  unenclosed,  on  the  rocky  hill-side.  We 
passed  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  followed  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  As  always  in  these  islands,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  nowhere  else  in  a  Christian  country,  the  men 
among  the  Church-goers  were  in  excess  of  the  women. 
They  were  evidently  fishermen,  and  all,  old  and  young, 
were  clad  in  their  best   blue  jerseys  or  sleeved  waist- 
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coats.  Among  the  women  the  Macneill  tartan  was  con- 
spicuous. The  younger  women  wore  little  kerchiefs 
falling  back  from  their  hair,  sometimes  held  in  place 
by  foreign-looking  combs  or  pins.  Their  dress  Was 
generally  a  blouse  and  skirt,  the  lineiil  successor,  differ- 
ently worn,  of  the  jacket  and  petticoat  of  the  elder 
women  who,  moreover,  wore  a  shawl  which  covered 
head  and  shoulders.  All  were  neat,  and  looked  far 
more  picturesque  than  some  half-dozen  who  wore  hats, 
generally  of  a  startling  variety,  imported  from  Glasgow. 
The  occasion  was  obviously  a  special  one,  and,  as  we  soon 
discovered,  was  the  farewell  service  for  the  men  going 
off  to  the  "loch  fishing" — which  unfortunately  takes  off 
the  able-bodied  men  just  at  the  time  of  year  when  they 
are  most  wanted  to  look  after  the  crops,  thus  leaving 
all  the  heavier  work  for  the  women. 

It  was  a  pathetic  and  interesting  sight.  All  joined 
heartily  in  the  Service  and  in  the  hymns  of  praise 
to  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea.  They  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  sermon,  in  Gaelic  of  course,  which  was 
special  to  the  occasion,  and  made  reference  to  the 
dangers  before  them,  to  the  separation  from  home  and 
friends,  to  the  likelihood  that  never  again  would  just 
that  congregation  meet  together ;  for  even  for  those 
wlio  remained,  death  was  near,  and  on  the  sea  a 
thousand  dangers  were  for  ever  plotting  against  the 
life  of  man. 

And  indeed  the  life  of  the  fisherman  is  one  of  fear- 
ful risk,  and  we  heard  often  of  men  dying  from  cold, 
and  exhaustion,  and  fatigue,  apart  even  from  all  the 
dangers  from  wind  and  wave  never  absent  in  those 
fearful  seas. 

The  chance  visitor  who  sees  the  fisherman  lying 
asleep  in  the  sun,  and  talks  thenceforward,  with  a 
show  of  authority,  about  the  idleness  of  the  High- 
landers, little  realizes  the  likelihood  that  such  a  man 
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has  been  out  all  night.  Starting  early  in  the  afternoon, 
a  crew  of  perhaps  six,  they  may  have  to  run  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  up  the  coast  in  search  of  the  herring. 
Their  skill  in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  fish 
is  like  an  extra  sense.  Without  waiting  for  the  phos- 
phorescent shimmer  of  the  water,  before  even  the 
plunging  of  the  solan-goose,  or  the  swoop  of  the  gulls 
have  revealed  its  presence,  they  will  point  to  some 
distant  patch  of  water  and  tell  you  "  the  fish  has 
come."  There  are  times  when  they  smell  it,  long 
before  the  fastidious  nose  of  the  landsman  is  in  the 
least  conscious  of  its  presence  ;  at  other  times  they  tell 
you  they  feel  it  in  the  air. 

Much  to  our  regret  we  were  never  out  with  any  boat 
"on  business,"  though,  with  the  same  boats  in  their 
leisure  hours,  we  were  familiar  enough.  The  hold  is 
broad  and  open,  and  the  forecastle  incredibly  small, 
though  it  is  all  they  have  for  shelter,  and  cooking, 
and  sleeping,  when  sleep  is  possible.  In  the  absence 
of  personal  observation,  I  borrow  Buchanan's  graphic 
description  of  the  night's  work  {The  Hebrid  Isles. 
Robert  Buchanan.     Chapter  v.) : 

"  One  man  grips  the  helm,  another  seizes  the  back 
rope  of  the  net,  a  third  the  skunk  or  body,  a  fourth 
is  placed  to  see  the  buoys  clear  and  heave  them  out,  the 
rest  attend  forward,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  other 
nets,  ready,  in  case  the  boat  should  run  too  fast,  to 
steady  her  by  dropping  the  anchor  a  few  fathoms 
into  the  sea.  When  all  the  nets  are  out,  the  boat  is 
brought  bow  on  to  the  nets,  the  *  swing '  (as  they  call 
the  rope  attached  to  the  nets)  secured  to  the  smack's 
'  bits '  and  all  hands  then  lower  the  mast  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  mast  lowered,  secured,  and  made  all  clear 
for  hoisting  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  candle 
lantern  set  up  in  the  iron  stand  made  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  it,  the  crew  leave  one  look-out  on  deck,  and 
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turn  in  below  for  a  nap  in^their  clothes  .  .  .  daybreaks, 
and  every  man  is  on  deck.  All  hands  are  busy  at  work 
taking  the  nets  in  over  the  bow,  two  supporting  the 
body,  the  rest  hauling  the  back  rope,  save  one,  who 
draws  the  net  into  the  hold,  and  another  who  arranges 
it  from  side  to  side  in  the  hold  to  keep  the  vessel  even. 
Tweet !  Tweet !  that  thin  cheeping  sound,  resembling 
the  razor-like  call  of  the  bat,  is  made  by  the  dying 
herrings  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  sea  to  leeward, 
the  smack's  hold,  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  men  are 
gleaming  like  silver.  As  many  of  the  fish  as  possible 
are  shaken  loose  during  the  process  of  hauling  in,  but 
the  rest  are  left  in  the  net  until  the  smack  gets  to  shore. 
Three  or  four  hours  pass  away  in  this  wet  and  tiresome 
work.  At  last,  however,  the  nets  are  all  drawn  in,  the 
mast  is  hoisted,  the  sail  set.  .  .  .  Everywhere  on  the 
water,  see  the  fishing-boats  making  for  the  same  bourne, 
blessing  their  luck  or  cursing  their  misfortune,  just 
as  the  events  of  the  night  may  have  been.  All  sail  is 
set  if  possible,  and  it  is  a  wild  race  to  the  market. 
Even  when  the  anchorage  is  reached,  the  work  is 
not  quite  finished  ;  for  the  fish  has  to  be  measured 
out  in  cran^  baskets  and  delivered  at  the  curing-station. 
By  the  time  that  the  crew  have  got  their  morning 
dram,  have  arranged  their  nets  snugly  in  the  stern, 
and  have  had  some  herrings  for  dinner,  it  is  time  to 
be  off  again  to  the  harvest-field." 

Everywhere,  and  in  Barra  especially,  we  were  told 
that  the  fishing  was  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  it  used 
to  be.  In  the  present  year  (1901),  though  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  harbours  both  of  Castle  Bay  and  Stomoway 
were  crowded  with  masts,  both  local  and  foreign — of 
which  more  elsewhere — we  were  told  that  hundreds 
had  gone  away,  for  the  fish  was  very  scarce. 


^  A  cran  holds  rather  more  than  a  herring  harrel. 
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In  Barra,  in  the  old  days,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  {Old  Statistical  Account),  the  average  take 
during  the  spring-fishing  (end  of  March  to  end  of  June) 
was  1,000  to  1,500  ling  to  each  boat,  and  the  twenty  or 
thirty  boats  which  then  represented  the  great  fleet  of 
the  present  time  would  take,  "  one  year  with  another, 
30,000  ling  besides  cod.  .  .  .  They  carry  their  fish 
to  Glasgow  in  the  very  boats  they  use  at  the  fishing, 
where  the  ling  sell  from  £5  to  £6  the  hundred.  Herring 
has  often  been  got  here  in  great  abundance,  but  the 
want  of  salt  has  sometimes  prevented  the  inhabitants 
from  deriving  any  considerable  advantage  from  it." 
That  must,  of  course,  have  been  before  the  establish- 
ment of  organized  curing-stations.  The  fish-curers  of 
the  present  day  seldom  belong  to  the  island :  they  come 
not  only  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  but  from 
Grimsby  and  Yarmouth,  from  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  even  from  Russia. 

In  old  days  the  dogfish  and  the  cuddy  had  a  value 
for  their  oil,  which  sold  at  sevenpence  or  eightpence  the 
Scotch  pint,  and  often  sufficed  to  pay  the  rent.  Oil, 
too,  was  taken  from  the  seath  or  coalfish  (in  Gaelic 
piocach),  and  also  from  the  seal. 

Even  in  the  good  old  days,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  there  had  over  been  an  exclusively  fishing  popula- 
tion. It  is  quite  in  vain  to  contrast  the  fisherman  of 
the  Hebrides  with  his  brother  of  the  east  coast,  whose 
hunting-ground  is  very  difiPerent. 

The  fact  is  obvious  enough  to  any  observer  not  a 
proprietor,  but — always  with  the  desire  of  excluding 
mere  personal  prejudice — I  again  quote  from  the  often- 
quoted  Report  on  the  Crofters*  Commission  : 

"  On  this  island  no  fisherman  can  live  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sea  alone,  owing  to  the  tempestuous  nature 
of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of  a  ready  transit  to  the 
markets.     Those,  then,  who   follow   the    profession  of 
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fisherman  should  have  as  much  land  as  would  keep  two 
cows,  and  those  who  live  by  the  land  alone  should  have 
their  present  holdings  greatly  enlarged  and  rented 
according  to  the  value  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  The  cause  of 
the  prevailing  poverty  is  easily  arrived  at :  it  is  the 
want  of  land.  The  land  is  particularly  hilly  and  rocky, 
yet  there  is  enough  of  good  land  if  it  were  divided 
among  the  people." 

The  evidence  goes  on  to  show  that  the  better  half 
is  held  by  large  farmers,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

The  people,  here  and  elsewhere,  were  moved  from 
their  native  glens  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
at  once  become  fishermen,  and  that,  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  as  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  they 
possessed,  or  even  whether,  as  was  very  unlikely,  they 
had  boats  suitable  for  the  purpose,  for  the  inshore 
fishing  is  precarious  in  the  extreme,  even  if  there  were 
any  possibility  of  fresh  fish  reaching  the  market. 
Mr.  Eraser  Mackintosh  entertained  great  hope  that  the 
opening  of  the  railway  to  Mallaig,  this  year  accom- 
plished, might  have  good  results  in  this  direction  ;  but 
carriage  by  railway  has  not  always  shown  itself  bene- 
ficial to  the  home-market,  and  one  must  not  be  too 
sanguine.  Moreover,  there  is  not  at  present  any  direct 
communication  between  Barra  and  Mallaig,  so  that  any 
advantage  as  to  markets  is  more  likely  to  fall  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Long  Island. 

Even  if  the  whole  22,000  acres  of  Barra  were  divided 
among  the  people  they  would  not  have  more  than 
seems  really  needful  to  supply  such  necessaries  of  life 
as  they  enjoyed  under  the  former  proprietors. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  the  Report  of  the  Crofters  Coin- 
mission  admits,  "whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  give 
holdings  to  fishermen  without  land.  The  west  coast 
crofters  are  not  historically  a  seafaring  people.  While 
in  many  cases  both  good   boatmen  and  daring  sailors, 
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they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  trust  entirely  to  the  sea 
for  a  living." 

Just  as  one  associates  the  kelp  industry  with  Tyree, 
and  the  land  troubles  with  South  Uist,  so  in  Barra 
one's  attention  is  inevitably  called,  before  all  else,  to 
the  fishing  industry. 

The  grievances  of  the  Barra  fisherman,  apart 
altogether  from  his  grievances  as  a  crofter,  seem 
especially  hard  when  one  realizes  that  now  the  kelp 
industry  is  decaying  and  his  position  as  a  crofter  is 
almost  untenable,  the  fishing  is  all  ho  has  to  look  to. 
As  we  shall  see  in  another  chapter,  even  Nature  and 
the  fluctuations  of  commerce  have  treated  him  hardly  ; 
but  such  conditions  are  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  our  civilization.  His  worst  difficulties  are 
such  as  ought  never  to  exist.  They  have  been  stated 
on  various  public  occasions  and  before  Parliament, 
but  redress  is  slow.  Under  an  Act  of  1770-1,  known 
as  the  White  Fisheries  Act,  the  land,  or  rather 
rocky  waste  within  100  yards  of  the  highest  high- 
water  mark,  is  free  to  fishermen  for  drying  their  nets. 
For  such  laud,  already  included  in  ground  for  which 
crofters  are  paying  rent,  it  was  stated  iu  evidence  at 
a  meeting  of  1,000  fishermen  belonging  both  to  Barra 
and  the  east  coast,  a  second  rent  was  being  charged, 
often  to  the  same  men  in  their  capacity  of  fisher- 
men ;  i.e.  for  six  weeks'  use  of  their  own  rocks  for 
drying  nets,  a  rent  of  Is.  6rf.  to  10.9.  is  exacted  per 
boat,  while  a  third  and  similar  rent  is  also  taken 
from  the  alien  fishermen  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  crofters,  who  were  very  friendly  with  the  east- 
coast  fishermen,  and  anxious  to  oblige  them,  would 
have  done  so  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  but 
naturally  considered  that  the  profit,  if  indeed  any 
profit  at  all  were  legal,  should  go  into  their  own 
pocket.      One   east-coast   witness,    from    Lossiemouth, 
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said  that  "  speaking  for  about  2,000  fishermen  they 
would  not  object  to  pay  £1  per  boat  for  good  land 
to  dry  their  nets  on,  but  they  refused  to  pay  7«.  6c?. 
per  boat  for  what  was  called  net  land,  75  per  cent, 
of  which  was  bare  rock  within  100  yards  of  the 
sea-shore." 

Another  grievance  is  connected  with  the  Barra 
system  of  private  curing-stations — the  little  piers, 
with  huts  adjoining,  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  It  was  stated  that  for  forty-six  such  stations  put 
up  entirely  by  the  curers  themselves,  at  a  cost  varying 
from  £200  to  £1,000,  on  patches  of  bare  rock  close 
by  the  sea,  totally  worthless  for  any  purpose,  they 
were  paying  a  rental  of  £416  ;  that  when  a  curer,  as 
was  very  probable,  became  bankrupt  or  left  dis- 
heartened, he  received  no  compensation,  but  that  the 
whole  benefit  of  their  improvements  and  expenditure 
passed  to  the  estate  often  to  be  re-let  at  greatly 
increased  rent.  In  one  recent  case  such  a  station, 
rented  at  £7,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  man  who 
built  and  maintained  it,  re-let  for  £30,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  rent  would  be  subsequently  raised 
to  £60. 

The  whole  question  of  the  Fisheries  is  now  before 
Parliament,  and  such  facts  being  made  public  must 
— in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country — ultimately 
receive  attention,  though  there  are  no  doubt  many 
complexities  which  will  require   time    to   adjust. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

SOUTH    UI8T 

THERE  is  uothing  but  a  common  name  to  associate 
the  two  islands  of  North  and  South  Uist.  They 
are  separated  by  the  island  of  Benbecula;  they  are 
under  different  proprietors :  the  one  is  Presbyterian,  the 
other  Roman  Catholic ;  the  one  has  certain  connexions 
with  the  life  of  the  outer  world :  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  Long  Island ;  the  other  is  as 
separate  from  all  that  is  human,  kindly,  genial,  as  if  it 
were  a  suburb  of  the  North  Pole. 

There  is,  thank  Heaven,  but  one  South  Uist  in  the 
world,  though  in  poverty,  misery,  and  neglect,  the  island 
of  Barra,  sixteen  miles  south,  runs  it  very  close.  Barra, 
however,  thanks  to  its  harbour  and  its  fishing,  is  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world,  whereas  (save  for  a  few 
tourists  deluded  by  the  tradition  of  past  glory  of  trout- 
fishing — for  the  best  lochs  are  withheld  from  the  public 
— who  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  pay  passing  visits 
to  Loch  Boisdale  on  the  east  coast)  South  Uist  is  surely 
the  most  forsaken  spot  on  God's  earth.  In  spite  of 
some  concessions  of  land,  wrenched,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  by  the  tardy  action  of  the  Crofters'  Commission, 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  ^  is  under  sheep- 
farms,  a  "farm"  here  signifying  a  tract  of  country  once 

*  The  island  of  South  Uist,  inchiding  Beubeciila  and  Eriskay, 
which,  geographically,  belong  to  it,  is  thirty-eight  inik^s  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  nine  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  some  137  square 
miles,  of  which,  according  to  Campbell's  survey,  40,000  acres  are 
adapted  for  cultivation. 
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bright  with  happy  homesteads,  now  laid  bare  and  deso- 
late. Heaps  of  grey  stone  scattered  all  over  the  island 
are  all  that  remain  of  hundreds  of  once  thriving  cot- 
tages ;  narrow  strips  of  greener  grass  or  more  tender 
heather  are  all  that  is  left  to  represent  waving  corn- 
fields and  plots  of  fertile  ground  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  of  home-loving  agriculturists. 
The  more  hardy  and  vigorous  of  the  race  which  once 
flourished  here  are  now  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  the  old,  the  weak,  the  spiritless,  for  the  most 
part,  have  alone  remained,  and  their  children,  white- 
faced,  anaemic,  depressed,  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  sea 
as  one  after  another  the  scraps  of  land  redeemed  by 
their  perilous  industry  were  taken  from  them,  are  still 
fighting  hand-to-hand  with  Nature,  almost  worn  out 
with  a  hopeless  struggle.  They  are  the  only  Highland- 
ers I  ever  met  who  were  curt  in  manner,  almost  in- 
hospitable, discourteous  ;  but  one  soon  learns  to  forgive 
what,  after  all,  is  but  the  result  of  long  years  of  life  "on 
the  defensive." 

Nature  herself  has  been  but  a  hard  step-mother  to 
the  people  of  Uist.  MacCulloch,  the  correspondent  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  wrote  of  it:  "The  sea  is  all  islands, 
and  the  land  all  lakes ;  that  which  is  not  rock  is  sand, 
and  that  which  is  not  mud  is  bog,  and  that  which  is  not 
bog  is  lake,  and  that  which  is  not  lake  is  sea ! " 

It  is  all  true  enough,  but  even  Nature,  "rod  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  might  be,  has  been, .  propitiated.  Even  in 
South  Uist  there  was  a  time  when  life  was  tolerable, 
"  before  chiefs  divorced  themselves  from  their  retainers, 
before  sheep  became  the  golden  image  to  be  worshipped, 
before  the  lust  for  gold  took  the  place  of  love  for  the 
people."  ^ 

The  last  of  the  old  chiefs  of  South  Uist,  Macdonald  of 

*  Preface  by  Alexander  Mackenzie  to  his  edition  of  Stewart  of 
Oarth's  Sketches  of  the  Highlaiulera, 
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Clan  Ranald,^  driven  desperate  by  family  losses,  by 
debts  which  had  been  accumulating  ever  since  the 
disasters  of  the  '45,  hopeless  of  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  his  people,  an  unwilling  party  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
trustees  and  factor,  parted  with  his  estate  of  South  Uist 
in  1841,  to  Colonel  Gordon  of  Cluny. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  island  may 
perhaps  be  told  more  fitly  in  the  business-like  report  of 
a  contemporary  Canadian  newspaper.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  fellow-countryman  to  assume  language 
sufficiently  unimpassioned  to  be  convincing  to  the 
judicial  reader  of  history.  The  following  is  from  the 
QyAibec  Times,  of  the  year  1851,  the  year  in  which  all 
civilized  countries  were  ringing  with  the  horrors  of 
slavery  as  painted  by  the  author  of  Uncle  Toms  Cabin, 
slavery  which  tore  fellow-creatures  from  their  homes, 
divided  families,  exported  them  beyond  seas,  but,  at 
least,  gave  them  the  means  of  living,  and  bread  in 
return  for  labour. 

"  Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  there 
lives  such  a  person  as  Colonel  Gordon,  proprietor  of 
large  estates  in  South  Uist  and  Barra,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  appears  that  his  tenants  on  the  above- 
mentioned  estates  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and 
had  probably  become  an  eyesore  to  the  gallant  Colonel ! 
He  decided  on  shipping  them  to  America.  What  they 
were  to  do  there,  was  a  question  he  never  put  to  his 
conscience.     Once  landed  in  Canada  he  had  no  further 


*  South  Uist  was  in  the  hands  of  three  Macdonalds :  Clanranald, 
Bomish,  and  Boisdale. 

Ranald  Macdonald,  writes  Mr.  Fraser  Macintosh,  struggled  on  in 
the  face  of  defeat  and  ruin  till  **by  1845,  Bornish  with  all  South 
Uist  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  unlamented  Aberdonian 
Colonel  Gordon,  who  wished  to  turn  the  isle  into  a  convict  settle- 
ment, and  was  ready  to  dispose  of  it  as  such  to  Government,  no 
doubt  first  clearing  off  the  whole  population  as  was  done  in 
Clanranald's  other  islands  of  Rum  and  Canna  after  their  sale." 
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concern  about  them.  Up  to  last  week  some  1,100  souls 
from  his  estates  had  lauded  in  Quebec  and  begged  their 
way  to  Upper  Canada  ^ ;  when  in  the  summer  season, 
having  only  a  daily  morsel  of  food  to  procure,  they 
probably  escaped  the  extreme  misery  which  seems  to  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  followed  them. 

"On  their  arrival  here  they  voluntarily  made  and 
signed  the  following  statement :  *  We,  the  undersigned 
passengers  (per  Admiral  from  Stornoway  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland),  do  solemnly  depose  to  the  following 
facts :  That  Colonel  Gordon  is  proprietor  of  estates  in 
South  Uist  and  Barra ;  that  among  many  hundreds  of 
tenants  and  cottars  whom  he  has  sent  this  season  from 
his  estates  to  Canada,  he  gave  directions  to  his  factor, 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cluny  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  to  ship  on 
board  of  the  above-named  vessel  a  number  of  nearly 
450  of  said  tenants  and  cottars  from  the  estate  in  Barra ; 
that  accordingly  a  great  majority  of  these  people,  among 
whom  were  the  undersigned,  proceeded  voluntarily  to 
embark  on  board  the  Admiral  at  Loch  Boisdale,  on  or 
about  the  11th  of  August,  1851 ;  but  that  several  of  the 
people  who  were  intended  to  be  shipped  for  this  port, 
Quebec,  refused  to  proceed  on  board,  and,  in  fact, 
absconded  from  their  homes,  to  avoid  the  embarkation. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Fleming  gave  orders  to  a  policeman, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  ground  officer  of  the 
estate  in  Barra,  and  some  constables,  to  pursue  the 
people  who  had  run  away  among  the  mountains, 
which  they  did,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  about 
twenty  from  the  mountains  and  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  only  came  with  the  officers  on  an 
attempt  being  made  to  handcuff  them ;  and  that  some 
w^ho  ran  away  were  not  brought  back,  in  consequence 
of  which  four  families  at  least  have  been  divided,  some 

*  Most  of  them  knowing  no  word  of  any  language  but  Gaelic. 
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having  come  in  the  ships  to  Quebec,  while  other 
members  of  the  same  families  are  left  in  the  High- 
lands. 

"  '  The  undersigned  further  declare,  that  those  volun- 
tarily embarked  did  so  under  promises  to  the  effect, 
that  Colonel  Gordon  would  defray  their  passage  to 
Quebec ;  that  the  Government  Emigration  Agent  there 
would  send  the  whole  party  free  to  Upper  Canada, 
where,  on  arrival,  the  Government  Agents  would  give 
them  work,  and  furthermore  grant  them  land  on 
certain  conditions. 

"  '  The  undersigned  finally  declare  that  they  are  now 
landed  in  Quebec  so  destitute,  that  if  immediate  relief 
be  not  afforded  them,  and  continued  until  they  are 
settled  in  employment,  the  whole  will  be  liable  to  perish 
with  want. 

"'(Signed)     Hector  Lamoxt 

"  '  and  seventy  others.' 

"...  Words  cannot  depict  the  atrocity  of  the  deed. 
For  cruelty  less  savage,  the  dealers  of  the  South  have 
been  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  world.  ^ 

"  And  if  as  men  the  sufferings  of  these,  our  fellow- 
creatures,  find  sympathy  in  our  hearts,  as  Canadians 
their  wrongs  concern  us  more  dearly.  The  1,500  souls 
whom  Colonel  Gordon  has  sent  to  Quebec  this  season 
have  all  been  supported  for  the  past  week  at  least,  and 
conveyed  to  Upper  Canada  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
the  greater  number  have  been  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  the  benevolent  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  Four  hundred 
are  in  the  river  at  present  and  will  arrive  in  a  day  or 
two,  making  a  total  of  nearhj  2,000  of  Colonel  Gordon's 
tenants  and  cottars  whom  the  province   will   have  to 

*  Great  Brit^iin,  it  will  he  renieinl)ere(l,  had  at  that  time  hegim  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  million  pounds  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade. 
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support.  The  winter  is  at  hand,  work  is  becoming  scarce 
in  Upper  Canada.  Where  are  these  people  to  find 
food?" 

Thousands  more  were  evicted  from  their  homes  in 
Lewis,  the  property  of  Sir  William  Matheson,  and  from 
Tyree,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and  those 
who  remained  were  driven,  for  the  most  part,  to  little 
patches  of  bog  or  moor,  the  most  barren  of  the  whole 
district,  while  the  country,  fertile  from  centuries  of 
the  labour  of  their  forefathers,  was  laid  waste  to  make 
room  for  sheep. 

No  sooner  had  they,  by  industry  and  frugality, 
redeemed  these,  than  the  landlords,  seeing  profit  in 
acquiring  what  had  before  been  valueless,  drove  them 
on  to  barren  strips  of  sea-coast  where  from  the  sea 
alone  could  they  hope  for  sustenance. 

"  To  accelerate  the  departure  of  the  doomed  natives 
the  heath  pasture  was  set  fire  to  and  burnt.  The  €U5t 
deprived  the  cattle  of  their  only  subsistence — heather 
and  young  grass — during  the  spring  months  prior  to 
the  May  term.  The  animals  by  this  means  were 
starved,  lost,  or  sold  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  growing 
crops  belonging  to  the  tenants  under  notice  of  eviction 
were  invaded  by  the  incomers'  cattle,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fences  by  fire,  for  which  they  got  no 
redress.  The  houses  occupied  by  the  natives  had  all 
been  erected  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors — not  by 
the  landlord — and  were  consequently  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  but  that  fact  excited  no  scruples  in  the  minds 
of  the  despoilers,  for  while  the  able-bodied  men  were 
engaged  at  a  distance,  the  houses  were  pulled  down 
over  the  heads  of  the  old  people,  the  women,  children, 
and  infirm,  and  set  on  fire  !  The  people  were  thus  left 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  many  dying  from 
alarm,  fatigue,  and  cold.  The  barns,  kilns,  and  mills 
[for  storing,  drying,  and  grinding  corn]  were  also  burnt, 
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except   what   the   factor  was   likely  to  require.      What 
escaped  fire  was  confiscated."^ 

The  excuse  for  these  brutalities  was,  of  course,  that 
the  Islands  were  overcrowded,  that  the  people  were  too 
thick  on  the  land,  that  the  land  could  not  produce 
enough  to  support  the  population,  that  for  some  years 
past  there  had  been  a  small  voluntary  emigration 
which  had  had  excellent  results,  and  that  therefore  it 
was,  in  all  respects,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
that  these  clearances  should  be  made.  To  dwell  upon 
the  last  point  is,  of  course,  superfluous.  The  man 
who  emigrates  voluntarily  has,  it  may  be  presumed, 
arranged  not  only  for  his  future  abroad  but  for  the 
disposal  of  his  possessions  at  home ;  moreover,  to  put 
it  moderately,  Britain  is,  theoretically,  a  free  country. 

On  the  other  points  we  may  venture  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  because  the  question,  though  more  pressing  in 
the  Gordon  property  than  elsewhere  (unless  on  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll),  is  one  prominent  in  every  part  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  specialist  literature 
upon  this  subject,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  the  Crofters'  Commission  and  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  are,  however  late  in  the  day, 
not  ineffectively  grappling. 

The  question  is  now  one  of  evidence  ;  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  domain  of  sentiment,  prejudice, 
opinion ;  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
optimistic  to  say  that,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
inquiry  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  incredibly  patient 
waiting  on  the  other,  something  in  the  direction  of 
justice  is  beginning  to  be  done.  The  problem — is  it  not 
stated  in  piles  of  folio  Blue-books,  1883  et  seq?  And 
where  in   all   the  nation's  history  can  one  find  Blue- 

>  Glasgaw  Heinld,  Feb.  9,  1883. 
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books  so  readable ;  Blue-books  that  are  literature — 
even  poetry,  written  in  great  measure  by  the  people 
themselves,  in  their  own  quaint  English :  the  story  of 
their  own  sorrows  and  sufferings,  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  love  of  home,  their  loyalty,  their  infinite  courtesy, 
their  kindness  to  each  other,  their  gratitude,  their 
readiness  to  forgive. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  this  connexion,  to  quote  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Crofters'  Commission  of 
1883  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackintosh,  for  twenty- two 
years  priest  in  different  parts  of  Lady  Cathcart's 
estates. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  country,  the  clearances  in  1851, 
and  the  emigration,  forced  in  some  cases  with  circum- 
stances of  shocking  inhumanity,  were  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  old  and  young.  In  the  evidence  given  by 
the  crofters'  delegates  before  the  Royal  Commission 
.  ,  .  there  was  nothing  regarding  the  doings  in  1851 
and  the  previous  years  that  I  did  not  hear  long  ago  in 
every  part  of  the  parish  from  the  Sound  of  Barra  to 
the  North  Ford.  To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  they 
only  repeated  the  lesson  taught  them  by  agitators, 
means  saying  that  they  learned  the  lesson  long  years 
before  agitators  or  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  their  grievances  were  dreamt  of.  They  did  not 
exaggerate.  Indeed,  in  describing  things  that  hap- 
pened in  those  times,  to  exaggerate  would  not  be 
easy." 

Under  no  circumstances  could  South  Uist,  or  even 
the  slightly  more  fertile  neighbouring  island  of  Ben- 
becula,  be  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  from  agriculture 
alone,  though  in  the  old  days  of  the  kelp-manufacture, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Old  Statistical  Account^  1,100  tons 
were  manufactured  in  years  of  average  dryness  and 
absence  of  extremes  of  weather ;  and  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Le  Blanc  method,  and  the  consequent 
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reduction  of  wages  to  as  low  as  £2  per  ton,  this  was,  in 
good  seasons  a  very  fair  remuneration.  And  the  people 
were  not  without  other  resources.  There  was  con- 
siderable trade  in  eggs,  for  the  excellent  harbours 
made  some  small  exportation  possible.  *'  The  egg  trade 
is  carried  on  by  young  able-bodied  men,  who  go  about 
the  country  with  baskets,  buying  up  all  the  eggs  they 
can  get  at  threepence  per  dozen.  These  are  shipped 
off  for  Glasgow  and  Greenock  from  Loch  Boisdale, 
Loch  Eynort,  and  the  Sound  of  Eriskay,  in  open  boajbs 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  keel,  in  return  for 
which  the  dealers  bring  home  goods  such  as  dye-stuffs, 
tobacco,  cotton  goods,  crockery,  and  some  other  articles 
of  convenience  "  (Old  Statistical  Account), 

In  the  Report  of  the  Crofters  Commission  of  1883, 
(p.  5),  we  read : 

"  The  conception  formed  by  the  people  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  forefathers  100  years  ago,  derived  from 
tradition  and  from  the  fugitive  writings  of  the  present 
time,  appears  to  present  the  following  picture : 

*'  A  large  extent  of  arable  and  pasture  land  held  by 
prosperous  tenants  in  townships,  paying  a  moderate 
rent  to  the  proprietor ;  a  suflBciency  of  grain  grown, 
ground,  and  consumed  in  the  country,  in  some  places 
with  an  overplus  available  for  exportation ;  cattle  in 
numbers  adequate  to  afford  milk  in  abundance,  and 
young  stock  for  sale ;  horses  for  the  various  purposes 
of  rural  labour ;  sheep  which  yielded  wool  for  home- 
spun and  home-woven  clothing  of  a  substantial  quality, 
and  an  occasional  supply  of  animal  food ;  fish  of  all 
kinds  freely  taken  from  the  river  and  the  sea.  The 
population,  thus  happily  provided  with  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  rustic  life,  are  represented  as  contented  with 
their  lot,  deeply  attached  to  their  homes,  but  ready  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Crown  and  the 
defence  of  their  country.'* 
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The  fisheries  of  South  Uist,  though  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  islanders,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  profitable  for  commercial  purposes,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  Loch  Boisdale  harbour^ 
which  is  so  safe  and  so  capacious  as  to  have  long  been 
the  resort  of  shipping  from  the  Baltic  in  tempestuous 
iveather.  There  are,  indeed,  some  five  or  six  good 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  South  Uist. 

From  the  Old  Statistical  Account  we  learn  that  Bois- 
dale— one  of  the  Clanranalds  settled  in  the  south  end  of 
the  island — was  then  "the  only  person  who  carried 
on  the  fisheries  with  any  success,  excepting  some 
adventurers  from  Peterhead,  who  come  to  the  coast 
here  in  March  and  return  in  July  generally  pretty 
successful."  Their  catch  seems  to  have  been  principally 
of  ling,  cod,  skate,  and  turbot.  Herring-fishing  here^ 
as  elsewhere,  at  that  period  was  unprofitable  on 
ac<;ount  of  the  severe  tax  upon  salt. 

We  hear,  moreover,  from  CamphelVs  Sui-vey,  of  the 
successful  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  (often  referred  to 
in  local  traditions),  of  "  excellent  grass,  and  garden 
stuffs  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  plenty." 

And  if  the  past,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  gained 
"a  glory  from  its  being  far,"  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  Commissioners  certainly  extracted  little  or 
no  evidence    in    disproof  of  such    conception. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  among  the  statements 
of  the  witnesses,  passages  such  as  the  following 
from  Father  Campbell,  for  a  great  number  of  years 
priest  in  South  Uist  : 

"I  remember  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
barley  -  grain  exported  from  this  island,  but  now, 
since  these  unfortunate  changes,  almost  every  sort 
of  prosperity  has  declined.  The  late  proprietors 
always  kept  a  store  of  meal  in  the  country,  and 
allowed    no    one     to     suffer     the     pangs    of    hunger. 
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They  received  payment  for  the  meal  in  kelp.  Now 
kelp-manufacture  is  discontinued,  and  the  usual  supply 
of  meal  is  stopped,  which  sinks  the  people  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  debt  of  the  merchants." 

Or  again,  this  is  taken  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Carmichael,  formerly  resident  for  seventeen 
years  in  the  island,  in  true  sympathy  with  the  people, 
and  in  his  capacity  of  exciseman  constantly  going 
about  among  them,  hearing  their  talk,  and  entering 
into  their  lives  : 

"In  various  localities  and  on  various  occasions  I 
made  minute  inquiries  of  old  people  as  to  the 
detailed  farm  stock  and  domestic  substance  of  their 
fathers.  The  people  then  had  more  land  and  of 
better  quality,  they  had  more  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle ;  they  had  more  crops  and  of  better  quality, 
they  had  better  nourishing  food,  and  they  had  better 
bed  and  body  clothing.  They  had  also  more  con- 
structive ingenuity  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
they  had  more  mental  and  physical  stamina,  and 
more   refinement  of  manners." 

To  the  unprejudiced  observer  it  is,  I  think,  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  enforced  emigration  was 
merely  an  excuse  to  get  the  people  ofiF  the  land  at 
any  price,  so  as  to  get  the  highest  price  possible 
from  tenants,  independent  alike  of  kelp-making  and 
sea-fishing. 

The  irony  of  this  position  taken  up  by  the  land- 
lords is,  that  so  long  as  kelp-making  was  profitable  ^ 
even  the  voluntary  migration  of  any  of  the  population 
w^as  looked  upon  as  an  injury  to  the  proprietors. 
Dr.  Johnson  has   many   remarks  on  this  subject,  and 

*  It  should  also  \ye  noteti  that  dui'ing  the  years  when  kelp  was 
of  so  much  value,  the  people  were  restricted  from  using  sea- 
weed as  manure  for  their  lands,  which  naturally  deteriorated 
greatly  in  consequence. 
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always  from  the  point  of  view  that,  of  course, 
the  emigration  of  the  people  is  a  great  misfortune, 
but  the  proprietors  have  only  themselves  to  thank 
for  it ;  they  should  have  made  it  better  worth  the 
tenants'  while  to  stay  at  home !  "  That  the  imme- 
diate motives  of  their  desertion  must  be  imputed  to 
their  landlords  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  because 
some  lairds  of  more  prudence  and  less  rapacity 
have  kept  their  vassals  undiminished.  From  Raasay 
[Macleod's  Island]  only  one  man  had  been  seduced, 
and  at  Col  [Maclean  s  Island]  there  was  no  wish  to 
go  away.  .  .  .  Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic 
desire  of  wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion 
from  valley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  removal  of 
one  only  makes  room  for  the  succession  of  another; 
but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of  an  inhabitant  leaves 
a  lasting  vacuity  ;  for  nobody  bom  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  will  choose  this  country  for  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  an  island  once  depopulated  will  remain 
a  desert  as  long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel 
gives  every  one,  who  is  discontented  and  unsettled, 
the   choice    of   his   abode." 

Dr.  Johnson  had  obviously  not  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  proprietors 
who  preferred  that  their  island  should  be  depopulated 
in   order  that   it   might    "remain   a  desert." 

Little  more  than  fifty  years  later,  in  an  article  in 
The  Witness,  then  under  the  editorship  of  Hugh 
Miller,  {The  Depopulation  System  in  the  Highlands), 
referring  to  the  island  of  Tyree  we  find,  in  contrast^ 
the  following  paragraph  : 

"And  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  year 
1849  has  added  its  long  list  to  the  roll  of  Highland 
ejectments.  While  the  law  is  banishing  its  tens  for 
terms    of  seven    or  fourteen  years,  as   the  penalty  of 
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deep-dyod  crimes,  irresponsible  and  infatuated  power 
is  banishing  its  thousands  for  life,  for  no  crime  what- 
ever. This  year  brings  forward,  as  leader  in  the  work 
of  expatriation,  the  Duke  of  Argyll." 

As  has  been  well  said  by  the  Rev.  John  Macphail,  a 
most  deeply  respected  Free  Church  Minister,  for  many 
years  upon  Lady  Cathcart's  property,  "I  have  never 
seen  that  emigration  gave  more  room  to  people, 
though  it  did  to  sheep.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
add  more  families  to  places  already  overcrowded." 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  also  a  witness  before  the 
Crofters'  Commission,  and  long  resident  on  this 
property,    further   enforces   this  point: 

"  Owing  to  the  removal  of  small  tenants  to  make 
room  for  large  farms  or  tacks,  townships  became 
over-crowded,  and  the  extent  of  land  originally 
estimated  to  support  one  family  was  made  to  be 
depended  on  by  two  or  more  families.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land,  from  constant 
tillage,  does  not  yield  anything  like  what  it  once 
did.  The  returns,  even  in  favourable  years,  are 
very  low,  only  two  or  three  returns  instead  of  eight 
or  nine.  .  .  .  The  work  is  hurriedly  done  to  enable 
the  men  to  get  away  to  the  south  to  earn  money 
there.  Then  the  taking  away  of  hill-pasture  from 
those  who  formerly  had  it  has  greatly  added  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  people.  It  has  deprived  them 
of  the  means  of  furnishing  themselves  with  clothing 
for  day  and  night.  ^  This  is  a  very  painful  feature 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  with  which  our  going 
among  them  comes  into  constant  contact.  This  has 
also  deprived  them  of  an  important  part  of  food. 
When  they  had  sheep  they  used  animal  food — i.e. 
meat,  once   common    among   them   but   now    exceed- 

M.e.  cloth  and  blankets  spun,  woven,  and  dyed,  from  the  wool  of 
their  own  sheep. 
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ingly  rare.  And  it  has  deprived  them  of  the  use  of 
ponies  in  cultivation  and  in  carrying  burdens.  The 
poor  women  have,  in  consequence  of  this  loss,  to  do 
much  of  the  work  that  ponies  did  formerly,  such  as 
carrying  the  peats  and  sea-weed  and  harrowing  the 
fields. 

"Emigration  is  proposed  as  a  remedy,  and  it  must 
come  to  this  if  there  be  no  other ;  far  better  for 
the  people  anywhere  than  starving  on  our  own  shores. 
No  one  can  wish  to  see  their  present  state  per- 
petuated. But  though  this  remedy  might  ultimately 
be  beneficial  to  them  and  their  ofiFspring,  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  injurious  proposal  for  our  country.  For  it 
deprives  the  country  of  a  God-fearing,  loyal  people, 
who  supply  our  industries  with  so  much  valuable 
bone  and  sinew,  our  fishing  fleets  with  able  men,  our 
Naval  Reserve  with  competent  hands,  and  innumer- 
able families  with  valuable  servants.  ..." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  very  same 
remedies  suggested  now  by  the  Report  of  the 
Crofters'  Commission,  were  suggested  half  a  century 
earlier  by  many  of  the  writers  in  the  New  Statistical 
Account   (1847). 

"The  only  way  to  render  the  people  comfortable 
and  industrious,  would  be  to  grant  each  tenant  a 
larger  proportion  of  lands  than  what  he  presently 
possesses,  as  he  could  manage  that  with  the  same 
number  of  hands,  the  same  number  of  horses  which 
he  requires  for  the  small  lot,  and  to  grant  the 
tenants  a  more  permanent  holding  of  their  lands  by 
leases  of  nine  or  ten  years,  with  stipulation  for 
improvements   and   other    regulations." 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  not  to  point  out  that 
the  alien  farmer  question  had  begun  before  the  impor- 
tation of  the  alien  landlord.^      The  threatening  decay 

*  Burt,  in  his  well-known  **  Letters,"  observed  such  changes  as  long 
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of  the  kelp  industry,  the  disasters  of  the  '45,  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  prices,  the  increasing  tendency  of 
landlords,  also  incidentally  a  consequence  of  the  '45,  to 
migrate  with  their  families  to  the  south,  ^  all  these  things 
and  others,  led  to  the  letting  to  outsiders  of  those  farms 
which  formerly  had  been  the  portion  of  younger  sons  of 
the  Chief  or  of  members  of  the  clan  whom  he  desired 
to  propitiate  or  delighted  to  honour. 

"  I  must  here  observe,"  says  Buchanan,  in  1793,  "that 
there  is  a  great  difiFerence  between  the  mild  treatment 
which  is  shown  to  sub- tenants  and  even  scallags*  by 
the  old  lessees  descended  of  ancient  and  honourable 
families,  and  the  outrageous  rapacity  of  those 
necessitous  strangers,  who,  having  obtained  leases  from 
absent  proprietors,  treat  the  natives  as  if  they  were  a 
conquered  and  an  inferior  race  of   mortals."* 

It  is  probably  to  this  new  race  of  alien  tacksmen 
that    Anderson  refers  (1785)  *  when   he  tells  us  that 


ago  as  1791.  He  was  probably  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  real  state  of 
things  to  know  much  of  the  distribution  of  blame,  and  inclines  to 
lay  everything  at  the  doors  of  the  ambition  of  the  gentry  in  the 
islands  to  compete  with  those  elsewhere  in  the  elegancies  of  life, 
and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  exacting  higher  rents.  Thus 
the  ancient  adherents  of  their  families  are  displaced.  These,  having 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  devotion,  simplicity,  and  frugality,  and 
being  bred  to  endure  hunger,  fatigue,  and  hardship,  while  following 
their  cattle  over  the  mountains,  or  navigating  the  stormy  seas  that 
surround  their  islands,  form  the  best  resource  of  the  state,  when 
difficulties  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  happier  region  are  strangers 
to,  must  be  encountered  for  its  service. 

*  A  correspondent  of  Miss  Ferrier  (whose  clever  novels  of  High- 
land life  won  for  her  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  title  of  **  the  Scotch 
Miss  Austen ")  writes  in  a  letter,  1811,  that  **  Macdonald  of  Clan- 
ranald  is  a  great  beau  in  the  fashionable  world,  much  in  request 
because  of  his  dancing." 

'  The  sub-tenants  and  scallags  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  prac- 
tically the  crofter  and  cottar  of  later  times. 
'  Buchanan,  op,  cit,  pp.  49,  60. 

*  [Anderson,  op,  cit.  p.  165]:  "Certain  exactions  by  the  tacksmen 
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they  sell  stores  to  their  tenants  m  necessitous  times  at 
fifty  per  cent,  profit,  "so  that  the  destitution  of  the 
people  is  truly  deplorable."  One  has,  however,  to 
remember  that  the  only  means  of  transport  was  in  open 
boats,  that  even  when  they  reached  the  mainland, 
unless  they  accomplished  the  long  and  dangerous 
journey  to  Glasgow,  they  were  still  far  from  any 
centre  of  commerce,  that  the  stores  would  often  be 
months  on  their  hands  before  they  were  needed,  and 
th»t  credit  must  be  long  and  payments  precarious. 

Whatever  the  alien  tacksmen  might  be,  there  was  al- 
ways the  Chief  to  appeal  to,  ready  to  help  those  of  his  own 
name  and  blood,  those  by  whom  his  fathers  had  gained 
and  kept  the  lands  which  he  was  beginning  to  feel  were 
slipping  away  from  him,  and  even  at  this  very  time  we 
find  Buchanan  constantly  speaking  of  the  kindness  to 
their  tenants  of  the  Mackenzies  in  the  Lews,  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  in  South  Uist,  and  of  Macleod  in  Bemera.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Seaf orth,  perceiving  to  what 
species  of  injustice  the  sub-tenants  were  liable,  allowed 

from  the  siib-tenants  were  so  far  recognised  by  custom  that  there 
is  a  Gaelic  rhyme  enumerating  them  : 

"  Seven  days  forced  labour  in  Spring, 
Seven  days  forced  labour  in  Autumn, 
A  lamb  at  Lammas, 
A  wether  at  Hallow-tide. 

**  There  was  formerly  a  barbarous  law  in  Uist  by  which,  if  a  woman 
lost  her  husband,  she  forfeited  one  of  their  two  horses  to  the  tacks- 
man. There  are  some  lines  about  the  Each  Uraarin,  the  forfeited 
horse,  made  by  a  man  who  married  a  widow  who  had  been  thus 
mulcted : 

**  Who  was  conflicted  with  the  law  of  widows, 
^Vhom  fate  robs  of  their  tiller  (husbandman), 
A  deed  not  easy  to  bear  would  be  done  to  them. 
The  ursann  horse  would  be  taken  from  them. 

"The  fat  sheep  sent  at  Hallow-mass  was  called  the  caora  chdraidh, 
and  a  fat  fowl  required  at  intervals  was  called  the  cearc  fearinn. 
The  days  of  exacted  labour  were  known  as  the  caraiade ;  one  day  a 
year  was  also  exacted  for  road  mending." 
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no  sub-letting,  and  all  his  tenants  were  concerned  with 
himself  only. 

The  new  school  of  proi3rietors  and  their  advocates 
have  tried  to  insist  ui)on  the  serf-like  conditions  of  life, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  rule  of  the  Chiefs  in  the  old 
days,  but  even  as  far  back  as  Martin  (1703)  we  read  : 

"  If  a  tenant  [in  Barra]  chance  to  lose  his  milk  cows 
by  the  severity  of  the  season,  or  any  other  misfortune, 
in  this  case  Mackneil  of  Barra  supplies  him  with  the 
like  number  that  he  lost,"  and  "  when  any  of  these 
tenants  are  so  far  advanced  in  years  that  they  are 
incapable  to  till  the  ground,  Mackneil  takes  such  old 
men  into  his  own  family  and  maintains  them  all  their 
life  after." 

Moreover,  as  Burt  reminds  us  (Letter  19,  1730),  the 
alien  is  for  the  crofter  what  the  nouveaiix  riches  are  to- 
the  peasantry  of  the  village,  whose  squire  they  dis- 
place. 

"  This  power  of  the  Chiefs  is  not  supported  by 
interest,  as  they  are  landlords,  but  as  lineally  descended 
from  the  old  patriarchs,  or  fathers  of  the  families,  for 
they  hold  the  same  authority  when  they  have  lost  their 
estates,  as  may  appear  from  several,  and  particularly 
one,  who  commands  in  his  clan,  though  at  the  stime 
time  they  maintain  him,  having  nothing  left  of  his 
own." 

As  has  already  been  seen,  Tyree  was  the  first  (1674)  to 
pass  from  the  old  Chiefs :  from  the  Macleans  to  the  Camp- 
bells of  Argyll,  aliens  in  blood  and  faith,  though  that  story 
belongs  to  another  chapter  of  history  altogether ;  other 
proprietors,  the  Macneills  in  Barra,  the  Macdonalds  in 
South  and  North  Uist,  the  Macleods  in  Harris,  the  Mac- 
kenzies  in  Lewis,  at  least  parted  with  their  property  by 
honourable  purchase,  however  distressing  the  loss  of 
the  lands  of  their  ancestors  might  be,  and  in  some  cases 
undoubtedly  was. 


ROYAL    COMMISSION    APPOINTED 

The  Reformation,  which  had  caused  so  much  blood- 
shed and  heart-burnings  elsewhere,  had  passed  by  the 
remote  and  peaceful  Hebrides,  and  in  most  cases  the 
-A-old  religion  remained  untouched  till  the  introduction 
of  Presbyterianism  by  the  followers  of  the  new 
proprietors.^ 

In  Tyree,  we  learn,  Ferchard  Frazer,  though  himself 
a  cadet  of  the  Lovat  family,  who  have  maintained  the 
old  faith,  was  the  first  minister,  and  his  son  John,  well 
known  to  antiquarians  in  another  connexion,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1680,  is  said  by  his  biographer  (1707) 
to  have  converted  twenty-four  families  in  Coll. 

It  was  not  till  some  fifty  thousand  Highlanders  had 
been  cleared  from  their  native  glens,  and,  in  some  of  the 
islands,  till  hundreds  more  were  perishing  from  want  of 
proper  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  sanitation,  that  in 
August,  1882,  Mr.  D.  H.  Macfarlane,  M.P.,  moved  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Highland  crofters.  The  facts  were  so  flagrant  that,  with 
none  of  the  delay  usual  on  such  occasions,  within  six 
months  the  Commission  was  at  work,  and  in  1883  their 
Report  was  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  to  whom  fell  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing about  such  an  inquiry,  remarks  : 

"Everybody  knows  that  it  was  a  Commission 
composed  almost  entirely  of  landlords,  that  the  crofters 
had  no  direct  representative  upon  it,  and  yet,  so  irre- 
sistible was  the  evidence  of  wrong  and  the  need  of 
remedy,  that  it  has  made  proposals  almost  revolutionary. 

*  One  of  tlie  Clanranalds,  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Boisdale 
(d.  1768),  became  a  Protestant  and  was  one  of  the  lairds  of  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  an  example,  who  drove  their  tenants  to 
church  with  a  cane,  the  new  faith  being  accordingly  known  as  **  the 
religion  of  the  yellow  stick/*  The  Clanranald  islands  of  Benbecula 
and  South  Uist  have,  however,  like  Baira,  remained  constant  to 
their  old  faith.  It  might  have  V)een  different  had  the  new  proprietor 
been  more  populai',  as  was  the  case  in  Lewis,  Harris  and  North  Uist. 
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That  its  report  is  favourable  to  the  people  may  be 
accepted  as  proved  when  it  is  stated  that  it  has  incurred, 
the  bitter  animosity  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.^  Notwith- 
standing the  studied  caution  of  its  language,  the  Report 
discloses  a  state  of  misery,  of  wrong-doing,  and  of 
patient  long-suffering,  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  As  great  oppression  may  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Irish,  but  it  was  not  endured  without 
bursts  of  wild,  criminal  resistance." 

A  parliamentary  commission  is  not,  as  a  rule,  over- 
charged with  sentiment  or  philanthropy ;  a  group  of 
landlords  compelled  to  sit  in  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
their  own  order,  investigating  conditions  in  which  their 
own  privileges  are  at  stake,  were  hardly  likely  to  over- 
value the  merits  of  the  accuser  in  such  a  trial ;  but  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  their  appraisement  of  his  value  as 
part  of  the  stock  of  our  national  hive  is  expressed  in 
handsome  terms  : 

"The  crofting  and  cottar  population  of  the  Highlands 
and  islands,  small  though  it  be,  is  a  nursery  of  good 
workers  and  good  citizens  for  the  whole  empire.  In 
this  respect  the  stock  is  exceptionally  valuable.  By 
sound  physical  constitution,  native  intelligence,  and  good 
moral  training,  it  is  particularly  fitted  to  recruit  the 
people  of  our  industrial  centres  who,  without  such  help 
from  wholesome  sources  in  rural  districts,  would  degene- 

*  He  characterized  it  {NineteeiUh  Centui^f  18S4)  as  a  "great  shop 
for  scandal,  in  which  every  private  spite  could  be  indulged." 

Lord  Napier  in  his  reply  (as  Chairman  of  the  Commission),  after 
pointing  out  that  conciliation  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  end  of 
all  persons  concerned,  remarks : 

**When  we  reflect  that  these  remote  and  often  illiterate  men 
were  contending  for  the  first  time  on  a  public  scene  for  all  that  is 
deepest  and  dearest  to  them  in  life,  how  slender  do  their  offences 
against  morality,  reason  and  good  taste  appear,  when  set  beside  the 
stratagems  and  mendacities  of  a  party  demonstration  in  Birming- 
ham or  the  revengeful  diatribes  of  many  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 
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rate  under  the  influences  of  bad  lodging,  unhealthy 
occupations,  and  enervating  habits.  It  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  whole  nation,  constituted  as  the 
nation  now  is,  to  possess  within  its  borders  a  people, 
hardy,  skilful,  intelligent,  and  prolific,  as  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  renovating  life. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  replace  them  by  another  race 
of  equal  ability  and  worth." 

It  reads  rather  like  a  recommendation  to  go  on  breed- 
ing Highland  cattle,  and  in  consideration  of  its  obvious 
adaptation  to  its  environment,  not  to  allow  the  whole 
stock  to  be  exported  ;  but  one  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
terms  of  an  appreciation,  which  is  perhaps  the  more 
convincing  that  its  manner  is  essentially  business-like. 

The  problem  finally  brought  before  the  Crofters' 
Commissioners  appears  to  amount  to  this  : 

The  evidence  having  tended  to  show  that,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  certain  districts,  the  native 
population  is  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  land  to 
provide  them  with  food  for  themselves  and  their  stock,* 
is  the  difficulty  to  be  met  with  more  land  or  less 
population?  They  have  expressed  themselves  very 
definitely  as  to  the  necessity  of  redistribution  of  land, 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  Commission,  has  already  taken  steps  to 
carry  out  their  recommendations — in  some  cases; 
notably  those  of  Sir  Arthur  Orde  in  North  Uist  and 
Macleod   of    Macleod    in    Skye,    with    the    ready    col- 

*  Mr.  Carmichael  stated  in  his  written  evidence  that  two-thirds  of 
the  land  was  in  the  possession  of  forty  families. 

Other  evidence  extracted  by  the  Commissioners  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  in  South  Uist,  after  subtracting  for  the  Clergy,  the 
schools,  and  the  inns,  the  gross  rental  of  the  island  was  £5,863,  of 
which  £2,763  2».  6rf.,  nearly  half,  was  paid  by  thirteen  persons,  the 
remainder  being  in  the  hands  of  787  crofters  whose  share  is  so  small 
as  to  average  little  over  £4  each,  and  yet  the  island  has  to  support 
1,234  families,  a  total  population  of  6,()78. 
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laboration  of  the  proprietor ;  in  others,  in  spite  of  the 
proprietor.  In  the  island  of  Barra,  after  what  the  Blue- 
books  politely  call  **  prolonged  negotiation,"  that  is  to 
say,  something  as  like  a  riot  as  the  peace-loving  High- 
lander knows  how  to  produce,  the  people,  by  the  timely 
action  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  3,000  acres  of  land,  largely  subtracted 
from  that  of  a  single  farmer,  who,  as  appeared  in  the 
Commission,  was  renting  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
island. 

In  regard  to  the  other  phase  of  the  problem,  the 
utility  of  emigration,  the  evidence  and  the  judgement 
upon  the  evidence  has  largely  tended  to  show  that,  as 
Mr.  Fraser  Macintosh,  himself  a  Highland  landlord, 
expressed  it : 

"...  No  necessity  for  State  interference  as  regards 
emigration  has  been  established,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Lews  and  some  of  the  minor  islands  of  the  Hebrides. 
Re-occupation  by  and  redistribution  among  crofters  and 
cottars  of  much  land  now  used  as  large  farms  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  State,  to  the  owner,  and  to  the 
occupier." 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  without 
going  so  far  as  Mr.  Fraser  Macintosh,  were  of  opinion 
that  emigration  would  be  useful  under  certain 
conditions  : 

"  Emigration  offers  few  difficulties  to  the  young  and 
able-bodied,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  no  benefit 
to  a  country  to  lose  its  workers  alone,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  removal  of  entire  families  that  any  service- 
able relief  from  congestion  will  be  experienced." 

Surely  the  condition  of  some  of  our  villages  in  rural 
England  is  sufficient  protest  against  the  subtraction  of 
the  able-bodied,  a  protest  which  the  horrible  con- 
sequences of  our  war  in  South  Africa  emphasize  still 
further.     At  the  time  of  the  Commission  it  was  pointed 
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out  that  the  Highlands  and  islands  were  contributing 
4,431  men  to  the  Naval  Reserve,  an  organization  which, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Lewis,  is  well 
worthy  of  special  consideration  in  the  Highlands.  It 
is  long  now  since,  commenting  on  the  emigration  then 
beginning,  before  the  resuscitiition  of  the  kelp-industry, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  : 

'*  If  the  hour  of  need  should  come,  and  it  may  not  be 
far  distant,  the  pibroch  may  sound  through  the 
deserted  region,  but  the  summons  will  remain 
unanswered." 

The  problems  with  which  the  Government  has  to  deal, 
prominent  everywhere,  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  very 
existence  of  South  Uist  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  any  account  of  the  island  without  first  describ- 
ing its  conditions  of  life.  To  quote  once  more  from  the 
Heport : 

"  The  history  of  the  economical  transformations  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  has,  during 
the  past  century,  undergone,  does  not  repose  on  the 
loose  and  legendary  tales  that  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  it  rests  on  the  solid  ba^is  of  contemporary 
records,  and,  if  these  were  wanting,  it  is  written  in 
indelible  characters  on  the   surface  of  the  soil.'* 

One  might  well  go  further :  it  is  written  on  the 
faces,  on  the  manners,  on  the  very  lives  of  the  people. 
If  anything  on  God's  earth  could  be  beyond  hope  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  island  of  South  Uist,  for  the 
people  themselves  seem  hopeless.  They  have  largely 
lost  the  frankness,  the  ease  of  manner  so  commonly 
characteristic  of  the  Islands  ;  those  who  know  them 
best  allege  that  they  have  even  acquired  some  of  the 
cunning,  the  graspingness  so  often  characteristic  of 
those  crushed  in  body  and  soul. 

I  well  remember  the  remark  of  one,  whose  life  was 
sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  these  suffering  people,  upon 
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looking  at  a  spray  of  the  blue  forget-me-not  which, 
mixed  with  the  golden  iris,  makes  a  belt  of  June  glory 
round  every  one  of  the  hundred  lochs  of  his  watery 
parish,  "  Fancy  any  one  wanting  to  remember  this  place 
that  got  a  chance  to  forget  it ! "  It  was  of  South  Uist 
that,  when  I  had  suggested  a  tidal  wave  as  the  only 
solution  of  its  problems,  Mr.  Stanford  quaintly  re- 
marked, "  It  would  bo  more  economical  to  turn  it  into 


hypophosphatea."  He  ttio 
well  knew  and  realized  the 
stagnant  hopelessness  of 
the  island  poverty. 

The  very  existence  of  the  nosiEN  rkapino  oath. 

island  of  South  Uist  is  it- 
self a  tragedy  which  shames  our  civilization.  Nowhere 
in  our  proud  Empire  is  there  a  spot  more  desolate, 
grim,  hopelessly  poverty-stricken.  It  is  a  wilderness  of 
rock  and  of  standing  water  on  which,  in  the  summer, 
golden  lichen  and  spreading  water-lilies  mock  the 
ghastly  secrets  of  starvation  and  disease  that  they  con- 
ceal. The  water  is  constantly  utterly  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes.  There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  island,  and  one 
wonders  how  the  miserable  cattle  and  sheep  contrive 
to  live  on  the  scant  grey  herbage.  The  land  of  the 
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poor  is  not  enclosed ;  and  to  preserve  the  tiny  crops 
from  the  hungry  wandering  cows  and  horses  they  have 
to  be  continually  watched,  and  as  half  an  acre  of  here 
may  be  distributed  over  five  acres  of  bog  and  rock,  the 
waste  of  human  labour  is  considerable.  The  potatoes 
often  rot  in  the  wet  ground,  and  I  have  seen  the 
grain  and  hay  lying  out  as  late  as  October  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  it  dried. 

Excellent  and  abundant  fresh-water  trout  there  is, 
but  that  is  not  for  the  poor ;  nor  the  rabbits,  nor  the 
game,  and  even  the  sea-wrack,  formerly  a  means  of 
living,  is  now  hardly  worth  the  getting.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  "tangle"  comes  on  the  beach — provided  the 
factor  gives  them  leave  to  get  it  at  all,  which  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows — men,  women  and  children 
crowd  down  with  earliest  daylight,  and  work  on  by 
moonlight  or  starlight,  with  the  hideous  intensity  of 
starvation. 

The  houses  of  the  poor,  especially  of  the  cottars,  are 
inconceivably  wretched.  They  are  of  undressed  stone, 
piled  together  without  mortar,  and  thatched  with  turf. 
Often  they  have  no  chimney,  sometimes  no  window  ; 
the  floor  is  a  bog,  and  a  few  boxes,  with  a  plank  sup- 
ported by  stones  for  a  seat,  is  all  the  furniture  except 
the  unwholesome  shut-in  beds.  Cleanliness  is  im- 
possible, with  soot  coating  the  roof  overhead,  wet  mud 
for  floor,  and,  except  in  the  very  rare  fine  days,  chickens, 
and  perhaps  a  sick  sheep  or  even  a  cow  or  horse,  for 
fellow-occupants. 

To  the  old  Boisdale  and  Clanranald  chiefs  with  all 
their  faults  the  people  were  ready  to  forgive  much  ;  but 
the  Highlander,  at  best  conservative,  exclusive,  distrust- 
ful of  strangers,  becomes,  when  oppressed,  starving, 
terror-stricken,  unreasonable  in  prejudice,  intolerant  of 
change,  perverse  it  may  be  in  refusing  to  do  his  part  in 
establishing  mutual  understanding. 
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Only  those  who  have  sojourned  among  them,  not  in 
the  cosy  fishing-hotel  at  Loch  Boisdale.far  away  from 
the  villages,  but  who  have  established  personal  relations 
with  the  people  in  their  own  homes,  can  even  guess  at 
the  utter  hopeless  dreariness  of  their  lives.  The  chronic 
dyspepsia  which  accompanies  the  ever-present  teapot, 
the  wan  anaemic  faces  of  women  and  children,  the  con- 
tinual absence  from  the  island  of  all  able-bodied  men 
make  the  human  element  almost  as  depressing  as  the 
flat,  grey,  glimmering,  wet  landscape. 

One  gleam  of  brightness  there  is,  a  cottage  hospital, 
built  and  maintained  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  on 
whom,  needless  to  say,  the  island  has  no  claim  what- 
ever. There  three  devoted  women  are  constantly 
fighting  such  disease  as  comes  of  starvation,  bad  water, 
no  drainage,  and  the  accidents  inseparable  from  sea- 
faring life  in  open  boats  on  a  dangerous  coast.  The 
doctor,  responsible  for  a  district  of  over  thirty  miles 
in  length,  with  a  dangerous  ford  and  a  treacherous 
minch  to  cross  and  many  a  weary  mile  where 
there  is  no  road  to  travel,  cannot,  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time  and  space,  do  anything  like  justice  to 
his  work.  His  self-sacrifice  and  unceasing  toil  I  know 
well;  they  are  qualities  one  takes  for  granted  in  South 
Uist.^  When  an  epidemic  breaks  out — influenza  again 
and  again,  or  the  virulent  typhoid,  which  one  can  only 
expect  under  the  conditions  of  life  at  Dalibrog  and 
other  villages  on  the  island — the  people  are  helpless 
and  terror-stricken.  They  are  so  absolutely  without 
means  of  grappling  with  illness,  of  protection  for  the 
healthy,  that  they  are  panic-stricken  with  an  animal- 
like savagery  of  self-defence.  For  the  sake  of  others, 
such  cases  cannot  be  taken  into  the  hospitiil ;  the  Sisters 

*  I  believe  that,  among  other  recent  hnpi*()venients,  some  curtail- 
ment of  the  sphere  of  the  over-worke<l  medical  officer  has  recently 
l)een  effected. 
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can  seldom  leave  their  own  work  for  distant  nursing, 
though  at  critical  times  they  have  accomplished  even 
this. 

The  summer  of  1898  was  one  of  the  worst  they  have 
ever  endured.  The  potato  crop  had  failed  the  previous 
autumn,  the  fishing  was  exceptionally  bad,  and  an 
epidemic  of  even  more  than  usual  virulence  had  broken 
out.  Only  one  person  was  there  to  help,  the  young 
priest,  the  Rev.  George  Rigg.  He  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  educated  at  St. 
Sulpice,  where  he  acquired  something  of  the  special 
subtlety  of  French  thought  which  fitted  him  for  work 
very  different  from  that  which  lay  in  his  path  of  duty. 
He  had  the  fastidious  refinement  of  thought  and  habit 
which  is  often  inseparable  from  years  of  delicate  health 
and  over-work.  Not  himself  of  Highland  blood,  his 
personal  devotion  had  made  him  nevertheless  perfectly 
at  home  with  his  peoi^le,  and  often  have  they  told 
me  of  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching  in  their  own 
Gaelic  tongue. 

I  remember  that  on  first  seeing  him  there  I  turned  to 
his  predecessor,  himself  broken  down  from  over- work  and 
heroic  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  not  only  spiritual  but 
material  of  his  flock,  saying,  "  How  I  hope  that  bright 
boy  won't  be  allowed  to  eat  out  his  heart  on  this 
desolate  island  ! ''  I  little  thought  his  deliverance 
would  come  in  three  years. 

This  is  the  bare  story  as  written  to  me  by  that  same 
faithful  friend,  a  priest  on  a  neighbouring  island,  who 
encouraged  his  work  in  life  and  nursed  him  like  a 
brother  on  his  death-bed  : 

"  For  three  weeks  he  devoted  himself  to  a  fever- 
stricken  family  where  husband,  wife  and  children  were 
all  prostrate  at  once.  No  one  ever  called  to  see  them 
or  nurse  them  but  Father  Rigg  and  the  doctor  who 
called  and  i^repared  food  for  them  several  times.     Not 
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even  the  mother  of  the  man  nor  the  sister  of  the  wife 
ever  entered  the  door.  Father  Rigg  came  daily  and 
nursed  and  fed  them  and  spent  the  day  with  them  to 
cheer  them.  He  had  the  most  menial  and  loathsome 
work  to  do,  and  did  it  heroically.  He  was  struck  down 
himself  a  week  last  Thursday,  and  died  on  the  following 
Friday,  at  7.30.  a.m.,  in  the  height  of  a  violent  typhoid 
fever,  after  receiving  the  last  Sacraments.  .  .  .  Father 
^^Sg  h^  ^^^  the  enthusiasm,  or  I  should  say  the 
natural  pleasure,  that  hard  work  often  gives  [owing 
greatly  to  extreme  delicacy  of  health],  but  worked  out 
of  a  conscientious  devotion  to  religion  and  duty.  It 
was  trampling  down  his  natural  inclinations  thoroughly 
to  undertake  these  three  weeks  of  solitary  and  sicken- 
ing work.  He  took  pleasure  in  subduing  himself." 
And  now 

/  His  place  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  glory  of  the  summer  hills 
Is  that  his  grave  is  green. 

He  lies  among  the  scattered  and  unenclosed  graves  of 
his  flock  on  the  "machair,"  the  flat  grass-grown  expanse 
above  the  shore.  A  handsome  Celtic  cross  marks  the 
spot,  and  as  one  comes  upon  it  suddenly  on  the  bare 
expanse,  one  feels  that  here,  far  away  from  all  the  tra- 
ditional sanctities  to  which  one  is  accustomed,  one  is 
— perhaps  all  the  more — on  holy  ground.  He  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  his  deeds  are  told  in  their 
stories,  and  his  name,  like  those  of  the  heroes  of  their 
past,  is  preserved  in  song. 
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SOUTH   UI8T  AND   ITS  PEOPLE 

LORD  NAPIER,  who  has  so  admirably  shown  hi» 
real  appreciation  of  the  crofter  and  his  troubles, 
has  well  described  this  district,  as  one  which  "the  caprice 
of  Nature  has'  stricken  with  so  many  disabilities,  and 
invested  with  so  deep  a  charm." 

As  has  already  been  shown,  there  was  a  time  when 
man  was  glad,  even  in  South  Uist ;  and  in  truth,  even 
here,  were  the  tyranny  of  Nature  all  that  he  had  to 
contend  with,  man*s  life  might  yet  be  tolerable.  As  it  is, 
he  lives  in  memory  and  tradition,  and  the  Uist  man  is 
at  his  best  when  talking  of  the  past. 

Many  of  the  common-place  affairs  of  every-day  life 
used  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 
In  every  township,  even  if  of  only  half  a  dozen  houses, 
there  was  formerly  a  conatabal  baile  (constable  of  the 
hamlet),  whose  business  it  was  to  direct  and  distribute 
the  work  of  gathering  peats,  to  select  new  peat  grounds 
when  the  old  were  exhausted,  to  see  to  the  repair  of  the 
mountain  paths  by  which  the  peat  was  brought  down 
in  creels,  to  direct  the  reclaiming  of  land,  to  represent 
the  crofters  in  their  dealings  with  the  factor,  and  in 
much  else.  He  was  elected  yearly,  or  for  longer  periods 
or  even  for  life,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  district. 
When  he  accepted  office  he  would  take  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings — to  show  that  he  was  in  contact  with  the 
earth  of  which  he  was  made  and  to  which  he  would 
return,  and  then,  raising  his  bonnet,  and  lifting  up  his 
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eyes  to  heaven  he  would  declare  that  upon  his  honour, 
in  presence  of  earth  and  heaven,  in  presence  of  God 
and  men,  he  would  be  faithful  to  his  trust.  Many  are 
the  tributes  we  have  heard  to  the  faithfulness  of  one 
and  another  of  these  men,  to  their  zeal,  justice,  industry 
and  resource. 

Such  an  intermediary  was  especially  necessary,  when, 
as  on  the  Gordon  estates,  the  factor  was  unable  to 
speak  Gaelic.  He,  on  his  side,  has  a  sub-official,  known 
as  the  Maor  Gruind,  the  ground-officer,  who  can  meet 
and  converse  with  the  Maor-Baile,  so  that,  as  the  local 
saying  has  it,  *'  The  tongue  of  the  people  is  in  another 
man's  mouth." 

There  are  some  lofty  hills  in  South  Uist — one  point, 
Ben  Mhor,  visible  even  from  Tyree  and  from  the  main- 
land, is  over  2,000  feet  high ;  another,  Hecla,^  named 
probably  by  the  Norsemen  over  a  thousand  years  ago, 
1,988  feet  high.  The  hills  lie  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
island,  while  westward  of  them,  the  ground,  intersected 
with  lake  and  bog,  lies  level  to  the  sea-shore  or  machair, 
a  great  sandy,  bent-grown  plain,  excellent  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  in  former  times  all  common  land,  as  were 
also  the  hills. 

Now  the  hill-ground  is  taken  away  as  well  as  the 
best  of  the  machair,  and  they  have  even  had  to 
share  their  rocks  and  bogs  with  new-comers.  In  the 
old  days,  however,  when  the  grass  on  the  shallow 
strand  was  exhausted,  the  people,  with  their  cattle, 
used  to  betake  themselves  to  the  hills  and  so,  by 
change  of  scene  for  themselves  and  of  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  escaped  many  complaints 
and  ailments  common  now  that  the  soil  is  over-worked, 
and  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  so  much  deteriorated. 
They  themselves,  equally  with  the  cattle,  were  much 

*  The  natives  call  the  hill  Teocladh  (pronounced  Tecla),  a  usual 
change  in  Gaelic  when  the  initial  H  is  introduced. 
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better  fed  when  the  ground  had  a  chance  to  lie  fallow. 
The  possession  of  common  land  made  even  a  small  croft 
much  more  productive  than  now,  when  so  much  is 
exacted  from  it,  and  Father  Campbell,  a  native  of 
South  Uist,  where  he  is  still  held  in  loving  memory, 
assured  the  Commissioners  that  there  was  sufficient 
land  in  Uist  for  the  present  population  if  only  they  had 
the  use  of  it. 

A  fine  day  in  the  month  of  June  would  be  chosen  for 
the  start,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  pro- 
cession formed,  the  men,  lads  and  young  girls,  driving 
the  sheep,  mares,  and  calves,  their  simple  provision 
packed  in  creels  strapped  on  the  backs  of  a  few  moun- 
tain ponies,  the  older  women,  knitting  as  they  walked, 
following  with  the  young  children,  while  half -grown 
boys  and  girls,  full  of  wild  anticipations  of  fun,  ran 
backward  and  forward  like  the  excited  dogs,  probably 
of  all  the  party  most  conscious  of  responsibility. 

On  arriving,  there  would  be  small  repairs  to  make  to 
the  shealings  of  last  year,  all  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  description,  often  of  the  bee-hive  shape,  but 
on  occasion  adapted  to  the  material  available — stones 
roughly  piled  against  a  large  rock,  or  against  a  bank, 
supports  of  disused  oars  or  parts  of  masts,  a  roof  of  the 
roughest  thatch  of  heather  or  bent  grass,  a  shelf  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  for  keeping  the  milk  cool  on  hot 
summer  days,  the  floor  as  Nature  may  have  provided, 
turf  or  sand  or  beaten  earth. 

Then,  when  all  was  arranged,  they  would  sit  down  in 
scattered  groups  to  the  Moving  Feast,  of  which  the 
eating  and  drinking  would  be,  as  on  all  occasions  in  the 
Highlands,  the  least  conspicuous  part,  consisting  prob- 
ably of  cheese  and  scones,  perhaps  tea. 

Then  would  come,  as  the  climax,  the  shoaling  evening 
hymn  sung  to  one  of  the  slow  melodies  with  the  melan- 
choly  cadence   so   characteristic   of   the    oldest   Gaelic 
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songB.  They  would  confide  themselves  and  their  flocks 
to  the  protection  of  8.  Michael,  subduer  of  the  "wild 
beast,  to  Mary,  mother  of  the  white  lamb,  to  S. 
Columba,  always  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  dumb 
beasts  to  whom  in  his  life-time  he  showed  so  much 
kindness,  and  finally  to  the  Blessed  Trinity, 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Tliive  in  Ont',  Ix^  with  \\h  in  light  and  darkness: 
Down  in  the  low-lying  inachair  or  up  on  the  hillnside, 
Tli(>  TlmK*  in  One  Ix*  with  iis,  His  ann  around  our  head. 

Often  in  the  Islands,  one  notes  a  brighter  colour 
on  the  heather,  or  a  greener  shade  upon  the  grass  in 
some  wild  sj)ot  just  above  the  rocky  shore,  denoting 
the  former  occupation  of  the  spot  by  a  group  of 
shealings,  perhaps  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  I  am 
told,  though  I  have  not  seen  them,  that  on  the 
macliair  of  the  west  coast  of  South  Uist  there  are 
earth  dwellings,  which  are  used  as  shealings  by  kelp- 
workers. 

As  is  described  elsewhere,  it  is  not  only  at  the  shoal- 
ing that  such  j)rayers  are  and  have  long  been  in 
constant  use  in  the  Catholic  islands.  There  are  prayers 
for  travelling,  for  following  the  cattle,  for  going  to  sea, 
for  raking  the  peats  at  night,  for  rousing  them  in  the 
morning,  the  theory  of  saying  grace  carried  to  a  logical 
conclusion. 

The  summer  exodus  was  indeed  the  great  festival  of 
the  year,  and  among  the  folk-songs  of  the  people  those 
in  praise  of  the  shealings  are  among  the  most  poetical 
Both  in  mind  and  body,  perhaps  even  in  soul,  the  people 
have  lost  much  in  losing  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
the  shealing  life. 

The  women  and  children  happily  established  in  their 
new  surroundings,  all  needful  repairs  done  to  shealing 
and  bothie  and  pen,  the  men  would  return  home  to 
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attend  to  the  crops  and  get  in  the  peat,  thatch  the 
houses  and  generally  make  preparation  for  the  coming 
winter. 

During  the  three  months  or  more  of  their  stay,  the 
principal  work  of  the  women  would  be  to  make  butter 
and  cheese  for  the  winter  store.  The  flocks  could  ram- 
ble all  day  at  will,  feeding  in  the  freshest  and  greenest 
spots ;  the  calves  and  lambs  would  be  growing  fat  and 
strong  on  the  sweet  hill  pasture,  and  the  cows  would  be 
yielding  of  their  best.^  Spare  hours  would  be  occupied 
with  the  dista£F,  getting  the  wool  ready  for  the  winter  s 
task  of  weaving  the  warm  durable  cloth  which  was  then 
their  only  wear.  The  young  folks  enjoyed  the  fun  and 
freedom  of  an  existence  without  even  the  responsibility 
of  herding,  and  none  of  the  folk-songs  are  so  blithe  and 
gay  as  those  in  praise  of  the  shealings  and  the  shealing 
life. 

In  the  old  days  many  of  the  people  paid  their 
rent  in  kelp,  but  when  kelp-making  for  the  Estate 
practically  ceased,  a  reduction  in  rent,  long  promised 
by  Colonel  Gordon,  ought  to  have  been  allowed, 
for  money  payment  is-  always  dearer  for  the  people 
than  payment  by  labour  or  produce  ;  for  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  is  very  small,  and  has  an 
exaggerated  value  among  ^the  people,  whose  ordinary 
transactions  with  each  other  are  carried  on  by  barter, 
©KRS  being  a  very  usual  unit  of  exchange.  What  the 
people    buy    from    the    local     "  merchant "    or    shop- 

*  The  old  days,  with  all  their  ease  of  life  as  compared  with  the 
hard  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  the  present,  were  nevertheless  days  of 
order  and  economic  law.  The  constable  of  the  village,  whose  work 
has  been  already  mentioned,  carried  out  strict  rules  about  the 
••souming,"  that  is,  the  assigning  of  land  for  grazing  purposes,  that 
there  might  be  fair  play  and  just  division.  For  example,  a  cow's 
grass  was  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  that  of  eight  calves  or  sheep, 
or  of  sixteen  lambs  or  geese,  and  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to 
secure  justice  for  all. 
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keeper  (a  tradesman  in  the  islands  is  a  craftsman ; 
a  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  etc.)  is  generally  bought 
on  credit  and  paid  for  in  wool  or  home-made  cloth, 
which,  though  a  convenient  method,  indeed  at  times 
the  only  one  possible,  is  considerably  to  the  advantage 
of  the  merchant,  who,  however,  of  course  incurs  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  from  which  he  is  bound  in 
some  degree  to  protect  himself. 

Even  when  kelp  was  worth  considerably  more  than 
at  the  present  day,  little  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  per  ton  ever  reached  the  people,  and  the  ten- 
dency for  the  profit  to  accrue  to  the  Estate,  which  con- 
tributed nothing  whatever,  has  naturally  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  so  that  compulsory  service 
in  kelp-making,  on  pain  of  eviction,  lingered  on,  often 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  agricultural  work  in  June, 
July  and  August,  until,  in  the  year  1886,  the  crofters 
secured  fixity  of  tenure  and  the  old  threat  became  of  no 
avail.  When,  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Eraser  Macin- 
tosh in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Advocate 
replied  that  there  was  now  no  contract  compelling  the 
crofters  to  make  kelp  for  the  Estate,  and  that  ail  the 
money  got  for  kelp  was  handed  to  them  in  return 
for  their  labour,  the  people  naturally  supposed  them- 
selves free  to  seek  a  better  market.  With  a  power 
of  initiation  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in 
so  remote  a  place,  one  of  the  crofters  undertook  to 
act  as  agent,  and  at  once  offered  a  penny  more  per 
square  yard  of  tangle  than  was  paid  by  the  Gordon 
Cathcart  Estate.  The  Estate  authorities  at  once  inter- 
dicted the  prospective  purchasers,  and  the  poor  islanders 
had  no  choice  but  to  oflFer  the  result  of  their  season*s 
work  to  them  at  the  old  price.  The  Estate  not  only 
refused  the  offer,  but  served  an  action  of  suspension 
and  interdict  upon  seventeen  of  the  crofters,  prohibit- 
ing them  from  removing  or  disposing  of  the    tangles 
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collected.     To  quote  from  a  contemporary  newspaper 
account : 

"  They  were  thus  boycotted ;  their  severe  and  pro- 
tracted labours  go  for  nothing,  and  the  fruit  of  their 
hardy  industry  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  Can  anything 
more  disheartening  to  industrious  and  honest  people 
be  imagined  ?  The  islanders  are  greatly  agitated  over 
the  question,  and  claim  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  con- 
trary to  justice,  that  Lady  Cathcart's  claim  to  tangles, 
grown  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  shores  of  her 
estate,  should  be  allowed  as  her  property,  merely  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  cast  upon  the  sea-shores  of  her 
island  by  the  accident  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and 
which,  but  for  the  industry  of  the  poor  people  living  on 
her  estate,  would  not  be  worth  a  farthing  to  any  person 
in  the  British  Empire." 

It  is  only  in  the  Highlands,  among  a  race  accustomed 
to  look  to  those  over  them  as  holding  parental,  not 
tyrannical  authority,  that  such  things  are  possible.  In 
Ireland  the  people  boycot  the  landlords  ;  in  the  Islands, 
the  landlord  boy  cots  the  people.  And  then  we  talk 
about  "  the  lazy  Highlander  "  and  wonder  that  he  does 
not  make  more  effort  to  better  his  condition  ! 

It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  with  no  agriculture  worth 
mentioning,  insufficient  ground  on  which  to  graze  stock, 
rare  and  uncertain  markets  for  their  beasts,  and  every 
obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  making  profit  out  of  even  the 
jetsam  and  flotsam  of  the  ocean,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  people  to  acquire  the  actual  cash  which  alone 
would  enable  them  to  face  the  world  with  the  charac- 
teristic Highland  independence  and  self-respect.  This 
their  present  life  is  going  far  to  obliterate,  at  least  among 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Uist.  The  hope  of  gaining  a 
prosperous  home  in  South  Uist  seems  so  remote  that  the 
islander  in  despair  turns  his  gaze  across  the  AtLantic. 
In  Manitoba  he  knows  that  the  hardy  industrious  High- 
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landor  will  be  welcome.  It  is  true  that  compulsory 
emigration  is  not  now  permitted.  Yet  are  there  many- 
indirect  methods  of  making  life  quite  intolerable,  in 
districts  where  endurance  is  being  already  stretched  to 
its  utmost  possibility  of  tension. 

The  people  have  an  absolute  craving  for  work,  and  it 
is  chiefly  from  these  islands  that  the  young  women  go 
every  year  to  the  east-coast  fishing,  mainly  now  to 
Aberdeen,  though  formerly  largely  to  Fraserburgh  and 
Peterhead.  They  are  expert  fish-curers.  They  receive 
£2  on  engagement,  in  mid-winter,  when  money  is 
scarcest,  and  this  probably  tempts  away  many  a 
woman  who  possibly  repents  of  her  bargam  later. 
However  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  at  home, 
the  change  and  better  food,  now  that  there  is  no 
shealing-life,  is  good  for  their  health,  and  they  bring 
home  not  only  money  but  enlargement  of  notions. 
Many  of  the  domestic  details  of  life  have  improved 
greatly  since  the  women  have  been  away  from  the 
Islands.  They  bring  home  crockery  and  articles  of 
clothing,  and  their  lives  have  gained  in  order  and  in 
complexity.  Their  life  at  the  fishing  is  necessarily 
of  the  roughest.  Sometimes  they  work  for  two  or 
three  nights  without  sleep.  Their  conduct  is  said  to 
be  excellent. 

I  have  travelled  with  them  two  or  three  times 
between  Oban  and  their  own  islands.  They  were 
always  neat  and  modest  in  their  dress  and  orderly  in 
their  conduct,  but,  poor  girls,  strange  to  say,  they  were 
horribly  sea-sick  ! 

Some  of  the  crofters  too  go  south  to  work  on  mainland 
farms,  but  almost  always  as  emergency- work  to  tide  over 
necessities,  bringing  back  the  money  earned  to  spend  on 
their  own  crofts,  and  very  rarely  tempted  to  remain 
in  permanent  employment  away  from  family  and 
home.      They  are  capable  of  immense  endurance   and 
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very  hard  work  for  any  definite  object  such  as  fishing 
or  tangle-drying,  persevering  day  and  night  without 
sleep  and  with  scanty  food.  Indeed,  without  such 
perseverance  and  the  capacity  for  seizing  occasion,  no- 
thing would  be  accomplished.  When  the  miserable  little 
crops  are  gathered,  often  literally  a  mere  handful  here 
and  there,  as  any  little  accumulation  of  soil  in  the 
holl(5w  of  a  rock  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  hillock  has 
made  planting  possible,  they  often  have  to  stand  in  the 
"  stooks  "  (small  shocks)  for  weeks  before  they  can  be 
stacked,  waiting  for  a  drying  wind,  in  a  climate  where 
continuance  of  sunshine  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Only 
about  150  or  so  of  these  poor  little  bundles  go  to  a 
stack  as,  again  probably  on  account  of  the  damp,  the 
stacks  are  made  very  small  and  of  bee-hive  shape.  We 
were  told  that  the  flowers  of  the  water  ragwort, 
caoibhrechan,  are  put  freely  among  the  straw  to  keep  out 
the  rats ;  but  whether  this  is  a  useful  agricultural  hint  or 
a  part  of  the  same  superstition  which  leads  the  people 
to  put  this  weed  into  the  dairy  to  keep  off  the  Evil-Eye, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  peat-cutting  is  still  done,  if  possible,  by  the  men, 
who  leave  the  peats  to  dry  ;  but  the  burden  of  bringing 
them  home  too  often  falls  upon  the  women,  as  the  men 
are  away  most  of  the  autumn.  The  peats  are  cut  flat 
and  big,  not  brick-shaped  as  on  the  mainland,  and 
require  a  great  deal  of  drying  before  they  are  fit  for 
use. 

There  are  separate  names  for  the  peats  :  Barrad  is 
the  top  peat,  Goliad  the  outside  peat,  Treasad,  the 
third  peat,  Siomad  the  one  most  protected. 

Much  labour  is  spent  over  the  thatch  of  the  houses, 

which,  if  attended  to  from  time  to  time,  may  last  for 

forty  years.     The  material  mainly  used  in  Uist  is  the 

'  bent-grass  from  the  machair,  but  the  people  have  to 

pay  in  labour  for  permission  to  cut  it.     The  bent,  when 
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dried,  is  extremely  tough,  and  is  sometimes  woven  into 
mats,  bags,  and  horse  collars ;  one  industrious  man  in 
Benbecula  makes  excellent  chairs  of  it,  of  design  and 
outline  just  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  in  old-fashioned 
houses  as  having  come  from  India.  Sometimes  rushes 
are  used,  if  permission  can  be  obtained  to  cut  them, 
more  rarely  heather,  bracken,  or  the  Osrnunda  regalia. 
The  walls  are  built  three  or  four  feet  thick,  but  are 
pointed  with  lime,  sometimes  packed  with  sand,  as  in 
Tyree. 

Now  that  the  people  have  security  of  tenure  and 
are  beginning  to  improve  their  houses,  the  old  building 
is  often  turned  into  a  byre  (shelter  for  cattle),  and  the 
new  one  built  beside  it.  There  are,  however,  a  few  of 
the  old  sod  or  turf  byres  still  standing,  built  where 
surface  stones  are  not  easily  available,  and  these,  many 
of  them,  were  at  one  time  houses,  put  up  when  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  had  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
roof -tree,  yet  with  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  keep 
even  such  wretched  shelter  as  this  for  long. 

The  average  houses  of  old  times  of  which  large 
numbers,  are  still  standing,  measured,  inside,  about  thirty 
feet  by  fourteen.  One  end  was  occupied  by  the  box- 
beds,  the  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  at  the 
end  furthest  away  from  the  beds,  the  cattle  were 
formerly  housed. 

The  crofters  generally  build  north  and  south,  which  is 
said  to  be  for  economy  in  thatching,  but  I  don't  know 
upon  what  principle,  and  the  miserable  position  chosen 
for  their  homes,  is  often  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  old  days,  when  the  land  was  held  in  common,  it  was 
profitable  to  build  on  the  worst  part ;  even  such  a  morsel 
as  thirty  feet  by  fourteen  being  too  precious  to  use 
lightly,  if  it  were  capable  of  growing  corn  or  potatoes. 
The  house  is  regarded  mainly  as  a  shelter  at  night,  and 
the  people  care  nothing  for  a  view ;  indeed,  as  windows 
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are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  they  had,  till 
lately,  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  deal  of 
illicit  trade  in  South  Uist,  and  that  Dutch  smugglers 
landed  goods  on  the  island,  but  whether  for  the  benefit 
of  families  of  the  Clan  Ranald  or  whether  the  goods 
were  brought  with  the  view  of  conveyance  to  the 
mainland  does  not  appear. 

The  shebeen  or  unlicensed  drinking-shops  have  also, 
technically,  disappeared,  though  one  in  South  Uist 
lingered  on  until  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  naturally 
there  is  some  evasion  of  the  excise  by  the  many  foreign 
traders  who  visit  Barra  and  Lewis  during  the  short 
fish-curing  season.  Only  this  year  we  heard  of  a 
melancholy  scene  when  some  of  the  fishermen  of  a 
certain  island  were  deluded  into  buying  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  Under  the  impression  it 
was  some  new  variety  of  uisge  (strong  water),  they 
adjourned  to  the  hill  one  afternoon,  when  resting  from 
a  night  of  fishing,  and  proceeded  to  drink  it.  Then 
followed  a  fearful  thirst  which  the  men  on  a  Scotch  or 
English  boat  induced  them  to  appease  with  beer,  and 
the  results,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  highly  disastrous. 

The  township  of  Steligarry,  the  endowment  of  the 
Macvurrichs,  the  bards  of  Clanranald,  was  a  sacred 
place  and  afforded  sanctuary  for  any  person  escaping 
thither,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  his  crime. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  endowment  was  in  per- 
petuity, as  was  that  of  Bornish,  another  part  of  the 
Clanranald  estate,  "To  be  held  as  long  as  the  sea 
comes  about  a  stone,  or  a  black  cow  gives  milk,  and 
until  the  big  stone  of  Beinne  Corairidh  (a  hill  in 
Bornish)  runs  out  on  the  point  of  Ard  by  itself." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  when  troubles  befel  the 
Clanranalds,  both  Macvurrich  and  the  laird  of  Bornish 
had  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  defend  their  claims,  which 
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they  maintained  successfully  in  six  courts.  But  one 
day  a  man  *'  like  a  gentleman "  met  them,  and  said 
that  if  they  wished  to  be  free  from  further  trouble 
they  had  only  to  go  to  the  Cross  at  Edinburgh,  and 
declare  themselves  publicly  in  the  phrase  : 

"I  am  Mac vur rich  from  Steligarry.  And  I  am 
Bomish  from  Bomish." 

Unfortunately  the  expression  they  used — as  was  in- 
tended— was  Much  a  Steligam'y,  Mach  a  Bomish,  which 
means  out  of  as  well  as  from,  and  when  they  had  said 
it  "  the  lawyers  who  had  been  in  hiding  rushed  out, 
and  told  them  they  had  publicly  renounced  all  claim  to 
their  lands." 

The  same  informant  says  that  the  Macvurrichs  were 
in  Steligarry,  the  Clanranalds  in  Uist,  the  MacNeills  in 
Barra,  and  the  Macleans  in  Duart  for  fifteen  genera- 
tions. 

Like  Claverhouse  and  many  other  heroes,  the  Clan- 
ranalds could  not  be  killed  with  lead.  The  chief,  who 
was  at  Sheriff  Muir,  was  so  certain  of  his  inununity 
that  he  dressed  in  scarlet  to  exhibit  the  favours  of  fate. 
However,  a  man  from  Moidart,  the  district  next  to 
Clanranald's  mainland  property  of  Arisaig,  who  had 
enlisted  to  escape  punishment  for  theft,  knew  of  the 
charm,  and  loading  his  gun  with  silver,  killed  him. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  island  is  a  tract  of  country 
which,  even  in  South  Uist,  is  of  exceptional  desolation. 
Bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  intersected  with 
countless  lakes  on  endless  bog,  fit  only  for  a  nursery  of 
moss  and  sundew,^  a  hopeless  dreary  expanse  over- 
hung with  a  grey  mist  of  exhalation,  which  never 
seems  to  clear  away  from  the  reeking  soil,  lies  the 
parish    of    lochar,    a    collection     of    nine    townships, 

*  Mr.  Cannichael  points  out  that  the  local  names  for  the  sundew 
show  that  the  natives  understotxl  its  carnivorous  nature  long  before 
the  fact  was  appreciated  by  science. 
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where,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  one  may  look  for  the 
very  apotheosis  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  who  for  some  years  lived  but  a  mile 
or  two  beyond  the  dreary  region,  thus  describes  it : 

"  Where  the  land  is  not  rock  it  is  heath,  where  not 
heath  it  is  bog,  where  not  bog  it  is  black  peaty  shallow 
lake,  and  where  not  lake  it  is  a  sinuous  arm  of  the  sea, 
winding,  coiling,  and  trailing  its  snakelike  forms  into 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  meeting  you  with  all  its 
black  slimy  mud  in  the  most  unexpected  places." 

But  even  here  the  gentle  inhabitants  cherish  kindly 
thoughts  and  a  love  for  home.  The  little  Church  has 
lately  been  restored  by  means  of  gifts  from  sons  and 
daughters  exiled  abroad,  and  who,  it  may  be,  preserve 
in  grateful  memory  the  thought  of  one  kind  man  who, 
in  this  desolate  spot,  preached  to  his  people,  as  so  many 
of  these  priests  have  done,  by  his  life  and  active  work, 
still  eloquent,  and  still  bearing  fruit.  With  his  own 
hands.  Father  Macgrigor  laboured  among  the  people, 
encouraging  them  to  clear  their  little  plots  of  the  rocks 
that  encumbered  them,  and  using  the  stone  thus 
gained  in  erecting  miles  of  excellent  dykes  which  help 
to  diminish  the  task  of  herding  the  cattle  by  keeping 
the  cows  and  sheep  away  from  the  crofts.  A  witness 
for  the  Commission  testified  {Report,  p.  462) :  "  During 
his  incumbency  of  over  forty  years  he  showed  a  more 
admirable  example  to  the  people  how  to  improve  their 
crofts  than  all  the  proprietors,  factors,  and  tacksmen 
put  together." 

This  being  the  case,  as  reported  by  a  Presbyterian 
witness,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  further  that  the 
factor  deprived  him  of  his  croft  and  confiscated  his 
improvements ;  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising  to  hear 
that  they  were  restored  to  him,  probably  owing  to  the 
kindly  interference  of  one,  Roderick  Maclean,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  parish  minister. 
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Buchanan  (Land  of  Lome,  vol.  ii.  p.  84)  says : 
"In  the  whole  list  of  jobbers,  excepting  only  the 
mean  whites  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  there 
are  no  paltrier  fellows  than  the  men  who  stand  by 
Highland  doors  and  interpret  between  ignorance  and 
the  great  proprietors.  They  libel  the  race  they  do  not 
understand,  they  deride  the  affections  they  are  too  base 
to  cultivate,  they  rob,  plunder,  and  would  exterminate 
wholly  the  rightful  masters  of  the  soil.  They  are  the 
agents  of  civilization  in  such  places  as  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  so  that  if  God  does  not  help  the  civilized  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  devil  will.  In  the  islands 
beware  of  the  civilized.  Wherever  the  great  or  little 
Sassenach  comes  he  leaves  a  dirty  trail  like  the  slime 
of  a  snake.'* 

I  have  known  factors  and  other  agents  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  whom,  so  far  as  one  may  judge,  every  word 
of  this  indictment  appeared  to  be  true.  But  I  think  it 
only  right  to  record  that  I  know  others,  men  whose 
life  and  conduct  I  have  watched  for  years,  of  whom 
even  the  tenants  freely  testified  that  they  were  honest, 
upright,  kindly,  as  factors  go,  and  of  whom  the  unpre- 
judiced outsider  might  well  say  far  more  than  this  : 
men  from  whom  I  have  received  not  only  personal 
kindness,  but  just  and  humane  testimony  as  to  the 
responsibilities  with  which  they  are  charged.  No  one 
who  has  not  been  on  the  spot  knows  all  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  a  factor,  especially  such  as  are  not  auto- 
cratic, who  have  to  render  account  to  a  chamberlain 
who  gets  the  credit  of  what  goes  right  and  knows 
where  to  lay  the  blame  of  what  goes  wrong.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  proprietors  took  a  fair  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  what  is  done  in  their  islands.  Merely  to 
receive  rents,  spend  them  elsewhere,  and  leave  the 
people  to  blame  the  unlucky  agents  for  indifference, 
if   not    oppression,  is    often  to    do    injustice    to    men, 
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hard  -  working,  well  -  meaning,  but  often  sorely  per- 
plexed. 

I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  the  factors  have  in 
one  respect  themselves  to  thank  for  this.  The  people 
are  ever  ready  to  point  out  that  they  come  to  the  Islands 
poor  men,  and  go  away  rich  ones,  a  reproach  which 
they  sometimes  bring  upon  themselves  by  occupying 
the  best  farms  on  the  island.  Such  a  position  ought 
not  to  be  possible  ;  the  proprietor  ought,  in  common 
honesty  to  his  tenants,  to  place  the  factor  in  such  a 
financial  position  that  he  should  have  no  temptation  to 
expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  "  having  his  own  axe 
to  grind." 

Amongst  other  pleasant  memories  to  which  the 
people  of  South  Uist  still  cling,  is  that  they  were  once 
blessed  with  a  good  factor  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  one  Doctor  Macleod,  remembered  for  his 
medical  skill  when  medical  attendance  was  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  now,  but  still  more  for  the  very 
rare  fact  that  he  sought  and  gained  the  love  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  was  responsible,  although  the 
representative  of  the  new  order  and  the  alien  pro- 
prietor. He  helped  to  redeem  the  machairs,  and  by 
judicious  cutting  and  economy  to  promote  the  growth 
of  kelp.  Moreover  he  contrived,  and  with  great  labour 
and  skill  carried  out,  the  drainage  of  some  of  the  vast 
tracts  of  water  with  which  the  land  in  South  Uist  is 
for  ever  carrying  on  a  hopeless  contest.  As  Mr.  Car- 
michael  has  expressed  it,  "  He  drained  the  estates  of 
their  water,  instead  of  the  holders  of  their  produce." 

Father  Allan  has  recorded  a  curious  fragment  of 
Gaelic  verse  which  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  con- 
ditions of  life  at  this  period: 

0 

McLeod  is  the  clever  man, 
I  fear  I  shall  lose  his  help 
Since  it  is  he  who  stands  true  to  the  right. 
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The  factor  spoke  theu  : 

Mc  In  tyre  has  tortured  me, 
If  he  remain  in  Glac-nan-Ruari 
I  shall  leave  of  my  own  accord. 

The  Colonel  spoke  majestically  [Colonel  Gordon] : 

Knock  you  down  your  house  at  Martinmas 
And  put  out  the  wife  and  the  children. 
Though  they  should  die  in  consequence. 

The  point  being  that  anything  like  complaint  brought 
summary  punishment  upon  the  person  injured. 

The  mutual  good  feeling  of  the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  islands  where  one  might  very 
naturally  expect  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  is  a  fact 
which  constantly  came  under  our  notice  and  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  The  only  case  of  tension  of  which 
we  heard  was  over  a  matter  not  under  the  control  of 
the  people,  and  which  the  late  Archbishop  Macdonald, 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  at  one  time  himself 
a  priest  in  the  Highlands,  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  authorities.  This  was  the  fact  that  although  in 
South  Uist,  out  of  280  children  in  the  schools,  255  were 
of  the  older  faith  as  against  25  Protestants,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  teacher.  As  the  Archbishop  truly  said,  the 
majority  had  the  law  on  their  side,  but  as  the  proprietor 
and  factors  were  on  the  other,  they  were  afraid  to 
enforce  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  pointedly  replied 
that  such  a  matter  might  well  be  referred  to  the  sense 
of  the  ratepayers  at  the  next  School  Board  Election, 
and  something  has  been  done,  though  we  still  found 
some  Protestant  teachers  in  the  island.  What,  to  our 
thinkmg,  was  more  serious,  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  since  elected,  were  Irishmen  and  could  not 
speak  Gaelic,  and  though  native  pupil-teachers  supply 
the  want  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  a  cumbersome  and 
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unsatisfactory  method  to  instruct  a  number  of  young 
children,  intelligent  it  may  be,  but  stupefied  by  want 
of  nourishment  and  often  wet  and  cold,  by  means 
of  a  foreign  language.  The  attention  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  iu  some  of  their  many  admirable 
training  schools,  might  well  be  turned  to  this  question 
of  supplying  Gaelic-speaking  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  Islands.  Also,  in  these  days  of  lack  of  work 
for  women,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  very  imperfect  supply  of  Gaelic-speaking  nurses. 
"  District "  nurses  to  look  after  people  in  their  own 
homes,  are  perhaps  the  sorest  need  of  the  islanders. 
Happily  one  nurse  speaking  the  language  of  the  people 
and  able  to  give  them  advice  and  instruction,  is  estab- 
lished in  the  admirably  arranged  Bute  Hospital  and 
Dispensary  at  Dalibrog  which,  though  built  and 
maintained  at  the  sole  cost  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
at  the  service  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  and 
is  freely  used  by  all,  even  those  from  distant  islands, 
(Barra,  Eriskay,  and  Benbecula),  who  have  to  cross  a 
dangerous  minch  or  tedious  ford  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  well  as  to  take  a  journey  of,  perhaps,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  in  a  country  destitute  of  any  public 
conveyance,  possessing  indeed  very  few  conveyances 
of  any  kind. 

The  work  of  the  hospital  reaches  even  further  than 
the  care  of  the  sick  only.  While  everything  is  done 
to  show  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
as  for  example  in  having  all  the  rooms  on  one  floor, 
for  a  staircase  has  all  the  terror  of  the  unknown,  and 
by,  as  far  as  possible,  adapting  the  food  to  familiar 
methods  and  materials,  at  the  same  time  advantage  is 
taken  of  every  opportunity  of'  giving  object-lessons 
in  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  thrift.  There  is  a  good 
garden  in  which,  as  far  as  climate  and  soil  permit, 
a   variety   of   vegetables  and  even  of  flowers   receive 
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the  care  and  attention  which  the  people  are  too 
hopeless  to  bestow  on  their  unenclosed  patches  of 
ground  at  home.  Women,  who  are  convalescent, 
are  encouraged  in  sewing  and  household  work,  and 
little  children,  whose  disease  is  often  cold  and  hunger, 
,  receive  that  teaching  of  gentle  example  and  quiet 
self-restraint,  which  far  outweighs  the  temporary  loss 
of  Board  school  instruction. 

The  people  of  South  Uist,  perhaps  even  more  than 
those  of  other  islands,  live  in  memories  of  the  past. 
Reverence  for  the  old  and  the  sacred  is  a  part  of  the 
Highland  temperament,  and  here,  where  the  present 
has  so  little  to  give,  the  past  is  especially  precious. 

A  cross,  known  as  Crois  nan  Cnoca  Breaca,  stood 
— (part  of  it  still  remains) — on  a  hillock,  a  little 
north  of  the  present  boundary  of  Ormiclet.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  old  Howmore  parish  Church,  now 
a  mere  ruin,  was  in  use,  the  people  coming  from 
the  south  had  to  pass  close  to  it,  and  always  knelt 
in  prayer  as  they  passed,  kneeling  towards  the  Church, 
which  was  visible  from  this  point.  The  lochs  were 
then  much  fuller  than  now,  and  there  was  no  road 
possible  between  the  outer  end  of  Loch  Hollay  and 
the  Mol  of  Stoneybridge. 

At  Loch  Eynort  near  Na  Haun,  there  is  an  altar 
built  of  loose  stones.  It  is  now  covered  with  bracken. 
Mass  was  said  here  years  ago,  and  the  spot  is  still 
called  Glaic  na  h-Altarach.  Our  informant's  mother 
had  heard  Mass  there. 

An  old  woman  in  Garrahilli,  who  is  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  relates  of  her  grandfather,  Donald  M'lan, 
that  in  stormy  weather,  when  there  could  be  no  Mass  at 
Bomish,  he  used  himself  to  place  a  clean  linen  cloth 
upon  this  old  altar  saying  prayers  for  the  people 
who  gathered  about  him.  There  is  a  tradition,  which 
is  remembered  by  a  Ben  More  woman,  of  the  remains 
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of  an  altar  at  Coire  an  t-Sagairt  in  Hecla,  and  an- 
other in  Sgalavat. 

There  are  various  prophecies  current  in  South  Uist 
which  appear  to  be  still  unfulfilled,  and  should  there- 
fore be  carefully  recorded :  that  Uist  will  yet  be 
under  grey  geese  and  rats ;  that  the  sea  in  the  west 
will  be  so  full  of  boats  that  one  may  step  from  one  to 
the  other  ;^  that  the  old  mansion  at  Bornish  is  to 
be  burnt.  The  present  occupier  has  had  a  conflagration 
in  the  farm-steading  but  none  in  the  house. 

Other  old  prophecies  may  have  already  received 
fulfilment.  There  is  one  that  the  inhabitants  of  Uist 
would  become  so  selfish  that  a  daughter  would  refuse 
necessaries  to  her  own  mother,  possibly  an  allusion 
to  the  severe  struggle  for  life,  which  our  own  day 
has  witnessed.  Again,  tliat  four  signs  should  herald 
the  misfortunes  of  the  island.  The  first  was  the  white 
raven  which  one  Angus  of  ArivuUin  saw  and  killed  with 
his  own  hand.  He  was  drowned  in  Loch  Eynort  not 
long  after,  and  the  family  of  Arivullin  (the  alleged 
birthplace  of  Flora  Macdonald),'  has  faded  out  of  sight; 
the  second  was  the  white  crow  which  old  Angus, 
who  remembers  these  sayings,  saw  at  Kilbride  just 
before  it  was  lost  to  the  old  family ;  the  third  that 
the  living  would  envy  the  dead,  "  and  indeed  that 
happened  when  they  were  putting  men  out  into  the 
sea  (i.e.  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon  evictions),  and  much 
rather  would  they  have  been  at  home  in  their  own 
grave-yards " ;  and  the  fourth  that  charity  would 
go  away  from  the   land,  "and  true  is  it  that  but  the 

*  The  old  prophecy  that  the  sea  in  the  west  would  become  so 
full  of  ships  that  you  could  step  one  from  the  other  is  believed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when  hundreds  of  east>coast  boats  came  to  fish 
for  herring  on  the  west  of  Barra  and  Uist. 

^  It  is  locally  asserted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  born  at 
Frobost,  owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  the  family  from  their 
home. 
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other  day  a  crofter  said  that  what  was  wrong  with 
the  island  was  that  charity  had  gone  out  of  the 
country." 

It  is  said  that  the  last  Bornish  was  urging  some 
of  his  tenants  to  go  to  the  kelp-gathering  when  their 
own  crops  needed  their  attention,  and  one  of  the  men 
got  angry  and  said  that  "it  would  not  be  long  that 
they  would  be  reaping  crops  where  he  was  now 
eating  his  food.  And  true  is  it  that  Neil  Campbell 
who  was  on  the  same  land  with  him  after  he 
became  poor,  actually  planted  cabbage  on  the  site 
of  the  old  dining-room." 

"  Big  Margaret,"  a  very  old  woman  from  whom  many 
stories  have  been  collected,  says  that  it  has  long  been 
known  that  there  would  be  a  great  army  that  would 
stretch  over  South  Uist,  from  the  Benbecula  Ford  on 
the- north  to  the  Sound  of  Eriskay  on  the  south.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  search  parties  which  were 
scattered  all  over  South  Uist  may  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  this. 

She  says  that  her  father  saw  300  men  leave  the 
Islands  for  the  wax's,  eighty  years  ago  (probably  the 
Peninsula  War,  one  does  not  expect  chronological 
accuracy),  and  that  it  was  only  one  leg  that  returned, 
that  of  Mac  Dhunchaidh  'ic  'ic  Iain. 

The  islanders  hold  in  reverence  certain  little  cells,  about 
seven  feet  by  six,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  places, 
and  which  are  called  in  the  Gaelic  "  beds  of  devotion." 
We  saw  and  measured  the  ground  plan  of  some  such 
cells  in  Mingulay  and  on  the  Stack  Islands,  and  Father 
Allan  records  one  at  Dalibrog.  Another,  now  destroyed, 
is  remembered  at  a  spot  called  Gan*ahilli  (holy  section) 
near  Heilibost  (holy  town).  These  may  have  been 
places  of  religious  retirement  in  the  active  days  of 
the  religious  houses,  such  as  the  nunnery  at  Nunton 
in  Benbecula,  and  possibly  one  at  North  Boisdale  where, 
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on  the  machair,  some  ruins  and  the  traces  of  an  under- 
ground passage  may  still  be  found. 

An  old  woman,  who  had  many  old-time  stories,  says 
that  no  one  had  ever  prospered  in  Nunton  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desecration  of  Church  lands,  and  she 
produced  many  instances  of  the  misfortunes  of  its  in- 
habitants either  by  bereavement  or  loss  of  worldly 
goods. 

Of  the  middle  district  of  South  Uist,  the  inhabitants  ^/ 

of   which  are  characterized   by  a  rough  frankness,  is 
said — 

Stoneybridge  of  the  tangles 
Township  of  worst  manners 
Till  yon  reach  Hogh. 

Hoghmore  ( =  Great  Hogh,  there  is  also  Hogh  Beg  = 
little  Hogh)  seems  to  have  been  the  ecclesiastical  centre 
in  old  days.  There  is  a  burial-ground  of  great  age  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  a  Church  of  which  the  internal 
length  is  nearly  sixty  feet,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Hebrides.  There  are  also  some  three  or  four 
chapels  or  oratories.  Hogh  is,  moreover,  the  birth- 
place of  Neill  MacEachain,  the  father  of  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  who,  in  1826,  visited  South 
Uist,  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  said  that  he 
took  away  some  stones  from  the  cave  of  Corodal,  and 
some  earth  from  his  birthplace,  and  that  they  were 
buried  with  him. 

Another  spot  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  is 
Airidh  Mhuillin  (pronounced  ArivuUin)  =  "  the  shealing 
of  the  mill,"  the  birthplace  of  Flora  Macdonald. 

In  Loch  Eynort  there  is  a  rock  still  pointed  out  as 
the  place  where  one  of  Cromwell's  frigates,  sent  to 
subdue  the  natives,  went  to  pieces.  Once,  k  propos  of 
the  Estate  having  exacted  payment  from  the  noble 
philanthropist  who  built  the  only  hospital  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  not  only  for  the  ground  it  stands  upon,  but 
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for  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  I  remarked  to  a  native 
who  was  thankfully  profiting  by  its  benefits,  "  The 
Estate  ought  to  be  grateful  to  anybody  who  uses  up 
any  amount  of  the  superfluous  rock  of  this  island.** 
"  Ah,  but  there's  one  rock,"  he  said,  "  that  South  Uist 
would  be  sorry  to  want ! "  (that  is,  to  7?ii88),  and  this,  we 
found,  was  the  historical  rock  in  Loch  Eynort. 

It  is  obvious  that  South  Uist  is  not  without  its 
interests.  It  is  less  easy  to  convey  to  the  stranger  that, 
in  spite  of  all  its  wrongs,  its  sorrows,  its  deprivations, 
it  is,  as  Lord  Napier  has  said,  "  a  land  invested  with  so 
deep  a  charm."  It  is  the  charm  which  Wordsworth 
has  expressed  for  us  in  such  poems  as  *'The  Daisy," 
"  The  Lesser  Celandine,"  "  The  Solitary  Reaper."  It  is 
the  land  where  one  learns 

To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still  sad  music  of  hmnanity 

Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample    power 

To  chasten  and  sulxlue. 

The  lines,  however,  most  often  in  one's  thoughts  under 
the  grey  skies  of  South  Uist  are  those  more  practical, 
because  the  fruit  of  personal  knowledge,  of  Sheriff 
Nicolson  (LL.D.),  a  member  of  [the  Crofters'  Com- 
mission who,  poet  that  he  was,  was  deeply  sensitive  to 
the  soul-sorrows,  even  more  than  to  the  physical 
needs  of  these  unhappy  people  : 

See  that  thou  kindly  use  them,  O  man  ! 

To  whom  God  giveth 

Stewardship  over  them,  in  thy  short  span, 

Not  for  thy  pleasure  I 

Woe  be  to  them  who  choose  for  a  clan 

Foui'-footed    people!     [i.e.    who    evict    p€»ople    fix)m    their 

homes  to  make  room  for  sheep.] 
Blessings  be  with  you,  lx>th  now  and  aye 
Dear  human  creatures. 


The  following  notes  for  which  I  am  entirely  indebtetl  to  the  Rev. 
Allan  Macdonald  are  recorded  separately  jis  interesting  to  the 
specialist  rather  than  to  the  general  reader. 
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kfr  ftxirnfairTDntf  for  h  hun^  a  r  zeuar  zh*?  sic**  o^  the  oKl  IHm  ;At 
TrfXBKizy  dit^y  -fxpa^ti«Hi  '±*^  4  ■•cji^.  vii^.-a  w-jk*  .^(  olay  ovvr  p«HJic. 

'2J  Ac  ArnDt  3Ciii:  Liin  «Miue  -hjzrry  vwir^  jw?.>  wjb*  an  uoder^ 
gCKoand  (iw«IIizur  Tixfi>rr:TiniiCeiy  ijH-ii:r«.»v*fd  co  f'.Lrtii:*h.  ^coixe^  fv»r 
twifhifniy  ik  iCtjee  f-ir  i:h»*  j  ■••:ki  auer-.-Jukii-.  A  ai.k<oa  whii.>  was  pcvci^Qt 
ac  it*  JesCTOtrtiijQ  .IfiiWT' Vs  i*  i£i  iS;!!-  thirty  f^wc  loo^.  dve  wide« 
and  foor  high.  Ic  wu&»  n^.c  i«.c»*ti  wizh  ^.;ce.  aiuI  he  ov»uI*i  uv»t  sav 
if  boch  «nKi»  w«»r»*  i^pen.  S^air^  fri<m**!i!:#  ^.^^  oUy  pi>c*  wer^  fiRunl 
and  a  •loancity  »>^  Iiixip»?c  -h^iLsw  A  liinp?  <coae  slab  showv\i  tracvei 
<rf  ftre.  ami  thii*  r'»f  w^is  •  iif  rjC-ar*  t>v>*nHl  over  with  e^fcrch. 

i3»  Wie  hiiard  aIs-i)  -i-if  "-^.-urth  bvL-^e^  jkoul  shelves^**  :>grilpichmn^ 
at  C  ocre  an  t-8a«»irc. 

•  4»  Jfjjrtin  ^peak:^  ot  .hn  Tmii»*rv:r»>und  dwelling  near  the  South 
Frrry.  probably  iiieati*::^!  wich  one  we  heard  olf  ;kC  Kilbride. 

SKaped  Siofuf  at  *?/i?»4#ir;V.— A:  iriendjile  v>a  the  S^hukI  of  Eriskay 
there  was  foond  A  *toti»*  ••if  .»K«'Q;c  sh^ipe  with  a  oavity  in  it  large 
enough  to  hold  a  qruurt.  Iz  w.v>  pLit-ed  in  the  wall  of  Fergiisou*s 
shearing-hocbse  half  in  and  half  •■cit.  t^i)  as  tt>  hold  oil  and  serve  as  a 
lamp  f«>r  the  sheep-shearer^,  [r  was  put  in  by  a  uias$on  at  Loch 
Boisilale  named  I>>nald  i'anip^tell. 

R^irk  of  Coin Hir k J U.— In  St.uth  I'Lst.  between  Livhan  na  Coniraig 
and  Bealach  a  gharhh  i'hi»ire.  there  i>  a  stone  known  iis  the  Rock 
of  Columcille.  upon  which  ►•wry  wayfarer  seats  himself  before 
pas&4ngon.  There  L*  s««iii  t«>  >*-  a  rhyme  about  it,  which  so  far  we 
have  not  recovered- 

OM  Dedieaiions. — The  «>ld  Detlicati«)ns   in   Uist   were: 
Kilbride,  Kilpheder.   Kildimnan.  Kilchoinnich.  Aini  Micheil, 

Kilvanan.   KUaulay. 
Cladh  ChalumciUe. 
In   Barra:  Kilvarra    Kilbhrianaiu. 
In  Mingulay  :  Tobar  C'halumcillf. 
The  laM  of  the  Lorh/nntutirh.  — There   is   a   Itx-h  called    Loch- 
nanarm  lyinii^as  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  Ijetween  the  hills 
of  Stulaval  and  Triuirebheinn.  a  >{x^t  <>f  quite  exceptional  beauty  in 
South  Uist.    This  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  last  battle  fought  in 
Uist  between  the  natives  and  the  L<x'h]annai(*h  (Vikings).     Close  by 
are  remains  of  peculiar  character.     There  is  an  artificial  cavern 
a)x)ut  twenty-five  feet  long  and  varying  in  width  from  two  feet  at 
the  entrance  to  five  and  a  half  at  the  end.    The  height  too  is  variable, 
the  general  outline  of  the  cavern  being  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 
There  are  no  signs  of  fire  within.     It  is  built  i-eg^ilarly,  but  without 
lime,  and  there  aiv  two  large  cairns  at  the  spot»  now  somewhat 
scattered.     Two  small  stone  pillai-s  l)eside  the  lake  ai-e  calle<i  Car- 
ragh  a  bhroin,  the  PUlar  of  Soitow,  so  calle<l,  says  tradition,  because 
the  wounded  were  brought  hei-e.     It  is  allegeil  too,  that  after  the 
battle  the  combatants  cast  their  arms  into  the  lake,  hence  called  the 
Lake  of  Arms  to  this  day. 
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IN  a  letter  to  Lord  Balfour  published  December,  1900, 
a  sort  of  apologia  for  the  recent  agitations  upon 
her  islands  of  South  Uist  and  Barra,  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart,  among  many  other  surprising  statements, 
asserts  more  than  once  that  the  people  are  worst 
off  on  the  smaller  islands.  I  never  heard  that  she 
had  ever  visited  any  of  them,  but  from  some  weeks' 
residence  in  Eriskay,  one  of  those  especially  referred 
to,  and  from  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  on  her  estate.  It  is  a  mere  gull's 
nest,  scarcely  worth  the  name  of  an  island,  storm- 
beaten,  wind-swept,  treeless,  shelterless,  rocky,  but  the 
soil  is  a  little  drier  than  that  of  South  Uist ;  there 
are  no  farms,  and  the  people  are  let  alone  and  have 
the  island  to  themselves. 

Though  the  distance  across  the  minch  is  probably 
not  much  more  than  two  miles,  the  crossing  is  one  not 
to  be  undertaken  lightly.  Always  difficult,  sometimes 
dangerous,  it  is,  not  infrequently,  impossible,  and  for 
long  even  the  factor  would  not  venture  across  to 
collect  the  rents,  and  so,  to  save  trouble  to  one  man, 
sixty  would  have  to  cross  to  the  little  inn  at 
Polacharra,  the  southernmost  point  of  Uist,  and  await 
his  pleasure  the  whole  day,  an  occasion  of  temptation 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed. 

The  one  charm  of  Eriskay  is  its  utter  solitude  and 
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aloofness.  For  one  person  who  goes  to  Eriskay  five 
hundred  visit  the  shores  of  St.  Kilda ;  it  is  unknown 
to  the  tourist,  it  is  beyond  MacBrayne.  It  rises 
suddenly  and  steeply  out  of  the  sea  except  on  the 
west  side,  where  a  sandy  plain  stretches  down  to  the 
historical  harbour  of  Prince's  Bay,  where  Prince  Charlie 
landed  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  fact  still 
sacred  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  but  three  holdings  in  the  island  in  those 
days,  and  there  is  some  vague  tradition  of  monastic 
occupation  at  one  time,  though  there  are  no  archi- 
tectural remains  to  give  colour  to  the  story.  Munro 
in  his  Description^  1594,  has  the  following  paragraph : 

"  To  the  eist  of  this  ile  of  Fuday,^  be  three  myle  of 
sea,  lyes  ane  ile  callit  Eriskeray,  twa  mile  lang,  in- 
habit and  manurit.  In  this  ile  ther  is  daylie  gottin 
aboundance  of  verey  grate  pintiU  fishe  at  ebb  seas, 
and  als  verey  guid  for  uther  fishing,  perteining  to 
M'Neill  of  Barray." 

It  is  said  that  Eriskay  was  offered  to  Boisdale 
when  he  lost  his  property  in  South  Uist,  but  that  he 
would  not  accept  it.  The  island  has  few  traditions. 
Necessity  alone  drove  human  beings  to  so  dreary  a 
spot,  and  it  was  colonized  by  victims  of  the  Gordon 
evictions  in  South  Uist  and  Barra,  people  driven  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  add  land  to  the  farm  of 
Kilbride  on  the  one  island,  to  that  of  Eoligarry  on  the 
other.  Some  came  also  from  the  glens  of  Ben  More, 
once  well  peopled,  now  occupied  by  two  shepherds. 
Driven  south,  they  redeemed  some  wretched  ground 
and  built   shelter  for   themselves,    but    evicted    again, 

^  Fuday  wHvS,  Hcc()i*cling  to  local  triwlitioii,  the  last  reti^at  of  the 
Norsemen.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Macneill  fell  in  love  with  one 
of  their  maidens,  and  she  niiide  him  aware  that  though  invincible 
by  daylight,  they  were  weak  and  jxjwei'less  after  sunset.  He  and 
his  men  invaded  the  island  during  the  night  and  they  thus  became 
extinct. 
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with  only  the  sea  before  them,  they  crossed  over  to 
Eriskay,  and  once  more  resumed  the  hand-to-hand 
fight  against  the  fearful  odds  of  Nature.  They  seem 
to-day  altogether  brighter  and  more  intelligent,  than 
their  neighbours  in  Uist,  possibly  owing  to  the  greater 
independence  of  their  lives,  and  the  relief  from  the 
hideous  pressure  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  parent 
island. 

The  island  rises  to  a  point,  which  though  only 
some  600  feet  above  sea-level,  appears  considerably 
higher,  from  the  very  small  amount  of  ground 
surrounding  the  hill,  which  is  called  Ben  Scrien. 
The  people  are  healthier  also,  and  free  from  the 
asthma  which  is  so  great  a  curse  in  South  Uist, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  mists  which  per- 
petually hover  about  its  countless  lakes.  There  are 
no  roads,  and  consequently  no  carts.  Even  a 
wheel-barrow  would  be  out  of  place.  We  heard,  on 
one  visit,  that  the  school-board  had  ordered  a  road 
to  be  made  to  allow  of  the  bare-footed  children 
getting  more  conveniently  to  school  in  the  winter, 
but  finding  no  trace  of  any  such  improvement,  we 
had  to  accept  the  explanation  that  "the  hens  had 
scratched  it."  In  the  Highlands  one  speaks  of  "  hens  " 
not  of  "fowls." 

There  is  a  school-house  and  a  post-office  and  a 
church  and  a  shop — at  least  sometimes  there  is  a 
shop  or,  rather,  sometimes  there  are  some  things  iii 
the  shop.  On  one  occasion  when  we  were  there, 
there  was  a  threatened  famine  in  oil,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  but  after  a  few  days'  depression, 
the  excellent  and  capable  woman  who  was  house- 
keeper to  our  host,  announced,  with  a  beaming  smile, 
that  the  men  wore  out  of  tobacco,  from  which  we 
were  left  to  infer  that  some  strong  measures  would 
now  bo  taken  to  communicate   with    "  the  mainland," 
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by  which  they  mean  South  Uist.  The  post-office  is 
an  important  centre  of  business.  The  post-master  can 
write  English,  and  one  constantly  finds  him  occupied 
with  secretarial  work,  and  that  not  only  of  a  private 
nature,  the  communication  with  distant  friends,  but 
also  in  connexion  with  commercial  interests.  In- 
credible as  it  sounds,  over  £500  a  year  goes  out  from 
Eriskay — with  a  population  of  about  500 — for  goods 
sent  by  parcel  post. 

The  export  industry  of  Eriskay  is  confined  to  salt  fish 
and  eggs,  of  which  latter  nearly  £200  worth  are  sent  out 
yearly.  The  hens  very  quickly  deteriorate  in  the  cold 
and  damp  climate,  and  the  strain  has  frequently  to  be 
renewed,  or  for  table  purposes  they  would  be  entirely 
useless.  Something  like  £125  per  annum  is  spent  in 
Eriskay  in  tobacco,  which,  when  on  the  sea  during  long 
dark  nights,  wet,  cold,  and  often  hungry,  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  men.  As  far  as  one  can  observe, 
they  seem  extraordinarily  moderate  in  their  smoking, 
using  a  very  small  pipe,  which  does  not,  to  the  merely 
female  intelligence,  look  worth  the  trouble  of  lighting. 
None  of  the  women  smoke,  and  only  one  or  two  old 
ones  take  snuff. 

The  women  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  strong  in 
child-birth,  which,  considering  their  distance  from 
medical  aid  and  from  all  conveniences  of  life,  speaks 
well  for  their  adaptation  to  environment ;  and  more- 
over the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  low  among  young 
children.  Of  late  years  the  influenza  plague  has 
sorely  troubled  both  Eriskay  and  South  Uist,  but 
otherwise  the  islanders  seem  strong  and  healthy,  and 
Father  Allan  tells  us  that  when  he  first  came  to  the 
island,  there  were  three  people  over  ninety  years  of 
age. 

Before  the  days  of  the  parcel  post,  before  even 
such  small  conveniences  as  now  reach  South  Uist  could 
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be  imported  into  Eriskay,  before  oven  the  small 
amount  of  cultivation  now  achieved  was  possible,  one 
wonders  how  the  people  lived,  and  we  were  interested 
in  learning  from  Father  Allan  various  details  about 
matters  of  diet.  In  old  days  cabbage  and  the  curly 
green  kail  were  freely  grown  in  South  Uist,  but  after 
the  evictions  the  people  had  no  ground  even  if  they 
had  had  the  heart  to  cultivate  it,  and  they  fell  back 
largely  on  certain  wild  vegetables  which  before  had 
been  used  only  in  emergency.  The  root  of  the  pretty 
little  silver-weed  which  grows  so  freely  all  over  the 
island,  is  called  in  Gaelic  "  the  seventh  food  that  comes 
out  of  the  ground  " ;  and  a  man,  still  living,  says  that 
he  remembers  seeing  a  large  trunkf ul  stored  for  winter 
use  in  his  grandfather's  house.  (In  the  islands  there 
are  no  cupboards,  and  everything  is  kept  in  boxes, 
which  they  call  "  trunks.")  This  was  in  Harris,  where, 
he  says,  the  land  used  to  be  divided  among  the 
people  at  ploughing  time,  so  that  each  might  have 
a  fair  share  of  the  weed  which  came  off  the  ground 
when  it  was  being  tilled,  otherwise  the  land  was 
held  and  worked  in  common,  and  not  in  separate 
crofts. 

Probably  some  of  the  stories  told  of  injustice  done 
to  the  people  out  of  sheer  vindictiveness  may  be 
exaggerated,  such  for  example  as  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  shell-fish  from  between  Prince's  Bay  and 
Budh  Gaol  in  Eriskay,  and  near  Cnoc  Mor  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Uist,  as  well  as  at  certain  other 
places,  was  due  to  their  having  been  ploughed  to 
deprive  the  people  of  food  as  a  means  of  driving  them 
away.  When  Eriskay  was  first  inhabited,  separate 
spots  in  the  island  were  marked  off  for  certain 
families,  for  collecting  wild  spinach.  It  is  still  found 
where  sea-weed  has  been  lying  on  the  land,  but  is  not 
eaten    now,   nor   would   be   except    under   pressure  of 
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hunger.  The  goose-foot,  wild  mustard,  and  young 
nettles  were  also  boiled  as  food.  Then  there  were  cer- 
tain kinds  of  sea-weed :  the  dulse  is  still  used,  raw  or 
boiled,  also  a  sea-weed  which  grows  on  the  rocks, 
called  Sloak,  which,  is  boiled  with  butter,  so  too  another 
called  Gruaigean,  probably  identical  with  Iceland  moss. 
A  broad-leafed  sea-weed  called  liathag,  which  grows 
among  the  tangle,  is  edible  when  heated  over  the 
fire  and  rubbed  in  the  hands.  Another  weed  called 
cock's-comb,  feamainn  chirein,  found  on  the  rocks  at 
half-tide,  serves  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  eaten 
raw  by  the  cattle,  and  is  given  to  them  boiled  as 
a  useful  cathartic.  It  is  also  made  into  poultices  for 
man  and  beast,  and  boiled  to  g^ve  a  lustre  to  home- 
made  cloth. 

When  potatoes  were  a  novelty  and  still  scarce,  they 
used  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  hung  from  the 
roof  ill  bags  made  of  bent  grass.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Uist  about  1743,  and  the  old  proprietors, 
anxious  for  the  good  of  their  people,  threatened  them 
with  eviction  when  they  refused  to  plant  them,  wisely, 
as  it  turned  out,  for  in  ten  years  the  Islands  were 
covered  with  them.  They  proved  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  barley,  rye,  and  coarse  oats  hitherto 
grown,  not  only  for  their  own  merits  as  food,  but 
because  they  could  be  grown  where  nothing  else  would 
prosper,  on  account  of  the  hopelessly  wet  nature  of  the 
soil  in  a  great  many  places. 

This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  "  lazy  bed " 
system,  which  as  being  largely  in  use  in  Eriskay,  as  it 
is  in  all  the  peat  islands,  may  as  well  be  described. 
Imagine  a  strip  of  soil,  about  three  feet  wide,  upoii 
which  is  spread  a  thick  layer  of  decomposed  sea- weed. 
At  either  side  a  deep  trench  is  dug,  the  soil  from  which 
is  thrown  up  on  to  the  top  of  the  sea-weed,  thus  form- 
ing a  sandwich  of  soil  with  the  sea- weed  between.     The 
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bed  so  constructed  has  two  advantages — that  of  artifi- 
cial depth,  seldom  to  be  acquired  otherwise  on  islands 
where  the  rock  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  that  of 
artificial  drainage,  equally  important  on  account  of  the 
retentive  nature  of  the  peat.  In  the  second  year  this 
same  ground  serves  to  grow  barley,  and  the  third  oats. 

Fishing  is  of  course  the  main  source  of  food,  as  well 
as  of  commerce,  in  Eriskay,  and  I  hear,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  every  year  fewer  of  the  Eriskay  men  go 
oflF  to  the  East  Coast.  They  are  capable  and  thrifty — 
they  are  not  interfered  with  at  home,  thanks  to  their 
remoteness  and  other  natural  disadvantages ;  they 
have  many  good  boats,  and  they  find  it  more  profit- 
able and  more  independent,  to  remain  in  the  island. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  always  plenty  of  shell- 
fish (limpets,  and  razor-fish),  and  abundance  of  sea-fowl. 
The  domestic  fowls  are  freely  used  at  festivals  and  as 
many  as  forty  will  sometimes  be  seen  at  a  wedding, 
mostly  contributed  by  the  guests,  or  the  feast  made  at 
the  birth  of  a  child,  to  which  every  one  brings  some 
gift,  usually  a  hen,  or  some  meal. 

At  Christmas,  many  of  the  people  will  kill  a  sheep, 
though  in  truth  the  mutton  is  so  lean  and  so  dry  that 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  eating.  The  pasture  is  so 
poor  that  the  little  creatures  make  no  fat,  and  the 
absence  of  fat  of  any  kind  for  cooking  purposes  is  a 
serious  difficulty,  especially  in  islands  whore  no  pigs  are 
kept.  In  old  days  no  Highlander  would  touch  pork, 
and  where  old  customs  are  kept  up,  the  prejudice 
still  remains. 

Another  prejudice,  commonly  held,  is  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  eat  the  head  of  an  eel,  for  eels  are  subject  to 
madness  and  apt  to  communicate  the  disease.  Our 
informant  was  asked  if  he  had  met  with  any  case  of 
such  infection,  and  he  instanced  a  friend  of  his  own 
who  was  saved  only  by  being  caused  to  vomit  just  when 
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his  head  was  beginning  to  go  wrong.  He  also  told  us  a 
story  of  a  man,  who,  having  killed  a  trout  and  an  eel, 
gave  the  trout  to  his  wife  and  ate  the  eel  himself.  He 
forthwith  became  insane,  but  not  before  he  had  warned 
his  wife  to  escape  for  safety  from  him  to  her  brother's 
house.  The  brother  went  next  day  to  visit  his  afflicted 
relative,  and  found  that  he  had  killed  his  horse,  and 
was  eating  the  raw  flesh,  so  to  prevent  further  mischief 
he  shot  him.  It  was  considered  advisable  that  he 
should  leave  the  country,  and  that  is  how  he  came  to 
Ben  More,  in  Uist,  where  his  descendant  still  lives,  and 
is  known  as  Ian,  son  of  Ian,  son  of  Donald  ''of  the 
Horse." 

Again  if  a  person  eat  the  liver  of  a  spotted  ling,  his 
own  skin  will  become  spotted  with  red  marks.  The  ling, 
however,  is  held  in  high  estimation.  There  is  a  Gaelic 
saying  that  the  ling  would  be  the  beef  of  the  sea,  if  it 
always  had  salt  enough,  butter  enough,  and  boiling 
enough.  Another  saying  is,  "  A  boiling  and  a  half  for 
the  limpets,  and  warm  water  for  whelks."  The  people 
have  a  high  opinion  of  the  nourishing  power  of  whelks. 
They  say,  "  The  whelk  will  sustain  a  man  till  he  be  as 
black  as  its  own  scale."  There  is  a  black,  scaly  covering 
at  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  trout  lost  its 
side  fins,  in  consequence  of  the  profanity  of  a  man  in 
South  Uist.  This  is  the  way  the  story  is  told.  "  A 
niggardly  man,  fond  of  fishing,  was  asked  what  he  had 
taken.  '  Devil  a  fin,'  he  returned,  though  his  croal  was 
full  of  trout."  That  was  how  the  devil  came  to  remove 
the  side  fins  from  the  trout. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  the  quotation  of  many  of 
the  innumerable  quaint  beliefs  of  this  primitive  island, 
though  they  are  interesting  and  characteristic,  and  one 
or  two  more  must  suffice. 

It  is  not  right  to  remove  a  dead  fish  from  its  native 
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element.  An  Eriskay  man  says  he  and  two  others 
were  landing  in  a  boat  a  little  below  the  Presbytery, 
when  they  saw  a  dead  salmon  and  some  large  trout 
on  the  shore.  All  made  a  rush  for  it,  ^'  but  the  man 
who  got  it  was  thereafter  sorry,  for  a  near  relative 
soon  died." 

The  king  of  fishes  is  the  herring,  but  the  haddock  is 
a  good  fish  "whatever,"  for  he  it  was  who  supplied 
Saint  Peter  with  the  tribute  money. 

News  reaches  this  island  so  slowly,  and  the  people 
have  so  little  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  that 
they  sometimes  get  curious  notions  about  things.  There 
is  an  old  prophecy  that  "  a  war  ship  is  to  throw  down 
the  pinnacles  on  the  house  of  Kilbride,*'  the  old  Boisdale 
residence  on  the  south  point  of  South  Uist  opposite 
Eriskay;  and  in  the  summer  of  1806  much  alarm  was 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  Danish  gunboat  which 
anchored  in  the  Sound  between  Eriskay  and  Barra,  and 
which  they  believed  to  portend  the  return  of  the  Loch- 
linners  (the  Vikings  who  so  long  harried  the  Hebrides, 
a  thousand  years  ago)  and  the  beginning  again  of 
the  old  piratical  work.  A  queer  anachronism,  showing 
their  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  relation  of  time 
past  and  present,  is  that  one  man  definitely  asserted 
that  a  British  gunboat  was  telegraphed  for  to  Stomo- 
way  to  prevent  mischief !  It  is  alleged  also  that  many 
times  during  the  past  two  years,  when  a  foreign  boat 
has  been  seen  on  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  serious 
fear  of  a  Boer  invasion. 

When  we  were  last  in  Eriskay  the  priest  liad  decided 
to  enclose  the  graveyard  which  lies  just  above  the 
seashore,  indistinguishable  except  by  a  few  rude 
crosses,  from  the  grassy  plain  on  which  it  lies,  so 
near  the  houses  that  reverent  treatment  of  the 
graves,  where  children  play,  nets  are  dried,  and  sheep 
feed,  is  scarcely  possible.       Those  who  possessed  any 
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material  out  of  which  a  fence  could  bo  made,  a  piece 
of  a  mast,  a  fragment  of  a  boat,  a  broken  oar,  the 
rafter  of  an  abandoned  house,  were  expected  to  bring 
it,  those  who  had  leisure  were  required  to  give  time, 
those  who  had  skill  were  asked  for  direction.  All 
were  willing,  but  they  worked  like  children  put 
to  a  task.  Twenty  times  a  day  they  came  up  to 
the  little  Presbytery  on  the  hill,  to  report  progress, 
to  announce  new  contributions,  to  receive  praise  or 
blame.  It  takes  two  men  to  do  a  day's  work  in 
the  Highlands  and  two  more  to  look  on,  it  is  said 
in  the  Lowlands.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Highlander 
can  work  seriously,  solemnly,  for  life  and  death ; 
but  over  his  holiday  tasks  the  saying  is  true  enough. 
And  yet  what  cannot  he  accomplish  ?  The  little 
Church  at  Eriskay  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal, 
and  sacrifice,  and  endurance,  of  which  some  are  cap- 
able. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  there  was  no  priest 
in  Eriskay,  it  was  served  jointly  with  the  parish 
of  Dalibrog  in  South  Uist  eight  miles  away.  When 
the  priest  heard  that  he  was  required — ^for  the  last 
holy  offices  perhaps  —  by  one  of  his  flock  in  the 
smaller  island,  he  would  have  to  walk,  fasting  prob- 
ably, down  to  the  shore  at  Polacharra.  Possibly 
the  tide  would  not  admit  of  his  crossing,  possibly 
the  boat  was  on  the  further  side.  There  is  a  rock, 
a  signal  from  which,  means  "  The  Priest,"  and  if  it 
were  dark  he  would  light  a  bonfire,  not  always  an 
easy  task  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  wood  and 
it  generally  rains,  to  signal  that,  if  possible,  the  boat 
should  be  brought  over.  Anyway  the  light  would 
be  seen,  and  in  the  assurance  that  his  faithful  people 
would  do  their  best,  he  would  wait  taking  advantage 
of  such  shelter  as  the  rocks  could  aflFord.  There  he 
might  have  to  remain  for  many  hours  without  food, 
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and  there  might  be  delay,  even  on  arriving,  in  the 
performance  of  his  sacred  task,  and  the  possibility  of 
taking  refreshment.  One  of  the  cottages  was  always 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  hearing  confessions,  and 
from  time  to  time  there  would  be  Mass  in  the  little 
Church.  The  scene  was  described  to  us  by  an  eyewit- 
ness. The  walls  were  without  cement  and  unplastered  ; 
the  windows  had  no  glass  and  were  filled  with  sods 
and  stones  for  protection  from  the  weather.  There 
was  no  flooring,  and  in  places  the  water  stood  in  pools. 
Some  rocks,  however,  which  remained  on  the  ground, 
afiPorded  foothold  for  such  of  the  congregation  as 
required  special  consideration.  Those  who  wished  to 
sit  down,  pulled  a  stone  out  of  the  wall  and  replaced 
it  when  done  with.  To  obtain  light  at  the  altar 
one  of  the  divots  (sods)  was  removed  from  the  roof, 
and  rough  stones  supplied  the  place  of  a  bookstand. 
Now  all  is  changed.  The  walls  are  pointed,  the  floor 
is  levelled  and  paved,  the  windows  are  filled  with 
glass,  and  the  simple  appointments  of  the  chancel 
are  neat  and  orderly.  But  at  what  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  still  more  of  the  priest, 
this  was  all  effected,  one  is  afraid  even  to  think. 
The  people  are  devout,  and,  according  to  their  means, 
liberal,  and  they  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  good  Father  now  happily 
resident  among  them.  His  life  is  one  from  which 
most  educated  men  would  shrink  as  from  a  slow 
martyrdom,  a  living  death.  He  has  now  happily  a 
neat  and  comfortable  house  overlooking  the  Minch 
toward  the  island  of  South  Uist.  It  is  enclosed,  and  by 
blasting  some  of  the  rocks  a  fair  piece  of  ground,  per- 
haps some  quarter  of  an  acre,  has  been  made  available 
for  cultivation  and  for  the  care  of  ducks  and  poultry. 
There  is  a  tiny  oratory  where  there  is  daily  Mass, 
seldom  unattended,  and   this  little  centre   of  "Sweet- 
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ness  and  Light"  is  visible  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  island.  But  when  one  thinks  of  the  utter 
loneliness  of  such  a  life,  of  the  distance  from  any 
person  who  can  even  speak  the  English  language, 
none  probably,  in  any  degree,  companionable  nearer 
than  Dalibrog,  when  one  remembers  the  dangerous 
Minch  dividing  the  islet  from  even  such  amenities 
as  are  furnished  by  South  Uist,  and  the  fierce  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  beating  it  on  every  side,  it  seems 
as  if  even  the  lives  of  the  hermits  of  old  were  not 
more  sacrificial,  more  heroic,  than  this  ! 

The  people  care  mainly  for  cattle ;  indeed  in  the 
absence  of  any  enclosures,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  herding,  almost  every  cow  demands  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  human  companion,  generally 
an  old  woman  past  other  work  or  a  boy  or  girl. 
The  old  women  will  occupy  themselves  with  their 
distaffs,  and  the  children,  generally  two  or  three  to- 
gether, amuse  themselves,  as  children  will,  in  con- 
structing shealings,  and  rigging  toy  boats,  which  they 
sail  in  the  little  burns  or  on  the  seawater  pools 
along  the  shore.  A  cow  is  the  ordinary  marriage 
dowry. 

The  people  are  more  teachable  than  in  South  Uist, 
where  probably  they  have  grown  defiant  under  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  and  in  many  respects  their  sur- 
roundings are  superior.  Chinuieys  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  house,  and  the  new  ones  they  have 
built  are  better  placed  than  formerly,  in  regard  to 
aspect  and  drainage.  They  avoid  wooden  floors  as 
requiring  scrubbing  and  tending  to  infection  ;  and  in- 
deed in  these  latitudes  they  have  other  disadvantages ; 
one  I  know  well  has  had  large  holes  pierced  in  it  to  let 
the  water  off  ;  and  they  are  learning  that,  useful  as  it 
is  to  preserve  manure,  the  spot  immediately  opposite 
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the  house  door  is  not  the  best  for  the  midden.^  When 
a  man  happens  to  have  leisure,  now  that  security 
of  tenure  has  been  given,  he  will  perhaps  put  up 
the  stone  framework  of  a  house,  about  thirty  feet  by 
fourteen,  the  stones  roughly  hewn  and  pointed  with 
lime,  made  from  burnt  shells.  Then,  possibly  when 
he  goes  to  the  mainland  for  fishing,  he  may  be  able 
to  expend  the  necessary  £2  or  £3  for  the  requisite 
wooden  fittings,  the  pine  partition,  the  window  frame, 
a  couple  of  doors,  and  possibly  a  shelf  or  two,  often 
imported  ready-made  from  America  as  cheaper  and 
sufficiently  good.  The  partition  is  generally  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  a  little  anteroom  or  hall- 
way, which,  as  giving  occasion  for  a  double  door,  is, 
in  these  gusty  islets,  an  immense  advantage.  No 
one  locks  the  house  -  door,  and  indeed  such  an 
elaboration  is  unknown  ;  to  open  a  door  you  "  pull 
the  bobbin "  as  in  a  fairy  story.  The  joiner  is 
probably  peripatetic  like  the  tailor,  and  when  he 
comes,  possibly  from  another  island,  to  do  a  piece 
of  work,  he  has  to  be  boarded  and  lodged. 

The  roof  in  Eriskay  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  wood,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  the  picturesque,  I  much  regret  to  state 
that  the  people  have  begun  to  import  corrugated 
iron.  If  only  they  can  be  induced  to  paint  it  red, 
there  might  be  some  alleviation  to  even  such  a 
monstrosity  as  this,  in  a  country  of  dun  and  neutral 
colouring.  The  thatch  is  generally  of  bracken,  using 
principally  the  root  and  stem,  and  fastening  it  down 
with  heather  rope,  the  material  for  which   has   to  be 

*  A  common  saying,  **It  will  be  got  at  the  May  clearing  out," 
implies  that  a  thing  is  not  hopelessly  lost.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
fact  that  the  maniu^e,  which  accumulated  in  the  house  from  the 
presence  of  the  cattle,  was  removed  only  once  a  year,  about 
May  day.  This  dates  frtnn  the  time  when  the  cattle  slept  at  one 
end  of  the  house. 
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fetched  from    Uist,   for  there    is    very  little  heather 
in  Eriskay. 

Reeds  grown  in  the  lakes  muet  not  be  used  for 
thatch,  or  a  death  is  sure  to  follow  speedily  either 
in  house  or  byre.  Inside  the  roof  they  add  hay 
for  warmth,  and  we  have  seen  here  very  neat  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  well  kept  and  with  many  small 
comforts,  generally  brought  home  by  the  girls  after 
the  east   coast   fishing. 

On    Sundays   and   festal    occasions    the    women    are 
neat  and  even  smart   in    their   dress.       We   were    in- 
terested    in      the 
favour      shown      to 
velveteen,  although, 
as  a    material,    it 


did  not  wholly  lend  itself  to  the 
lijose  nature  of  the  local  fashion, 
always  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  blouse.  There  is  no  pre- 
vailing tartan  in  the  island,  as 
the  people  are  a  miscellaneous 
gathering  from  other  islands, 
but  of  course  the  Macnetll  and  Macdonald  are  fre- 
quently met  with. 

The  quern — the  double  millstone — is  still  in  use  in 
the  island  of  Eriskay  and  indeed  has  been  in  almost 
every  island,  within  quite  recent  years.  Hero  too 
they  have  a  still  older  mill,  which  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  photograph. 
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The  old  table-vessels,  a  wooden  dish^  used  in  common 
by  the  whole  family  for  fish  and  potatoes,  and  a 
wooden  cup  with  a  sheepskin  bottom  for  drinking, 
have  lingered  on  in  Eriskay  till  quite  lately,  but 
now  there  is  crockery  in  every  household. 

In  1897,  on  the  same  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
lantern  illustrations  of  ancient  mills  apparently  iden- 
tical, were  shown  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  and  myself, 
the  one  from  ancient  Egypt,  the  other  to  be  found 
at  the  present  day  in  Eriskay. 

Many  writers,  as  a  rule  those  who  speak  at  second- 
hand— though  the  observant  Robert  Buchanan,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  has  fallen  into  the  same 
error — have  dwelt  upon  the  bareness,  the  colourlessness 
of  the  Outer  Islands.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  found 
much  delight  in  the  wild  flowers  upon  every  island  and 
islet  we  have  visited.  We  have  found  them  varied  and 
abundant,  and  though,  as  a  rule,  short  on  their  stalks 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  wind,  we  have  generally 
considered  them  fine  of  their  kind. 

The  following  list  was  made  in  Eriskay,  wildest,  most 
wind-swept,  most  rocky  of  islets,  some  three  miles  by 
one,  without  a  tree  or  bush,  with  no  shelter  but  the 
rocks,  with  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  winds  sweeping 
over  "  half  the  breadth  of  half  the  world  "  but  its  own 
little  hill  of  Ben  Scrien.  It  was  made  late  in  August, 
not  a  very  good  month  for  flowers,  where  there  are  no 
eomfields,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  included 
some  not  then  in  season,  but  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  had  sufficient  evidence,  either  by  the  remains  of 
leaves  or  roots,  or  from  dried  specimens  kindly  pre- 
served for  us  by  Father  Allan. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  only  flowers  of  special  interest  are 
the  convolvulus  maritimus,  the  history  of  which  is  told  in 

^  See  illustration,  p.  388. 
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another  chapter,  and  the  somewhat  rare  "  midsummer 
men,"  aedum  rhodiola^  sometimes  called  rose-root  from 
the  pleasant  smell  of  the  root-stock  when  drying. 
English  names  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
specialist  reader. 

Angelica ;  Asphodel  (bog) ;  Alexanders ;  Burdock  :  Bartsia ;  Bird's 
foot  trefoil;  Bird's  foot  (lady's  fingers);  Bed-straw  (1)  white,  (2) 
yellow  ;  Broom-rape  ;  Bugloss  ;  Butter-wort  (1)  common,  (2)  alpine  ; 
Butter-cup  (1)  meadow,  (2)  spear- wort,  (3)  acris ;  Buick-bean ;  Bramble ; 
Bugle ;  Bladder- wort ;  Clover  (1)  dutch,  (2)  red,  (3)  purple ;  Crane's  bill ; 
Carrot ;  Colt's  foot ;  Chickweed  (1)  water  chickweed,  (2)  mouse-ear ; 
Centaury  ;  Convolvulus  maritimus ;  Camomile  (1)  common,  (2) 
scentless ;  Cress  (water) ;  Celandine  (lesser) ;  Cotton-grass ;  Cran- 
berry ;  Cat's  ear  (mountain  everlasting) ;  Cudweed ;  Catch-fly  (white) ; 
Cow-parsnip ;  Campion  (moss) ;  Dandelion ;  Dead-nettle  (1)  red,  (2) 
white  ;  Dock  ;  Daisy ;  Oxeye  daisy ;  Dove's  foot  (crane's  bill) ;  Duck- 
weed ;  Eye-bright ;  Eryngo ;  Fumitory  ;  Gale  (bog  myrtle) ;  Ground- 
sel ;  Gentian  (fleld) ;  Golden-rod ;  Goose-foot  (chenopod)  (1)  red,  (2) 
upright,  (3)  common  orache,  (4)  hastate  var. ;  Galium  (1)  marsh-bed 
straw,  (2)  hedge-bed  straw ;  Hawkbit,  autumn  (var.  pratensis) ;  Hawk- 
weed,  umbellate  ;  Honeysuckle ;  Hyacinth  ;  Hogweed  (cow  parsnip) ; 
Hypericum  (  =  St.  John's  Wort = St.  Columkille);  Heath  (ling); 
Heather  (bell);  Heath,  cross-leaved;  Harebell;  Hemlock,  water-drop- 
wort  ;  Iris  (yellow) ;  lUecebrum  ;  Knot-grass ;  Knap-weed  (1)  black, 
(2)  greater ;  Lady's  smock ;  Lettuce,  sea ;  Myosotis  (1)  mouse-ear,  (2) 
field,  (3)  changing  ;  Mustard  (1)  charlock,  (2)  hedge,  (3)  treacle  ;  Mid- 
summer men  (rare) ;  Madder  (field) ;  Meadow-sweet ;  Marigold  (1)  com, 
(2)  marsh  ;  Milk-wort  (1)  white,  (2)  blue,  (3)  pink ;  Mare's-tail ;  Nettle 
(1)  common,  (2)  hemp,  (3)  dead  nettle  ;  Orchis  (1)  frog,  (2)  spotted,  (3) 
marsh,  (4)  early  purple;  Persicaria  (1)  common,  (2)  amphibious; 
Pennywort ;  Poppy,  long-headed  (the  common  poppy  of  the  English 
cornfields,  rare  in  the  Highlands) ;  Parsnip,  cow ;  Pearl-wort  (1)  pro- 
cumbens,  (2)  alpine;  Primrose;  Pimpernel  (1)  scarlet  (poor  man's 
weatherglass),  (2) bog ;  Parsley,  (fool's);  Pond- weeds,  various ;  Plantain 

(1)  maritima,  (2)  buickthorn,  (3)  greater,  (4)  ribwort ;  Purselane,  sea 
(caryophyllaceae) ;  Potentilla  (1) hoary,  (2)  marsh;  Red-rattle  (1)  com- 
mon, (2)  dwarf  ;  Rose-bay ;  Ragged  robin  ;  Rag- wort  (1)  common,  (2) 
water;  Rose, wild;  Rue  (meadow) (l)thalictrum,yellow,  (2)  lesser;  Ran- 
soms ;  Spurge  (sun) ;  Self-heal ;  Sorrel  (dock) ;  Sorrel  (1)  wood,  (2)  sheep ; 
Stone  crop  (1)  yellow,  (2)  white ;  Scabious  (1)  small,  (2)  devil's  bit ; 
Silver-weed;  Sand-wort;  Shepherd's-purse ;  Sundew (1) round-leaved, 

(2)  spoon-shaped ;  Speedwell ;  Spurry  (1)  sand,  (2)  com ;  Sea  rocket ; 
Snakeweed  (bistort) ;  Scurvy  grass  (1)  common,  (2)  Danish ;  Squill, 
vernal ;  Saltwort ;  Sneeze  wort ;  Thistle  (1)  spear  plume,  (2)  sow,  (3) 
plume,  (4)  corn  sow ;  Tormentil ;  Thalictrum  (1)  common,  (2)  meadow ; 
Thjrme  (1)  white,  (2)  red ;  Thrift  (sea) ;  Thale  (cress) ;  Tansy ;  violet,  dog ; 
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Vetch  (1)  bush,  purple,  (2)  yellow  kidney ;  Viola  (white  field  heai-ts- 
ease) ;  Veronica  marsh  (becca  bunga) ;  Willow-herb  (1)  hoary,  (2) 
broadleaved,  (3)  pale,  (4)  square-steinmed ;  Wormwood ;  Wound- 
wort (1)  marsh,  (2)  ambigua ;  Water-lily ;  WoodroflPe ;  Water  star- 
wort;  Yarrow;  Yellow  rattle. 

The  natives  have  many  traditions  and  stories  about 
the  flora  of  their  islands.  The  St.  John's  wort  is  called 
the  armpit-flower  of  Columba  {achlasan  Choluincille), 
and  the  story  is  that  the  saint,  who  had  engaged  a  child 
to  herd  cattle  for  a  day  and  a  night,  found  him  weeping 
as  the  evening  fell,  lest,  in  the  darkness,  the  cattle 
should  stray  away  and  he  be  blamed.  St.  Colum 
plucked  this  flower  and  put  it  under  the  child's  arm, 
bidding  him  sleep  in  peace,  for  no  harm  could  befa)l 
him  with  this  for  protection.  Virtue  still  lingers  about 
the  plant,  and  its  golden  stars  are  loved  by  the  children 
and  brought  home  to  protect  the  cattle  from  the  Evil- 
Eye. 

There  is  a  saying  that,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Ivar  s 
daughter  comes  out  of  her  hole,  and  there  is  another 
saying  that  "  If  I  will  not  touch  Ivar's  daughter  (nigh- 
ean  Tamhair),  Ivar's  daughter  will  not  touch  me  "  ;  also 
that  at  St.  Patrick's  she  throws  away  her  rod  of  enchant- 
ment, with  which  she  has  stopped  all  growth  during  the 
winter.  "  Ivar's  daughter  "  is  the  nettle  plant,  which, 
about  St.  Patrick's  Day,  puts  her  head  out  of  holes  in 
the  walls  of  the  houses  loosely  built  without  lime.  She 
is  said  to  be  blessed  by  the  saint  as  useful  to  man  and 
beast.  A  kail  made  of  boiled  nettles  should  be  taken 
three  times  a  year,  not  oftener,  and  one  is  impervious 
to  sickness  ever  after. 

The  wild  carrot  is  the  finest  fruit  ever  seen  by  the 
children  of  the  Outer  Isles,  and  they  value  it  as  other 
children  do  apples.  As  they  seek  it  they  recite  a  Gaelic 
verse  : 

Honey  underg^'ound 
Is  the  winter  carrot 
Between  St.  Andrew's  Day  and  Christmas. 
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If  one  child  has  the  luck  to  find  a  double  or  forked  one, 
they  all  crowd  round  to  rub  their  hands  against  it,  four 
times,  repeating 

Lucky  folk,  lucky  folk, 
The  luck  of  big  can-ots  be  upon  me, 

and  then  all  begin  to  seek  in  the  fortunate  spot. 

The  fishermen  will  not  wear  clothes  dyed  with  the 
lichen  or  crottle  found  on  the  rocks,  though  it  is  largely 
used  in  some  places  for  children's  clothing  and  for  wool 
for  knitting.  They  say  "  it  conies  from  the  rocks  and 
will  go  back  to  the  rocks  "  ;  indeed  the  Eriskay  people 
will  not  use  it  at  all,  living,  as  they  do,  in  a  wild  sea 
and  surrounded  by  treacherous  rocks.  The  use  of  it 
was  caricatured  by  one  of  the  bards 

'Tis  not  the  indigo  of  Edinburgh 
That  would  be  for  clothing  to  these  kites, 
But  lichen  gathei*ed  by  finger  nails 
Scratchetl  off  the  rocks. 

The  burdock  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  twig  or  switch 
known  familiarly  to  many  islanders,  so  destitute  are 
they  of  wood.  The  children  have  a  story  known  as  the 
Rann  navi  meacann^  which  relates  how  a  wren  and  his 
twelve  children  failed  to  uproot  it.  The  dandelion  is 
called  bearnan  Iin(jhide^  **  the  notched  plant  of  Brigid." 

As  in  English,  where  we  have  May,  or  May-flowers, 
May-buds,  Marigold,  May-lily,  May-weed,  May-wort, 
many  of  the  favourite  products  of  these  islands  are 
called  after  our  Lady.  We  have  lu^  Moire,  herb  of 
Mary,  a  useful  application  for  stiff  knees,  and  laihh 
Mhoire,  plant  of  Mary,  which  brings  favour  from  heaven 
if  a  prayer  for  some  desired  gift  is  oflFered  at  the  time 
it  is  gathered.  Maol  Moire  is  described  as  a  flattish 
green  plant,  valuable  as  a  plaster  when  boiled,  and 
the  biolaire  Moire  is  a  kind  of  cress.  We  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  identifying  any  of  these.     Then  there 
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are  certain  nuts  washed  up  on  the  shore  which  are 
considered  lucky — the  cno  Mhoire,  the  Molucca  bean, 
sometimes  used  as  a  snuff-box ;  and  the  aime  Moire, 
kidney  of  Mary,  which  has  a  cross-like  depression, 
used  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest  and  worn  by  the 
women  in  childbirth.  The  copar^^an  Moire  is  a  specially 
dainty  kind  of  limpet,  the  unaorach  Moire  a  bright  little 
whelk.  Hail  is  called  the  stone  of  Mary,  clach  Mhoire;^ 
the  crested  lark,  so  beloved  of  the  islanders,  is  the  Uis- 
Eag  Moire  \  the  sea  out  of  which,  and  even  on  which, 
most  of  them  live,  which  is  ever  around  them  as  foe  or 
friend,  the  most  familiar  part  of  their  whole  life,  is  the 
cuile  Mhoire,  the  treasury  of  Mary. 

We  heard  of  a  plant  called  garhhag  an't  sleibh,  which 
we  were  told  by  one  informant  was  club  moss,  though 
the  Gaelic  dictionary  translates  the  name  as  "  savoury." 
(Garhhag  means  "  rough,"  and  a  kind  of  flounder,  with 
a  very  rough  skin,  is  called  "garbhag.")  The  chil- 
dren seek  it  in  the  hills,  and  present  it  with  the  rhyme  : 

Little  man  who  wanderest  lightly, 
There  is  no  fear  of  hurt  nor  harm  to  thee 
With  the  sprig  of  *' garhhag  "  on  thy  person. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  is  the  parting  present 
which  a  girl  would  give  to  her  sweetheart  in  the  days 
of  forced  military  service.  Some  say  that  this  rhyme 
is  the  sian  or  charm  which  preserved  the  Clanranalds 
from  injury  by  bullets.  The  tradition  that  the  charm 
was  originally  g^ven  to  a  Clanranald  by  a  French  lady 
makes  it  seem  the  more  likely  that  the  herb  in  ques- 
tion may  be  the  wild  savoury  so  much  valued  by  the 
French  in  salads. 

As  a  secondary  use,  it  is  said  to  have  virtue  for  any 

*  The  appearance  of  hail  is  welcomed  in  these  islands.    There  is 
a  saying— 

'*  Hailstones  on  the  hill 
And  God  will  make  dry  weather  come." 
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sickness  if  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till  half  has 
evaporated. 

The  marsh  marigold  is  called  "  the  shoe  of  the  water- 
horse,  brog  an  eich  uisge,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves. 
This  flower  is  very  abundant  in  inland  lochs,  and  so 
too,  it  is  said,  is  the  water-horse,  a  monster  which 
causes   much  terror  to  hapless  wayfarers  at  night. 

The  water  ragwort,  caoibhreachan,  is  kept  under  an 
upturned  vessel  in  the  dairy,  which  prevents  any  one 
taking  toradh,  i.e.  filching  the  milk  by  witchcraft.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  cornstacks  to  keep  away  rats.  The 
children  have  a  rhyme  which  they  sing  while  scamp- 
ering over  the  island  in  search  of  it : 

Hee !    iim  !    bah  !    the  ragweed, 

Try  who  will  be  in  first ; 
The  hindennost,  the  hiiidemiost, 

The  dead  horse  will  catch  him  ; 
The  foremost,  the  foremost. 

He  will  get  a  silver  shilling: 
The  middle  one,  the  middle  one, 

I  will  thrust  him  into  the  bag. 

i.e.  the  bag  of  bent  grass  in  which  they  carry  home  the 
precious  weed.  The  greater  plantain  is  called  cvach 
Phadruig^  Patrick's  cup.  One  side  of  the  leaf  is  said 
to  have  a  healing  quality,  and  the  other  to  act  like  a 
blister.  It  is  good  for  stopping  bleeding.  The  lesser 
celandine  is  called  in  Gaelic,  the  yellow  swan,  eala-bhldh. 
It  is  a  lucky  plant,  and  there  is  a  proverb  that  the 
flowering  time  is  good  for  flitting.  The  buck-bean, 
lu8  nan  laogh,  is  good  for  headache,  a  handful  to  be 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till  half  evaporates,  a  glass- 
ful to  be  taken  every  morning.  The  centaury,  an 
t^antruidh,  is  good  for  colic  ;  one  **  fistful "  to  be  boiled 
in  a  quart  and  a  half  of  water  with  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar  till  half  a  quart  evaporates  ;  a  glassful  every 
two  hours ;  this  is  good  also  for  hemorrhage.  A 
common   fungus,    inaolconain,    cut    up   and   soaked  in 
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warm  water  makes  a  valuable  poultice  for  festering 
wounds. 

A  stocking  full  of  earth  heated  is  also  used  for 
a  poultice,  as  is  also  the  end  bhreac,  a  large  shell- 
snail  taken  out  of  the  shell  and  pounded.  The  same 
snail  is  used  instead  of  a  leech.  It  is  also  a  specific 
for  jaundice.  The  remedy  does  not  sound  pleasant. 
The  snails  are  put  alive  into  water,  which  the  in- 
valid  then  drinks.  The  use  of  the  horse  leech,  sliadhy 
is  also  understood. 

A  decoction  of  marsh  galium,  in  Gaelic  gairgean,  is 
used  for  dropsy ;  the  ribwort  plantain,  snath  luSf 
mixed  with  butter,  is  used  for  poultices. 

A  large-leaved  plant  was  described  to  us,  probably 
a  colt's  foot,  called  in  Gaelic  sionnxis,  which  grows 
near  the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  Eriskay ;  it  is  used  as 
a  purge  for  cows.  A  decoction  of  wild  parsley,  tath- 
lu8,  boiled  with  sugar,  is  taken  by  the  women,  cold, 
as  a  valuable  sedative.  The  stem  of  the  bog-myrtle 
used  to  be  pared  down  and  an  infusion  made  of  the 
parings  for  a  vermifuge.  A  decoction  of  burdock  is 
used  for  jaundice. 

I  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  few  phrases  and  say- 
ings collected  from  the  current  speech  of  the  people, 
mainly  in  Eriskay,  some  being  of  special  interest  as 
denoting  their  picturesque  outlook  upon  life ;  some 
as  evidence  of  the  shrewdness  with  which  they 
assimilate  its  lessons. 

As  a  stone  (rolling)  down  a  glen 
The  faint  autumn  evening ; 
As  a  hunter  climbing  the  hill 
The  joyous  spring  evening. 

"  Let  the  loan  be  laughing  going  home"  (i.e.  treat 
well  whatever  is  borrowed). 

The  swift  wind  is  said  to  be  "as  quick  as  the 
changing  passions  of  the  light-headed  woman." 
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"One  flaw  spoils  the  pail."  The  origin  is  said  to 
be  the  displeasure  of  the  hermit  when  Michael  Scot 
went  to  heaven,  which  spoiled  all  his  years  of  i)enance. 

The  temple  of  the  head  is  called  "the  gate  of 
death." 

What  in  children's  games  is  called  "  home  "  is  called, 
in  Gaelic,  the  cathair  or  citadel. 

The  following  sayings  and  phrases  are  remarkable, 
mainly  for  their  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  life. 

"When  a  man  is  come  at,  he  is  come  at  all 
round," 

('Niiair  a  thigte  ri  chiine 
Thigte  ris  iiile) 

is  said  especially  of  the  kind  of  slander  when  others 
follow  up  what  one  has  begun. 

If  a  person  were  to  find  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  his  reception  at  a  friend's  house,  he  would  say, 
"The  shore  is  the  same,  but  the  shell-fish  is  not  the 
same." 

The  impossible  is  thus  denoted  :  "  Blackberries  in  mid- 
winter and  seagulls'  eggs  in  autumn." 

"An  e^g  without  butter,  ashes,  salt,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  will  cause  a  sickness." 

"  Better  thin  kneading  than  to  be  empty,"  i.e.  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

"  The  man  who  is  idle  will  put  the  cats  on  the  fire." 

"  He  that  does  not  look  before  him  will  look  behind 
him." 

*'A  house  without  a  dog,  without  a  cat,  without  a 
little  child,  is  a  house  without  pleasure  and  without 
laughter." 

There  are  three  sayings,  expressive  of  three  degrees 
of  annoyance,  the  origin  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

A  man  sought  to  break  off  his  engagement  to  a 
girl,    and    sent    word   to  this  effect   by    a   companion. 
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The  girl  replied  only :  "  It  is  a  mote  in  my  eye." 
Not  certain  whether  she  had  understood,  he  sent 
again,  and  she  answered,  ''It  is  a  little  particle  stick- 
ing between  my  teeth  to  me."  He  sent  a  third  time, 
and  she  replied,  "  It  is  a  pebble  in  my  shoe  to  me." 

The  young  man  thought  her  words  must  have  some 
hidden  meaning,  so  he  personally  tested  these  small 
troubles  and  found  them  sufficiently  unpleasant.  His 
conscience  smote  him  and  he  returned  to  his  allegiance. 
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CHRISTIAN  LEGENDS  OP  ERISKAT 

AND   SOUTH   UIST 

AN  Egyptian  Pasha,  to  do  honour  to  a  distinguished 
traveller,  arranged  that  he  should  visit  an  un- 
opened tomb,  one  which  had  not  been  robbed  for  any 
European  museum,  nor  refurnished  from  Birmingham 
for  the  advantage  of  Cook's  tourists.  The  door  was 
unsealed,  and  Baker  entered  alone  into  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  4,000  years.  There,  with  the  surroundings  of 
a  civilization  which  ours  can  barely  comprehend,  slept  the 
mighty  dead,  already  forgotten,  it  may  be,  when  Greece 
and  Rome  were  yet  unborn.  But  the  past  called  with 
an  appeal  even  more  imperative  than  this.  In  the  sand 
at  his  feet  were  the  footsteps  of  the  last  man  who  went 
out,  and  the  marks  of  his  broom  as  he  swept  his  way  to 
the  door. 

Somehow,  the  slave  who,  doing  his  common  task, 
went  out  into  the  sunshine,  has  a  stronger  human 
interest  than  the  great  who  slumbered  in  the  dark, 
and  one  regrets  the  obliteration  of  his  footsteps  more 
than  the  decay  of  lawgivers  and  priests. 

The  world  has  but  little  space  now  for  sand  that 
holds  the  footsteps  of  the  past,  but  for  those  who  know 
how  and  where  to  seek,  there  are,  even  for  us,  some 
such  fields  of  silence  still  remaining.  In  the  grey 
islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  even  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  found  some  traces  of  the  outgoing  foot- 
steps of  men  who  have  already  turned  towards  the 
glare  and  sunshine  of  to-day.     Proprietors  of  an  alien 
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blood  and  an  alien  faith,  the  School  Board,  the  steam- 
boat, the  telegraph,  have  shut  the  door  upon  a  past 
which  speaks  with  other  tongues  than  theirs. 

It  was  in  the  bare  islands  of  South  Uist  and  Eriskay 
that  the  following  stories  were  mainly  collected.  It  is 
impossible  to  present  them  in  anything  like  their 
original  form,  and  they  lose  infinitely  in  translation. 
The  English  of  the  Western  Islands  is  by  no  means  that 
of  Mr.  Black*s  stories,  still  less  that  of  other  novelists. 
It  has  been  learnt  from  books,  and  is  the  English  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  almost  pedantic  in  its  accuracy  and 
literary  uses.  But  such  legends  as  these  are  told  in  the 
intimacy  of  private  life,  and  therefore  mainly  in  the 
native  Gaelic.  They  were  a  part  of  the  faith  and  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the  long 
winter  evening  stories,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Saga  of  Viking  times,  or  the  Sgeultachd  of  the  Celtic 
bard.  These,  too,  we  may  find  even  now,  with  much 
else  of  the  poetry  of  life,  as  did  Monro  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  Martin,  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Mac- 
CuUoch,  however,  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (how  the  genial  Sir  Walter  must  have  been  bored 
by  so  superior  a  person !),  found  nothing  of  what 
Buchanan,  fifty  years  later,  found  in  abundance.  Then, 
as  now,  one  needed  something  more  than  a  thirst  for 
information,  to  be  taken  to  the  heart  of  these  most 
simple,  most  courteous  of  Nature's  children. 

From  a  great  quantity  of  folklore  collected  in  these 
islands  I  have  selected  a  few  stories  bearing  on  the  life, 
especially  the  childhood,  of  our  Lord,  not,  as  might  at 
first  appear,  to  illustrate  the  ignorance,  but  rather  the 
reverence,  the  natural  piety  of  the  islanders,  who, 
though  left  for  generations  without  books,  without 
teachers,  have  so  taken  the  pictures  of  the  holy  life 
into  their  hearts  and  lives  that,  while  the  outline 
remrxins  in  its  original  purity,  the  painting  has  been 
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touched  with  local  colour,  and  the  eastern  setting  of 
2,000  years  ago  has  been  translated  into  terms  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  simple  dwellers  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

To  realize  this,  one  must  recall  the  main  facts  of  the 
history  of  their  faith.     The  ravages  of  the  Norsemen 
can  have  left  little  material  trace  of   the  mission  of 
St.  Columba,  the  St.  Columkille  of  whom  they  speak 
to-day,  with  a  friendliness   which   is   something  more 
personal  than  their  reverence  for  saints.     Nevertheless, 
the  work  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  revived 
within  three  centuries  of  the  destruction  of  the  settle- 
ment on  lona,  and  a  See  of  the  Isles  existed  from  1113 
to   1550   (revived   only  in    1878).     Monro,  visiting   the 
islands  in  1549,  found  five  parish  churches  in  Uist  alone, 
and  Martin  speaks  of  these  as  still  existing  in  1695,  also 
of  the  remains  of  a  monastery  and  nunnery,  and  even 
of  one  remaining  lay  Capuchin  brother  dressed  like  his 
Order,   but  with  a   tartan   plaid   about  his  shoulders. 
The  proprietors  were  then,  of  course,  of  the  same  blood 
and  faith  with  their  people,  and  traditions  still  clinging 
around  sacred  spots,  ruins,  now  mere  heaps  of  stones, 
and  even  the  nomenclature  of  the  Islands  are  living 
evidence  of  the  piety  of  the  earlier  people. 

A  very  few  years  of  relation  with  England  put  an 
end  to  the  prosperity  and  patriarchal  life  of  the 
Hebrides.  The  works  of  the  earlier  Cromwell  took  a 
long  time  to  arrive  in  the  Highlands  (though  Dr.  John- 
son found  something  to  say  as  to  the  reformers  when 
he  visited  certain    ecclesiastical  remains),^  and  indeed 

*  E.g.  "The  malignant  influence  of  Calvinism  has  blasted  cere- 
mony and  decency  together,  and  if  the  remembrance  of  Papal 
superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  Papal  piety  are  like- 
wise effaced." 

**  It  has  been  for  many  years  popular  to  talk  of  the  lazy  devotion 
of  the  Romish  clergy  ;  over  the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected 
churches  we  may  indulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  triimiph  by 
comparing  it  with  the  fei-vid  activity  of  those  who  suffer  them  to 
fall." — Journal  to  the  Western  Islands. 
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the  old  Church  still  holds  her  own  in  at  least  four  of 
the  islands.  The  later  Cromwell,  however,  had  a  strong 
arm  of  the  flesh,  and  the  story  of  the  persecutions  in 
Scotland  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated. 

In  1653  provision  was  made  by  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  for  the  establishment  of  missionaries  in  the 
islands,  under  one  William  Ballantyne  or  Bellenden, 
who  was,  however,  seized  by  the  English,  and  died  after 
two  years'  imprisonment.  MacNeill,  the  chief  of  Barra, 
went  into  exile  with  his  king.  Bishop  Nicolson,  Vicar 
Apostolic  for  Scotland,  visiting  the  islands  in  1700,  says 
he  travelled  for  days  without  meeting  a  single  in- 
habitant. His  first  station  was  the  island  of  Eigg, 
where  he  found  that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  lately  martyred  by  an  English  pirate,  who  gave 
them  the  choice  of  death  or  apostasy.^  Even  Chalmers, 
not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  on  behalf  of  Catholicism, 
says  that  "  men,  in  trying  to  make  each  other  Episco- 
palians and  Protestants,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  Chris- 
tians "  ;  even  in  Edinburgh  there  was  no  hospital  till 
1731. 

Neglected  in  one  century,  persecuted  in  the  next,  the 
people  nevertheless  were  true  to  the  main  outlines  of 
their  faith.  Cardinal  Rospigliosi^  wrote,  in  1669,  what 
probably  remained  true  for  nearly  another  century  and 
a  half : 

"  The  natives  of  the  islands  .  .  .  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  properly  called  neither  Catholics  nor  heretics. 
They  abhor  heresy  by  nature,  but  they  listen  to  the 
preachers  by  necessity.  They  go  wrong  in  matters  of 
faith  through  ignorance,  caused  by  the  want  of  priests 
to  instruct  them  in  religion.     If  a  Catholic  priest  comes 

*  This  story  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  earlier  one  of  the  Mac- 
leod  raid,  but  Nicolson,  himself  a  Scotchman,  is  hardly  likely  to 
confuse  the  two. 

>  Arch.  Propag.  Acta,  166Q,  fol.  462. 
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to  their  island  they  call  him  by  the  name  of  *  the  ton- 
sured one/  and  show  much  greater  veneration  and 
affection  for  him  than  for  the  preachers.  They  sign 
their  foreheads  with  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross,  they 
invoke  the  Saints,  recite  Litanies,  and  use  holy  water. 
They  themselves  baptize  their  own  children  when  the 
ministers  make  any  difficulty  as  to  administering  the 
Sacrament  on  the  pretence  that  it  is  not  essential  for 
eternal  salvation." 

Martin's  evidence  is  practically  to  the  same  effect. 
Discussing  certain  superstitions,  he  writes  (in  1695) : 

"  I  inquired  if  their  priest  had  preached  or  argued 
against  this  superstitious  custom.  They  told  me  ho 
knew  better  things,  and  would  not  be  guilty  of  dis- 
suading them  from  doing  their  duty,  which  they 
doubted  not  he  judged  this  to  be.  .  .  .  The  Protestant 
minister  hath  often  endeavoured  to  undeceive  them, 
but  in  vain,  because  of  an  implicit  faith  they  have  in 
their  priest,  and  when  the  topics  of  persuasion,  though 
never  so  urgent,  come  from  one  they  believe  to  be  a 
heretic,  there  is  little  hope  of  success." 

The  causes  of  this  influence  may  bo  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  observers  seem  to  have  agreed  as  to  its 
extent.  Even  the  superior  MacCuUoch  writes  as  to  his 
experience : 

"The  appointments  of  the  priests  are  very  scanty, 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  their  good  conduct  and 
attention  to  their  charges,  not  only  in  matters  of 
religion  but  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life." 

These  words  might  have  been  written  yesterday 
instead  of  close  on  a  century  ago,  so  literally  true  is 
each  statement,  as  is  also  his  further  evidence  as  to 
the  entire  harmony  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman 
Catholics,  no  proselytism  being  attempted  on  either  side. 

Even  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  seems, 
however,  to  have  brought  but  limited  advantages,  for 
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in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  1811  we  learn  that  in 
1808  not  a  single  school  existed  south  of  Baileloch  in 
North  Uist,  a  district  of  200  square  miles  and  7,000 
inhabitants.  "  Barray  and  Uist  contain,  indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,"  says  the 
historian,  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  churches  and  schools.  The  Catholic  inhabitants 
are  as  good  citizens  and  as  much  inclined  to  give  their 
children  the  advantages  of  education  as  Protestants, 
but  both  are  at  present  unhappily  excluded." 

Such  being  the  history  of  their  religious  life,  one 
wonders,  not  that  their  sacred  traditions  should  be 
changed  into  apocrypha,  but  that  religious  traditions 
should  have  been  kept  alive  at  all.  One  must  remember, 
moreover,  that  they  had  practically  no  written  lan- 
guage ;  that  to  this  day,  owing  to  unaccountable  neglect 
in  the  schools,  in  which  one  constantly  finds  only 
English-speaking  teachers,  a  large  proportion  are 
unable  to  read  or  write  in  Gaelic. 

That  stories  transmitted  orally  for  generations, 
corrected  neither  by  teachers  nor  books,  should  never- 
theless maintain  the  life  of  the  original,  though  adapted 
as  to  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  says  much  for  the 
people's  grasp  of  the  Gospel  spirit.  To  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world ;  not  only  to  give,  but  to  share  ;  to  entertain 
strangers  and  show  respect  to  man  and  reverence  to 
God — this  is  the  uniform  teaching  of  all  the  legends. 

That  for  the  country  "  over  whose  acres  walked  those 
blessed  feet"  they  should  substitute  their  own  island 
home,  grey  and  treeless,  hung  about  with  mists  of  the 
Atlantic  and  exposed  to  storms  of  ^ind  and  water, 
shows  mainly,  I  venture  to  think,  how  much  they  had 
realized  the  presence  of  the  Master  in  their  midst. 
With  all  their  Celtic  faculty  of  visualization,  they  had 
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realized  His  life  on  earth  as  a  Man  of  Sorrows ;  like 
themselves,  poor  and  cold  and  storm-beaten  and 
hungry,  and  the  background  of  that  sacred  Life  had 
been  their  own  poor  homes.  For  Him,  too,  had  been 
the  turf-thatched  cottage,  built  of  unhewn  stone,  the 
hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  iron  pot — the 
only  cooking  utensil — suspended  over  it  by  a  chain,  a 
cottage  of  a  but  and  a  ben,  the  family  beds  at  one 
end,  the  cattle  at  the  other.  He  had  been  home- 
less, and  the  poor  had  given  him  of  their  store ;  a 
little  meal,  a  drink  of  milk,  a  shelter  from  the  driving 
storm.  It  is  only  by  realizing  their  point  of  view  that 
one  perceives  what  there  is  of  beautiful  in  such  stories 
as  the  following,  which  I  give,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
words  of  the  narrators,  who  used  mainly  the  colloquial 
Gaelic,  but  sometimes  quoted  fragments  of  old  rhyth- 
mical versions,  and  now  and  then  one  or  two  of  them, 
sailors  for  the  most  part,  translating  into  their  quaint, 
imperfect  English. 

Our  Lord  and  His  Mother  wer^  one  day  going 
through  the  country  when  a  storm  of  snow  and  wind 
set  in.  They  came  to  a  little  house  and  entered  it  for 
shelter.  The  goodwife  was  alone,  and  she  hastily 
prepared  a  meal  and  set  it  before  the  travellers,  afraid 
of  being  blamed  if  her  husband  should  come  in  and  find 
her  giving  away  food.  When  he  appeared,  he  just  ate 
his  supper,  never  speaking  to  the  strangers,  and  then 
slunk  off  to  bed,  without  making  any  provision  for 
them  for  the  night.  The  goodwife  followed  him,  and 
asked  if  she  should  make  them  up  a  bed,  the  night 
being  so  wild.  "  Tell  them  to  lie  down  on  a  bundle  of 
lint  (flax)  straw,"  he  said,  and  they  did  so.  During  the 
night,  Our  Lady  was  awakened  by  cries  from  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  and  she  awakened  her  Son.  The 
cries  came  from  the  churl,  who  was  suffering  intense 
internal   pain,    while  his  wife  was   getting  ready  hot 
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plates  and  hot  boards  to  relieve  him.  Our  Lady  asked 
her  Son  to  help  him.  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  He  replied, 
but  on  her  further  intercession.  He  took  a  handful  of 
the  prickly  lint  straw,  which  had  been  their  bed,  and 
rubbed  it  three  times  with  the  grain  and  against  the 
grain,  and  said  certain  words  which  are  still,  it  is  said, 
used  as  a  charm  for  colic,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
recover  them. 

A  variant  of  the  story  is  that  it  was  the  good  wife 
that  was  taken  ill,  and  was  relieved  in  her  suffering  by 
the  Virgin  Mother,  whose  words  on  the  occasion  are 
still  used  as  a  charm  by  midwives. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  before  the  birth  of  Our  Lord, 
had  an  intense  desire  for  some  fruit,  and  asked  St. 
Joseph  to  get  her  some,  but  he  only  answered  that  the 
father  of  her  child  was  the  proper  person  to  give  her 
what  she  was  craving  for.  Thereupon  the  trees  bent 
down  of  themselves  and  she  gathered  what  she  needed, 
and  so  he  was  satisfied  of  the  Divine  paternity.  The 
story  is  told  in  rhyme,  but  the  Rev.  Allan  Macdonald  is 
of  opinion  that  the  story,  obviously  the  same  as  the 
English  "  Cherry  Tree "  carol,  is  older  than  the  poem, 
for  he  has  traced  it  back  to  a  certain  catechist,  a  saintly 
and  scholarly  man,  who  had  what  was  then  the  rare 
knowledge  of  writing  in  Gaelic,  and  some  of  whose 
verses  are  still  repeated  among  the  islanders. 

Another  day,  the  holy  wanderers  met  a  poor  orphan 
girl  who  was  working  in  hard  drudgery.  In  the 
original  this  part  of  the  story  is  in  rhyme,  and  her 
labours  are  described  with  much  detail.  Our  Lady 
asked  her  Son  to  help  her,  and  He  put  it  into  the  mind 
of  a  miller,  who  was  also  a  carpenter  (a  common 
combination  in  the  Hebrides),  to  marry  the  girl,  who 
soon  forgot  her  poverty  and  gave  herself  great  airs  ; 
and  when  the  Mother  and  Son  came  to  see  her  she 
hardly  spoke  to  them,  but  gave  them  a  place  far  from 
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the  fire,  and  went  on  fussing  about  her  housework.  At 
last  they  rose  to  go,  and  all  she  gave  them  was  a  ladle- 
ful  of  grain.  Then  they  went  to  the  mill  and  asked 
the  miller  to  grind  it  for  them,  but  he  said  there  was  so 
little  of  it  that  it  would  break  the  quern  (mill-stones). 
"  It  is  food  for  the  needy,"  said  Christ,  "  and  no  harm 
will  arise  if  you  grind  it."  So  the  miller  gave  the 
stones  a  turn  or  two,  and  then  went  on  with  his  car- 
pentering. After  a  little  while  God  put  it  into  his 
heart  to  look  to  the  grist,  and  he  found  that  the  ladle- 
f  ul  of  grain  had  filled  the  chest  with  meal  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  travellers  took  part,  and  went  on  their 
way,  and  the  miller  went  into  the  house  to  ask  if  any 
one  had  called  *'  the  day."  His  wife  said  there  was  no 
day  but  people  called,  and  that  she  was  wearied  and 
annoyed  with  beggars  such  as  had  come  that  very  day. 
(This  part  of  the  story  is  also  in  verso.)  Then  he  told 
her  of  the  miracle  that  had  been  done,  and  she  was 
filled  with  shame  and  hastened  after  the  Mother  and 
Son,  and  said  she  had  not  known  them.  "  When  you 
saw  My  poor  did  you  not  see  Me  ?  "  said  Our  Lord.  "  I 
saw  you  an  oi*phan  and  I  gave  you  plenty,"  and  ever 
after  that  she  was  good  to  the  poor. 

On  one  occasion  they  entered  a  house  where  there 
was  porridge  boiling  and  asked  for  some.  The  good- 
wife  refused,  saying  there  was  little  enough  for  those 
who  were  out  ploughing.  When  they  had  gone  she 
took  off  the  pot,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  porridge, 
but  though  there  had  been  plenty,  there  were  now  not 
two  bowlfuls  left.^ 

The  moral  of  these  stories  does  not  vary  greatly; 
here  is  another  to  the  same  effect. 

*  It  is  still  believed  that  this  is  the  reason  why  porridge  shrinks 
one-third  in  cooling.  One  variaht  relates  that  being  startled  she 
ran  after  Our  Lord,  who,  turning  to  her  said,  **  I  give  as  a  leav- 
ing for  it  [i.e.  as  a  peculiarity]  that  no  drop  will  ever  be  made  that 
the  third  part  will  not  \)e  lost. 
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One  day  they  came  to  a  house  where  were  an  old 
woman  and  a  young  one.  *'  Give  them  something  to 
eat,  they  are  so  cold,"  said  the  old  one.  (One  is 
generally  either  cold  or  wet,  or  both,  in  these  Islands.) 
The  young  one  paid  no  heed.  The  old  one  was  not  glad, 
and  said,  "  Rise  and  give  them  something."  The  other 
answered,  "  You  were  never  saying  anything  but  *  Give 
away  * ;  do  you  know  who  is  to  give  yourself  anything  ?  " 
"  Give  the  boy  something,  at  least,"  said  the  old  one. 
The  other  was  beginning  to  knead  bread,  for  it  was 
near  dinner-time,  and  she  contemptuously  cut  off  a 
lump  of  dough,  and  throw  it  to  the  Child.  "  If  I  had  it 
I  would  make  a  cake  for  the  boy,"  said  the  old  woman. 

The  Holy  Mother  took  the  dough,  and  put  it  into  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  thoy  went  their  way. 
They  had  scarcely  gone  when  there  sprang  out  of  the 
fire  a  tree,  and  the  women  were  much  startled.  (To 
realize  this  to  the  full,  one  has  to  remember  that  wood 
in  any  form  is  a  very  precious  possession  to  the 
islanders,  and  that  many  of  them  have  never  even  seen 
a  tree.)  The  old  woman  observed  that  "  Long  it  was 
since  she  had  heard  that  Our  Saviour  would  be  going 
about  pitiable  and  poor,"  and  she  added  to  the  other, 
*'  You  have  committed  your  own  misfortune."  The 
young  one  ran  after  the  travellers,  and  called,  "  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  turn  towards  me,  a  sinner."  And 
He  turned  towards  her  and  answered,  "Never  keep 
your  hand  so  empty  again." 

The  only  loan  that  should  not  be  repaid  is  a  loan  of 
salt.  The  salt  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  "  the  eye  should 
not  go  after  it  " — i.e.  we  should  give  it  without  measure 
or  grudging. 

Our  Lord  and  His  Mother  came  for  alms  to  the  house 
of  a  woman  who  was  rich,  but  who  gave  them  nothing 
but  a  handful  of  meal,  and  that  with  a  grudge.  Her 
eye  teas  after  it.     When  they  liad  gone  she  went  to  the 
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meal  chest  to  see  how  much  less  it  looked  after  the  gift, 
and  she  found  it  full  of  unknown  beasts.  She  knew 
at  once  who  her  visitor  must  have  been,  as  she  had 
heard  that  the  Son  of  God  was  going  about  among  the 
people,  and  she  hastened  after  Him,  beseeching  pardon^ 
and  saying,  "  Thou  gavest  me  worldly  substance,  but 
not  a  kind  heart  in  proportion,"  and  He  gave  her 
pardon  and  a  changed  heart,  and  created  a  cat  to  drive 
away  the  rats. 

There  is  another  version  of  the  origin  of  the  cat. 

As  Our  Lord  went  about  relieving  the  poor,  there  was 
an  artful  woman  who  pretended  she  had  nothing  in  the 
world,  while  all  the  time  she  possessed  a  sow  and  a 
litter  of  pigs,  which  were  concealed  under  an  upturned 
tub,  while  she  went  to  plead  her  poverty  to  Our  Lord. 
She  could  not  move  Him  with  her  false  tale,  and  after 
some  time  she  found  it  was  in  vain,  and  went  off  to 
feed  her  pigs.  When  she  raised  the  tub,  she  found  to 
her  horror  that  the  little  pigs  were  changed  into  some 
unknown  animals  of  a  vicious  kind  [i.e.  rats],  who 
rushed  forth  and  began  to  gnaw  all  they  could  find, 
and  would  have  destroyed  the  world  if  Our  Lord  in 
His  mercy  had  not  at  once  created  the  cat  to  check 
their  ravages. 

One  version  of  this  story  describes  the  woman  as 
penitent,  and  as  following  Our  Lord  to  beg  forgiveness, 
and  then  it  was  that  He  opened  His  closed  hand  towards 
her,  and  in  His  hand  was  a  little  cat.  The  mystic  lore 
of  Egypt,  with  its  rites  of  Isis  and  Horus  and  Pasht,  has 
not  penetrated  to  the  Outer  Islands.  The  cat,  however, 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  their  traditions  and  nomen- 
clature. 

A  poor  woman  went  to  Our  Lady  to  beg  for  wool  to 
finish  the  cloth  she  had  in  the  loom.  Mary  had  none, 
but  gave  her  a  lock  of  her  hair  from  the  left  side  of  her 
head,  and  the  cloth  was  finished.     No  one  should  ever 
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refuse  wool  or  thread  for  the  Inneadh  (a  deficiency  of 
thread  when  the  web  is  in  the  loom),  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  always  given  cheerfully.^  It  is  to  remind 
them  of  this,  that  the  hair  of  women  is  thinner  on  the 
left  side  than  on  the  right.  Whether  this  peculiarity 
really  exists  in  the  Hebrides  I  know  not,  but  I  never 
heard  of  it  elsewhere. 

One  day,  with  another  poor  woman,  Mary  was  glean- 
ing in  a  field  of  corn.  The  other  woman  took  a 
handful  from  a  sheaf,  but  Our  Lady  reproved  her,  and 
she  repented  and  opened  her  apron  to  put  it  back,  but 
because  she  repented  so  quickly  she  found  in  her  lap 
no  com,  but  a  loaf  of  bread  freshly  baked. 

Variants  of  this  story  are,  of  course,  very  common 
in  the  lives  of  the  Saints. 

It  is  "crossed" — i.e.  unlucky — to  put  the  peats  on 
the  fire  the  wrong  way.  Our  Lord  was  one  day  passing 
a  house,  and  He  said  there  was  either  a  corpse  in  it  or 
a  peat  broadwise  on  the  fire.  It  is  also  "  crossed " — 
such  is  the  literal  wording  of  all  such  precepts — to  turn 
the  red  side  of  a  peat  outwards,  and  the  black  inwards. 
It  is  a  stupid  thing  to  do  in  either  case.  The  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  story  is  that  Our  Lord  wishes 
things  to  be  cheerful  and  liberal,  and  it  is  a  churlish 
thing  to  economize  the  peats  thus,  so  as  to  give  neither 
warmth  nor  light. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Martha  of  Bethany  told  with 
local  colour : 

Our  Lord  had  an  appointment  with  the  goodman  of 
a  certain  house.  When  he  arrived  the  man  was  not 
there,  and  the  wife,  who  was  baking,  said,  "  He  is  out 
watering  the  land."      Our  Lord  asked  for  a  lump  of 

»  A  variant  is,  that  Our  Lady  herself,  when  spinning  had  need  of 
more  wool,  but  because  the  neighbours  gave  it  willingly,  there  has 
always  since  been  enough.  The  warp  has  always  its  woof,  **the 
car  has  always  its  dlutJi" 
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dough,  kneaded  it  and  put  it  to  the  fire,  when  lo  !  there 
grew  from  it  a  bunch  of  ears  of  com,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  fire.  This  was  to  show  that  from  the  very- 
driest  of  places  God  could  make  com  grow  for  those 
who  sought  His  kingdom  first.  The  man  was  seeking 
worldly  advantage  when  he  might  have  been  talking 
with  Christ. 

As  Our  Lord  was  one  day  passing  along  with  His 
Mother,  they  came  to  a  township  where  the  people  were 
rich  and  had  many  cattle.  No  one  asked  them  to  take 
food,  except  one  poor  widow,  who  had  but  one  cow, 
and  she  pressed  them  to  take  a  drink  of  milk.  After 
bidding  her  farewell,  Our  Lady  asked  her  Son  what 
blessing  He  would  bestow  on  the  poor  widow,  who 
had  been  the  only  one  to  show  them  kindness.  "  That 
her  cow  die  this  night,"  He  answered.  "  But  that 
would  surely  be  hard,"  said  His  Mother.  **  Yet  so 
would  she  be  richer  possessing  God  alone,"  Ho  replied. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  the  islanders 
hold,  with  Francis  Bacon,  that  "Prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  Adversity  of  the 
New." 

Another  story,  however,  tells  of  a  more  conventional 
and  evident  reward. 

A  woman  was  going  to  milk  the  fold  when  Mary  met 
her.  Our  Lady  was  exhausted  with  travelling,  and 
asked  the  woman  to  take  the  Child  into  her  arms  for 
a  moment,  which  she  rudely  refused  to  do.  Mary  then 
passed  on,  and  met  a  woman  who  was  going  to  milk  a 
larger  fold,  and  asked  the  same  of  her.  She  at  once 
took  the  Child,  and  after  Mary  had  rested  and  taken 
back  Our  Lord  into  her  arms,  she  went  on  to  milk  the 
cows,  and  was  finished  before  the  churlish  one. 

Our  Lord  once  came  to  a  house  where  a  mother  was 
going  to  crack  a  nut,  every  young  one  clamouring  for 
a  share  of   it.    "  It   is   too   small    to   divide,"   said  the 
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mother;  I  shall  keep  it  myself.'*  But  the  clamour 
growing  louder,  Our  Lord  took  the  little  nut,  and  gave 
to  each  a  handful  of  the  kernel,  saying,  "  Sharing  should 
reach  to  the  kernel  of  the  nut,"  which  is  still  a  common 
saying  among  the  people. 

An  old  woman  had  a  sick  cow,  and  she  went  to  ask 
Our  Lord,  as  Ho  passed  by,  to  make  a  charm  for  the 
cow.  But  He  returned  with  her,  and,  when  He  came  to 
the  beast,  touched  it  with  His  staff,  saying  certain 
words.  The  cow  was  healed,  and  Our  Lord  went  His  way. 
Soon  after,  "a  priest,  or  some  other  great  person,"  came 
by,  for  whom  the  woman  had  a  special  regard,  and  he 
was  ill  of  a  quinsy.  The  old  woman  struck  him  with 
her  staff  and  repeated  the  charm,  but  he  only  laughed 
at  its  absurdity.  However,  the  laugh  was  his  cure,  for 
the  quinsy  burst. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  has  so  very  modem  a  tone 
that  it  is  quoted  mainly  for  the  sake  of  adding  that  the 
old  woman  who  told  it  said  she  knew  of  no  other  case 
of  Our  Lord  healing  animals.  It  was  always  St. 
Columcille  who  did  that.  There  are,  in  fact,  an 
immense  number  of  stories,  some  very  quaint,  as  to 
the  healing-miracles  of  St.  Columba. 

It  is  said  that  Christ  blessed  the  duck  more  than 
He  did  the  hen.  This  is  why  He  gave  the  duck  a 
covering  which  protects  it  from  the  rain,  while  the  hen 
is  miserable  in  the  wet — a  serious  matter  for  a  dweller 
in  the  Outer  Islands.  Our  Lord  once  sought  shelter  in 
a  bam,  where  He  lay  down  among  some  straw  scat- 
tered over  grain.  The  hen  scratched  away  the  straw, 
but  the  duck  covered  Him  up  again.  A  matter-of- 
fact  comment  on  this  is  the  assertion  in  the  Islands — 
elsewhere  for  aught  I  know  —  that  a  hen  always 
scratches  from  the  top  of  .a  heap,  but  the  duck  from  the 
bottom  or  edge. 

The  Son  of  God  came  one  day  to  a  stream  that  was 
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swollen  with  heavy  rain.  There  was  a  goat  by  the 
bank  ;  He  asked  it  to  take  Him  across,  but  it  refused. 
Then  there  came  a  sheep,  which  at  once  took  up  the 
sacred  burden.  Hence  the  goat  is  cursed  and  the  sheep 
blessed. 

A  very  similar  story  is  told  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  to  account  for  the  ass  being  a  blessed  animal — 
contrary  to  the  tradition  of  some  countries,  probably 
to  the  experience  of  the  poor  beast. 

The  soldiers  of  Herod,  pursuing  the  Holy  Child,  came 
to  a  certain  house  where  there  was  a  fowl  boiling  in 
a  pot  over  the  fire.  When  they  entered  to  make  their 
search  the  fowl  rose  from  the  pot,  and,  "  hooking  its 
claws  into  the  chain  over  the  fire,  crew  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  King  of  Virtues,"  How  this  produced  the 
desired  effect,  whether  by  driving  away  the  soldiers, 
or  by  convincing  them  of  the  miraculous  powers  of 
the  Holy  Child,  is  not  told. 

The  story  occurs  in  a  fragment  of   verse. 

Another  version  of  the  cock-story  was  given  by  a 
very  old  woman.  When  Our  Lord  was  lying  in  the 
tomb,  two  girls,  who  were  cooking  a  fowl,  were  talking 
together  as  to  whether  He  would  really  rise  again 
as  He  said.  **  It  is  no  more  likely,"  said  one,  "  than 
that  that  fowl  will  rise  again."  Whereupon  the  cock 
crew. 

The  blackbeetle  is  universally  detested  and  trampled 
upon,  but  the  sharded  beetle,  called  Ceardobhan^  is  a 
favourite.  The  blackbeetle  tried  to  betray  Our  Lord  in 
His  fiight  to  Egypt.  Herod's  men  were  in  pursuit  of 
Him,  and  came  to  Egypt,  and  were  inquiring  of  the 
people  if  they  had  seen  the  Holy  Family  pass  that  way. 
The  person  particularly  addressed  said  he  had  observed 
just  the  party  described ;  and  on  being  asked  when  he 
had  seen  them,  he  said  it  was  when  the  corn,  which  was 
now    yellow    in    the    field,  had   been  sown.     The  seed 
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had  been  sown  only  the  previous  day,  but  a  miracle 
was  wrought  in  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  field  on 
account  of  some  kindness  shown  to  the  Holy  Family. 
As  the  soldiers  were  departing  a  blackbeetle  crept 
across  the  path,  and  said,  "Yesterday,  yesterday,  the 
Son  of  God  passed."  The  large  sharded  beetle,  how- 
ever, called  out,  "  Whisht,  you  imp,  a  year  from  yester- 
day the  Son  of  God  passed,"  ^  and  so  put  the  pursuers 
oflF  the  scent. 

Beetles  are  seen  everywhere  during  Lent,*  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  specially  restless  at  this  sacred 
time  on  account  of  the  curse  upon  them.  The  stone 
with  which  they  are  crushed  should  always  be  left  upon 
the  remains,  otherwise  they  may  get  into  a  child's  ear 
at  night. 

Because  the  dove  came  back  to  Noah  he  is  next 
blessed  to  a  cock,  and  he  has,  as  a  reward,  three 
grains  of  barley  wherever  he  alights,  were  it  even  on 
the  top  of  a  lone  mountain ;  also  he  has  a  brood  every 
month. 

The  reason,  by  the  way,  that  the  raven  did  not  come 
back  to  the  Ark  was  that  he  was  eating  the  floating 
carcases.  The  knowing  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  dead 
body  is  hence  called :  "  raven's  knowledge."  A  child 
can  bo  initiated  into  this  by  giving  him  to  drink  out  of 
the  dry  skull  of  a  raven.  He  would  ever  after  be  able 
to  find  where  any  missing  beast  was  lying  down  to 
die. 

There  are  many  stories,  possibly  imported  by  Irish 
missionaries,  of  St.  Bridget  or  Bride.  One  associated 
with  Our  Lord  was  told  as  follows  by  an  old  woman, 
as  explaining  her  assertion  that  St.  Bride  was  the  first 
who  took  the  infant  Christ  into  her  arms  : 

*  Or  in  another  version,  "  Three  Fridays  before  yesterday." 
'  Possibly  because  this  is  about  the  winnowing  time  and  they  are 
disturbed  in  their  winter  quarters. 
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"There  dwelt  an  innkeeper  at  Bethlehem  of  the 
name  — I  forget  it  now.  He  had  a  servant  called  Bride. 
There  happened  a  great  drought  in  the  country,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  innkeeper  to  go  to  a  distance 
with  carts  to  draw  the  water.  Before  leaving  home  he 
gave  Bride  strict  orders  not  to  take  any  person  into  his 
house  during  his  absence,  and  he  left  one  precious 
bottle  of  water  in  her   charge. 

He  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days  when  there 
came  to  the  door  an  old  grey-headed  man  and  a  young 
and  beautiful  lady.  They  were  tired  with  travel,  and 
parched  with  thirst.  Bride  was  very  sorry  for  them, 
and  said  how  gladly  she  would  have  taken  them  in, 
but  her  master  had  forbidden  her  to  admit  any 
stranger ;  the  old  man  then  asked  for  a  mouth- 
ful of  water  for  himself  and  the  lady,  and  Bride  gave 
them  willingly  out  of  her  little  store,  and,  strange  to 
say,  when  she  took  back  the  bottle  after  they  had 
drunk,  it  was  quite  full ;  and  then  they  wont  away 
to  seek  shelter,  and  Bride  cast  a  pitying  eye  after 
them. 

At  nightfall  the  innkeeper  returned  with  his  waggon 
and  the  water.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  he 
heard  a  sound  as  of  rushing  waters,  and  he  and 
Bride  knew  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  had 
come,  for  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  after  the 
drought  there  would  come  abundance  of  water,  and 
the  Messiah  would  be  born.  Then  he  asked  her  if 
she  had  seen  any  strangers  in  the  place,  and  she  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  that  she  had  seen  that  the 
beautiful  lady  would  soon  have  a  mother  s  cares,  and 
how,  after  they  had  drunk  from  the  bottle,  it  was 
still  full. 

So  they  were  hurrying  off  to  seek  for  the  holy 
strangers  when  Bride  perceived  an  unwonted  light 
through    the    stable  wall.     She  pushed  open   the  door 
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and   found   Joseph   and    Mary   with    the   Holy  Child, 
whom  she  lifted  in  her  arms  and  tenderly  embraced." 

Another  narrator  of  the  same  story  makes  St.  Bride 
housekeeper  to  her  father,  and  not  a  servant.  The 
sound  of  rushing  water  was  of  a  miraculous  stream, 
which  still  flows  at  the  back  of  the  house,  as  a 
reward  for  their  kindness. 

This  suggests  the  recollection  of  another  story. 

On  the  night  that  Our  Lord  was  to  be  bom  all 
the  water  in  the  streams  would  be  warm.  One  in- 
credulous woman  would  not  believe  this,  and  on  the 
blessed  night  she  went  out  to  prove  herself  right  but 
did  not  return.  Her  friends  going  to  seek  her,  found 
her  dead  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 

To  return,  however,  to  St.  Bride.  It  is  said  that 
she  spread  a  bed  for  the  Child  Jesus,  and  on  St. 
Bride's  Eve,  February  1,  it  was,  till  lately,  the  custom 
to  make  a  point  of  spreading  a  bed  for  any  strangers 
or  homeless  persons  who  might  be  passing  by.  The 
old  people  speak  of  a  custom  of  **  spreading  the  bed 
of  Bride,"  of  which  the  details  are  now  forgotten. 
The  version  of  it  given  by  Martin  in  1703  sounds 
like  a  Pagan  survival  adapted  to  Christian  tradition, 
like  so  many  other  relics  of  former  custom. 

"The  mistress  and  servants  of  each  family  take  a 
sheaf  of  oats  and  dress  it  up  in  women's  apparel, 
put  it  in  a  large  basket,  and  lay  a  wooden  club 
by  it,  and  this  they  call  Briid's  bed;  and  then  the 
mistress  and  servants  cry  three  times,  *  Briid  is  come  ; 
Briid  is  welcome.'  They  do  this  just  before  going  to 
bed,  and  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  they  look 
among  the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impression  of 
Briid's  club^    there,  which,  if  they   do,  they   reckon  it 

*  Martin's  imperfect  knowledge  of  Gaelic  has  probably  betraved 
him  into  confusion  of  two  different  ceremonies.  The  word  (org 
stands  for  club  and  for  footstep,  and  it  is  the  footstep  of  the  Saint 
which  is  looked  for,  in  token  that  she  has  been  in  the  house. 
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a  true  presage  of  a  good  crop  and  prosperous  year, 
and  the  contrary  they  take  as  an  ill  omen." 

There  is  a  curious  method  of  divination,  long  in 
use  in  the  islands,  known  as  the  Friths  which  is 
analogous  to  many  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  consists  of  the  skilled  observation  of  natural 
objects  and  their  interpretation  in  relation  to  some 
special  problem,  most  frequently  as  to  the  welfare 
of  friends  at  a  distance.  The  frithear^  or  Seer, 
says  a  "Hail,  Mary,"  and  then — such  is  the  medley 
of  Christianity  and  Paganism — he  walks  dessil,  or 
sunwards,  round  the  house,  his  eyes  being  closed  till 
he  reaches  the  door-sill,  when  he  opens  them,  and, 
looking  through  a  circle  made  of  his  finger  and 
thumb,  judges  of  the  general  character  of  the  omen 
by  the  first  object  on  which  his  eyes  rest.  If  this 
should  be  a  sacred  symbol  of  any  kind — if  only  two 
straws  crossing  each  other — all  will  be  well.  He 
then  proceeds  to  detail,  and  delivers  judgment 
accordingly.  A  man  standing  is  a  sign  of  a  recovery, 
a  woman  standing  is  a  bad  sign,  and  so  on.  The 
Frith,  says  an  old  woman  of  ninety  who  has  been  a 
noted  Seeress  in  her  day,  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  was 
first  practised  by  Joseph  and  Mary  when  looking  for 
the  Holy  Child.  St.  Bride  was  employed  to  look 
through  the  circle  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  Virgin 
herself.  Parts  of  the  story  were  told  in  a  quaint 
rhythmical  form,  probably  very  ancient,  but  where 
her  verbal  memory  failed  she  was  confused  as  to 
certain  points.  St.  Bride,  she  declared,  was  a  sister 
of  Our  Lady,  and  *'  was  married  to  the  man  who 
washed  his  hands  when  Christ  was  condemned,  and 
who  was  influenced  by  a  dream  she  had  had ! " 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  stories,  but  I 
have,  perhaps,  quoted  enough  for  all  purposes  but 
those   of  folklore.     They  belong    to   a  past  in   which 
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to-day  has  little  share.  For  the  Englishman  who 
thinks  that  the  Long  Island  is  oflf  the  coast  of  New 
York  and  who  calls  the  Highlanders  "Scotch,"  for 
Scots  even,  such  as  MacCuUoch,  that  past  has  been 
dead  for  centuries,  even  though  the  trail  of  Saxon 
or  Lowlander  has  not  yet  greatly  affected  the  islands 
of  which  I  write.  His  bicycle  would  be  buried  in 
the  sand,  his  yacht  would  find  no  harbour,  his  Times 
would  be  of  the  week  before  last.  The  attractions  of 
brown  trout  may  induce  him  to  "rough  it,"  as  he 
imagines,  at  Loch  Maddy  or  Loch  Boisdale,  but  it  is 
not  within  hail  of  a  frequent  steamer,  or  within  roach 
of  fresh  beef  and  **  loaf -bread  "  that  one  finds  a  people 
who  cherish  folklore,  and  refuse  a  "tip." 

Armed  with  his  instrument  of  toil,  that  slave  of 
old  went  out  into  the  cheerful  day,  but  we  who  would 
find  his  footsteps  must  turn  backward  to  the  dark, 
and  there,  as  elsewhere,  wherever  our  sympathy  is 
real,  human,  we  shall  find  some  traces  of  the  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh   into  the  world. 
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THE  POWERS  OP  EVIL   IN   ERI8KAY   AND 

SOUTH  UIST 

THE  following  traditions  are  in  strange  contrast 
with  those  of  the  last  chapter,  though  gathered 
in  the  same  district,  often  from  the  s^rae  informants. 
I  believe  them  to  be  collected  for  the  first  time  so  far 
as  the  islands  in  question  are  concerned.  Even  the 
researches  of  Campbell  of  Islay  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  a^ssuredly 
they  are  as  remote  from  less  adventurous  inquirers  8^3 
the  snows  of  Alaska  or  the  monasteries  of  Thibet. 
Every  year  boat-loads  of  tourists  visit  the  shores  of 
remote  St.  Kilda,  and  the  inhabitants  reap  their  harvest 
in  a  fashion  worthy  of  Italy  or  Switzerland,  but  I  could 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  number  of 
strangers  w^ho  have  visited  Eriskay  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  other  islands  familiar  to  us  are  even  less 
frequented. 

The  language  used  is,  as  far  as  possible,  that,  or  a 
translation  of  that,  of  the  informants,  and  variants 
have  always  been  carefully  noted.  Such  gatherings 
are  not  easily  made.  The  Celt  must  know  and  trust 
well  those  whom  he  admits  into  his  inner  life,  and 
though  in  our  wanderings  in  the  islands  we  have  long 
since  learnt  to  feel  at  home  and  among  friends,  I  could 
never  myself  have  accomplished  such  a  collection,  and 
have  to  acknowledge  most  cordially  and  fully,  the  help 
of   the   Rev.    Allan   Macdonald,    Priest  of  Eriskay,    to 
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whose  patience,  erudition,  and  perhaps  even  more  his 
friendship  with  the  people,  these  records  are  mainly 
due. 

Nothing  strikes  one  as  more  strange  in  these  islands 
than  the  curious  mixture  of  religion  and  superstition ; 
and  one  realizes,  as  in  perhaps  few  other  places,  what 
life  must  have  been  in  early  days  when  Christianity 
was  first  superinduced  upon  Paganism.  Here  there 
has  been,  moreover,  the  curious  complication  of  a 
Christianity  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  who  were 
then  left  without  teachers,  without  books,  without, 
practically,  any  written  language,  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  realization  of  the  forces  of  nature  and 
the  powers  of  evil  was  strong  in  a  land  wholly  with- 
out trees,  without  the  convenience  of  wood  for  any 
purposes  of  shelter  or  manufacture  ;  where  the  soil  is 
so  shallow  and  ungrateful  that  few  things  will  even 
take  root ;  where,  so  wind-swept  is  the  land,  that  even 
when  rooted  they  have  but  a  precarious  hold  upon  the 
soil ;  where  man  and  beast  alike  have  to  make  a 
struggle  for  life,  of  which  we  happily  know  little. 

Thus  it  camo  about  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  uses 
of  their  religion  was  to  play  it  off,  if  one  may  say  so, 
against  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 

The  spinning-wheel  is  blessed  when  it  is  put  away 
for  the  night ;  the  cow  before  she  is  milked  ;  the  horses 
when  put  to  any  new  work ;  the  cattle  when  they  are 
shut  up  in  the  byre;  the  fire  when  the  peats  are  covered 
up  at  bedtime ;  the  door  is  signed  with  the  cross  when 
closed  for  the  night;  and  the  joiners  tools  when  he 
leaves  them  in  his  workshop,  otherwise  he  is  likely  to 
be  disturbed  by  hearing  them  used  by  unseen  hands. 
For  the  same  reason  the  women  take  the  band  off  the 
spinning-wheel,  for  when  a  death  is  about  to  occur,  tools 
and  wheels  are  likely  to  be  put  to  supernatural  use. 

The  boats  are  always  blessed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fishing-season,  and  holy  water  is  carried  in  them.  When 
one  leaves  the  shore,  "Let  us  go  in  the  name  of  God,'* 
says  the  skipper;  "In  the  name  of  God  let  us  go," 
replies  the  next  in  command. 

The  sea  is  much  more  blessed  than  the  land.  A  man 
will  not  be  afraid  to  stay  all  night  in  a  boat  a  few  yards 
from  shore,  but  he  would  not  stay  an  hour  alone  in  the 
dark  on  land. 

A  priest  told  me  that  one  day  he  was  crossing  the 
dangerous  Minch,^  which  lies  between  Uist  and  Eriskay, 
on  a  dark  night  to  visit  some  sick  person.  He  asked 
the  man  who  had  fetched  him  where  his  companion, 
who  was  awaiting  them,  would  shelter  on  the  shore. 
**  He  won  t  be  on  the  shore  at  all,  by  the  Book  !  it  is  in 
the  boat  itself  he  will  be.  The  sea  is  holier  to  live  on 
than  the  shore." 

When  the  door  is  opened  in  the  morning  one  should 
say  on  first  looking  out :  **  May  God  bless  what  my  eye 
may  see  and  what  my  hand  may  touch." 

An  old  inhabitant  told  us  that  there  is  not  a  glen  in 
Eriskay   in  which  Mass  has  not  been  said  on  account 

of  the  fuathas  or  bocain.     Father  John used  to  say 

Mass  at  Creag  Shiant,  a  fairy  or  enchanted  rock  in 
Baile,  Eriskay.  She  herself  had  never  felt  anything 
there. 

It  is  customary  to  recite  the  genealogy  of  St.  Bride, 
who  is  a  very  important  saint  in  these  islands,  and 
among  the  concluding  lines  are  these : 

Each  day  and  night  that  I  recall  the  genealogy  of  Brigid, 

I  shall  not  be  killed, 

I  shall  not  be  woiinde<l, 

I  shall  not  be  struck  by  the  Evil  Eye. 

There  is  a  little  brown  bean^  which  they  call  the 
"  Marybean,"  and  which  women  still  wear  round  their 

*  i.e.  strait;  cf.  La  Manche,  the  English  Channel. 
2  See  page  2()3. 
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neck  as  a  charm,  which  used  always  to  be  blessed  by  the 
priest. 

The  cow  is  a  blessed  animal.  It  is  not  right^  that  she 
should  be  struck  by  the  flesh  of  a  sinner,  and  her  last 
words — for  before  the  Fall  of  man  all  the  beasts  had 
speech — were  :  "Do  not  strike  me  with  your  palm."  A 
stick,  even  a  few  inches  long,  is  to  be  used  in  preference. 

The  sheep's  last  words  were  :  "  Don't  break  my  foot, 
don't  burn  my  bone,  don't  shear  the  back  of  my  head." 
It  is  therefore  not  right  to  throw  a  mutton-bone  on  the 
fire. 

There  seems  to  be  some  half -forgotten  mystic  use  of 
the  rod.  In  taking  cattle  to  the  hills  they  should  be 
driven  with  a  stick  of  no  value,  as  it  must  be  thrown 
after  them  when  they  are  left.  The  stem  of  the  docken, 
which  comes  naturally  into  use  in  Uist  where  sticks  are 
scarce,  is  "forbidden."  The  drovers  and  crofters  are 
agreed  about  this,  but  can  give  no  reason.  It  is  equally 
"  forbidden  "  for  horses. 

An  old  man  in  Eriskay  used  to  say,  on  leaving  his 
cattle,  after  leading  them  to  the  hills:  "Closed  be  every 
hole  (i.e.  into  which  they  might  stumble)  clear  be  each 
knowe  (i.e.  each  knoll,  from  obstacles  over  which  they 
might  fall)  and  may  the  herdship  of  Columcillo  be  upon 
you  till  you  come  home." 

One  does  not  hear  of  dogs  being  blessed,  though 
animals  of  great  value  to  their  owners,  perhaps 
because  the  demon  or  evil  thing  sometimes  takes 
their  form,  as  it  does  that  of  the  cat  or  the  hare.  I 
never  heard  but  one  story  of  a  dog  being  so  utilized, 
and  that  was  of  one  belonging  to  a  priest,  who  was 
once  hearing  confessions.  Whether  the  atmosphere 
was  overcharged  with  piety,  or  for  what  reason,  does 

*  The  literal  translation  of  this  expression,  so  often  heaixl  in 
the  Islands,  is  **  It  is  not  ordei^ed,"  cha  iVell  c  ottlnichte,  as  if  it 
wei"e  a  question  of  ritual. 
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not  appear ;  but  the  dog,  who  was  lying  on  the  hearth, 
suddenly  started  up,  saying,  "  If  you  liked  me  before, 
you  never  will  again,"  and  disappeared  in  a  shower  of 
sparks. 

The  cock  is  considered  sacred.  No  one  would  will- 
ingly walk  abroad  in  the  night,  as  night  and  darkness 
are  pervaded  by  evil,  but  as  soon  as  the  cock  crows 
the  most  timid  will  venture  alone,  no  matter  how  dark 
it  may  be. 

K  the  cock  crows  at  an  unusual  hour,  it  is  a  sign  of 
some  untoward  event.  The  crow  of  a  cock  hatched  in 
March  has  more  effect  against  evil  spirits  than  one 
hatched  in  autumn,  especially  if  black. 

In  a  certain  house  a  guinea  disappeared  from  the 
stocking.  A  suspicion,  well  founded,  it  is  said,  fell  upon 
a  noted  character  in  the  country.  Nothing  was  said  at 
the  time,  but  when  the  suspected  person  next  asked 
for  hospitality,  the  inmates  were  about  to  eject  him, 
when  the  cock  flow  down  from  the  couples,  and  flew 
about  him  with  flapping  wings,  so,  thus  countenanced, 
they  permitted  him  to  come  in  out  of  the  darkness  and 
allowed  him  the  shelter  of  the  house. 

A  skipper  of  a  vessel  lying  in  Loch  Skipport,  on  three 
successive  nights  saw  from  his  deck  a  curious  phenome- 
non, a  ball  of  fire,  which  came  from  the  north  towards  a 
dwelling-house  on  the  shore,  and  which  always  turned 
back  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  doing  no  injury.  The 
skipper  went  ashore,  bought  the  cock,  and  asked  the 
people  of  the  house  to  pass  the  night  on  his  vessel. 
As  they  watched  on  deck,  they  saw  the  ball  of  fire 
approach  the  house  as  before,  but  this  time  it  entered 
under  the  roof  and  the  house  was  consumed  by  flames 
before  their  eyes.  The  owner  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  some  wrangling 
with  his  wife  during  the  last  few  days.^ 

*  This    curious  stx^ry  is  widely  spread  in  Scotland.      See  Hugh 
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There  is  a  house  in  Morven  in  which  no  cock  ever 
crows.  Some  years  ago  a  man  and  his  wife  lived  there 
who  diflFered  in  religious  opinions.  She  was  a  Catholic, 
and  he  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties.  One  Christmas  Eve  she  said 
she  wished  to  attend  Mass  next  morning,  and  would 
be  obliged  if  her  husband  would  wake  her  up  in  time. 

*^  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'*  said  he. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  she  returned  patiently  ;  "  I  dare- 
say the  cock  will  arouse  me." 

"You  will  sleep  long  if  you  wait  for  him,"  he 
answered,  and  so  saying,  he  lifted  up  the  cock  and 
twisted  his  neck.  And  no  cock  crowed  in  that  house 
thereafter. 

Mrs.  D.  went  to  visit  a  sick  old  woman  who  was  a 
Protestant.  She  was  alone  with  her,  the  relatives  being 
at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  and  the  patient  was  not 
supposed  to  be  near  death.  Suddenly  the  fowls  flew 
down  from  the  roost  and  rushed  wildly  about  the  room, 
as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy.  Mrs.  D.  was  much  alarmed 
and  perplexed ;  when  she  looked  again  at  the  sick 
woman,  she  was  dead. 

John  M.,  joiner,  was  playing  his  pipes  one  winter 
evening  while  there  was  a  terrible  snowdrift  outside. 
The  cock  suddenly  came  down  from  his  roost  and 
began  to  crow  and  to  leap  up,  flapping  his  wings 
at  the  piper.  The  wife,  who  herself  told  the  story,  told 
him  to  stop,  as  the  cock's  behaviour  foreboded  ill. 
In  the  lull  that  followed  the  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 
the  group  around  the  turf  fire  began  to  meditate  on 
what  mishap  had  occurred,  or  was  likely  to  occur,  that 
night  in  the  blinding  storm,  and  thought  that  perhaps 
the  priest,  who  had  been  seen  to  pass  south,  might  have 
succumbed  to  the  storm  while  returning  home,  when 

Miller,  Sceties  and  Legends,  p.  72;  Notes  and  Qiverles,  7th  Series, 
vol.  xi.  p.  05. 
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the  voice  of  the  priest  himself  was  heard  at  the  door 
asking  for  the  good  man  of  the  house.  The  priest 
took  John  a  little  apart  and  told  him  that  his  brother 
had  been  lost  in  the  storm  ;  being  deceived  by  the  drift, 
ho  had  walked  into  a  loch,  had  fallen  through  the  ice 
and  had  soon  become  too  numbed  to  extricate  himself. 
John  heard  all  with  surprising  composure,  his  mind 
having  been  prepared  for  the  worst. 

The  crofters  very  much  dislike  the  modem  innovation 
of  not  being  allowed  to  keep  their  beasts  in  the  house, 
and  specially  resent  the  exclusion  of  the  cock,  who  serves 
to  keep  out  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 

There  are,  however,  methods,  other  than  religious, 
for  dodging  the  Powers  of  Evil. 

"  It  is  not  right "  to  call  dogs  by  name  at  night,  for 
that  will  inform  the  fuath  or  wandering  spirit,  and  then 
he  can  call  the  dogs  as  well  as  you  and  make  them  fol- 
low himself. 

The  Rev.  A.  Macdonald  told  me  that  one  day  one  of  his 
parishioners  was  telling  him  that  a  certain  spot  on  the 
island  was  bad  for  cattle,  and  remembering  that  the 
priest  had  a  sheep  there  at  the  moment,  used  the 
phrase,  **  It's  telling  it  to  the  stones  I  am,  and  not  to  you. 
Father  "  ;  intending  to  divert  the  evil  from  the  sheep. 

The  fire  of  a  kiln  is  spoken  of  as  aingeal,  not  by  the 
more  obvious  name  of  teine.  Tlie  fire  in  a  kiln,  it  is 
said,  is  a  dangerous  thing  and  should  not  be  talked  of 
except  by  a  euphemism.  One  man  said  he  always 
blessed  the  kiln  before  leaving  it,  but  should  feel  even 
then  no  security  if  he  called  the  fire  '*  teine.''  There  is 
a  proverb  :  **  111  will  come  if  mentioned."  In  the  same 
way  drowning  is  spoken  of  as  "  spoiling  "  or  "  destroy- 
ing "  (inilleadh  not  bhthadh).  Even  in  a  sermon  it 
would  be  thought  bad  taste  to  speak  of  the  Devil.  He 
is  "  the  great  fellow,"  "  the  black  one,"  '*  the  nameless," 
"  the  brindled  one,"  "  the  evil  one."     A  priest  told  us  he 
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once  gave  an  evening  hymn  to  an  old  man,  in  which  the 
word  diabhol  (devil)  occurred.  The  man  afterwards  said 
he  had  changed  it,  as  he  could  not  go  to  bed  with  such 
a  word  on  his  lips. 

So,  too,  hell  is  called  "  the  bad  place,"  sometimes,  even, 
"  the  good  place,"  just  as  elsewhere — not,  I  think,  in 
Gaelic-speaking  districts — goblins  and  fairies  are  the 
"  good  folk." 

If  a  cow  or  a  horse  die,  it  is  not  right  to  say  "  it  died," 
but  "  it  was  lost "  ;  and  in  asking  a  question  it  is  right 
to  preface  it  with  "  It  is  not  asking  that  I  am,"  not  only, 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  good  manners,  but  also  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  evil  powers  to  the  informa- 
tion given  you. 

A  child  should  not  be  named  after  one  who  has  died 
young.  A  mother  was  heard  to  attribute  the  early 
death  of  a  child  to  its  having  been  named,  to  please  the 
father,  after  a  girl  who  had  died  young. 

The  Powers  of  Evil  should  not  be  allowed  to  hear 
praise  of  any  person  or  beast.  A  certain  Ian  was  one 
day  ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses  when  a  man  from 
Uist  came  by  and  praised  them  very  much,  asking 
where  he  was  likely  to  get  such  horses ;  and  they 
chatted  in  a  friendly  way  together  for  some  minutes. 
The  Uist  man  went  his  way  along  the  shore,  but  had 
not  been  long  gone  when  both  horses  fell  down  as  if 
dead  in  the  field.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  Evil 
Eye,  and  Ian  followed  the  man  and  upbraided  him 
bitterly.  The  Uist  man  declared  himself  quite  innocent 
in  intention,  but  said  that  if  he  had  any  hand  in  it  he 
would  undertake  that  Ian  should  find  them  all  right  on 
his  return,  as  in  fact  he  did. 

If  a  person  praises  your  ox,  or  your  horse,  or  anything 
that  is  yours,  be  sure  to  say,  "  Wet  your  eye,"  which,  if 
kindly  disposed,  he  will  perform  literally.  The  phrase, 
albeit  in  the  Highlands,  has  no  ulterior  meaning. 
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If  a  person  should  praise  any  child  or  beast  of  yours, 
you  should  praise  what  he  praises,  only  in  more  extra- 
vagant terms  than  he.  If  out  of  good  manners  you 
should  dispraise  anything  belonging  to  yourself,  his 
praise  would  have  an  ill  effect.  If  you  commend  the 
size  or  appearance  of  a  child,  you  should  use  some  such 
formula  as  "  God  bless  it,  how  big  it  is  !  "  If  you  ask 
how  many  children  a  person  has,  it  is  proper  to  say,  on 
being  told,  "Up  with  their  number,"  so  that  they  may  not 
decrease  ;  and  in  counting  chickens  you  should  say,  "Let 
not  my  eye  rest  on  them."  If  you  should  go  to  a  house 
to  ask  for  anything,  it  is  wise  to  enter  into  general  con- 
versation before  stating  your  needs ;  if  not,  some  one  else 
should  at  once  say : 

Ask  it  of  the  ravens, 

And  of  the  hoodie  crows, 

And  of  the  ridge-beam  of  your  grandfather's  house. 

And,  equally  with  the  idea  of  distracting  attention  of 
listening  Powers,  if  any  one  tells  news  of  the  loss  of  a 
horse  or  a  cow,  those  around  should  answer  : 

Phick  the  hair  out. 
Put  it  into  the  fire. 
And  may  all  he  well  where  this  is  told. 

Father  R.  had  a  good  cow,  which  died  of  some 
internal  inflammation ;  but  of  course  the  Evil  Eye  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  according  to  current  opinion.  He 
had  a  capital  pony ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  cow's 
death  one  of  his  parishioners,  looking  at  the  pony, 
began  to  dispraise  it  in  no  measured  terms,  of  course 
with  the  notion  of  warding  off  the  attentions  of  the 
Powers  of  Evil.  Another  advised  him  to  put  his  new  cow 
in  a  park  {anglic4  paddock)  at  some  distance  from  the 
chapel,  on  Sundays,  so  that  it  might  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  "  overlooked  "  by  any  of  the  worshippers. 

Much  may,  moreover,  be  done  by  right  selection  of 
days  for  any  purpose. 
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Monday  is  a  good  day  for  changing  ono*s  residence, 
provided  it  be  from  north  to  south. 

Tuesday  is  a  good  day  to  get  married,  or  for  shearing, 
which  means  cutting  the  corrif  not  the  sheep. 

The  Devil  cannot  touch  what  is  done  on  a  Tuesday. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  no  son  to  help  him  with 
the  harvest ;  and  when  one  day  a  fine  looking  young 
man  offered  himself  as  a  servant,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
him.  The  terms  were  that  he  was  to  have  one  load  for 
his  wages.  The  farmer  saw  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  felt  sure  the  load  would  be  of  large  proportions ; 
and  he  consulted  a  wise  man,  who  told  him  to  address 
his  assistant  thus  : 

Tuesday  I  sowed, 

And  Tuesday  I  mowed, 

And  Tuesday  I  carried  my  first  load, 

And  let  it  not  be  among  thy  deeds,  O  Demon, 

To  take  with  thee  what  is  done  in  the  Lord. 

The  new  *'  hand  "  went  off  in  a  flame  of  fire. 

When  All  Saints  is  on  a  Wednesday  the  men  of  the 
earth  are  under  affliction. 

Thursday  is  St.  Columcille's  Day.  There  is  a  rhyth- 
mical saying  : 

Thursday,  the  day  of  kind  Cille  Colum. 

A  day  for  setting  sheep  apart  for  luck, 

For  arranging  the  thread  in  the  loom. 

And  for  getting  a  wild  cow  to  take  to  its  calf. 

There  is  a  saying  that  "  Luckless  is  the  mother  of  a 
silly  child,  if  Beltane  come  on  a  Thursday.*' 

The  ordinary  superstition  against  Friday  does  not 
greatly  obtain  in  Scotland.  Friday  is  a  good  day  for 
planting  or  for  sowing  seed,  for  engaging  one's  self 
either  in  matrimony  or  any  other  bargain.  It  is  not 
right  to  buy  on  a  Friday,  nor  to  be  buried,  nor  to  cut 
one's  nails  or  hair,  nor  to  kill  sheep.  On  Good  Friday 
no  metal  must  be  put  into  the  ground,  such  as  the 
spade  or  plough ;  but  sea-weed  may  be  spread  on  the 
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surface,  or  the  wooden  rake  used.  It  is  not  right  to 
sharpen  a  knife  on  Friday.  A  knife  so  treated  is 
cursed,  and  will  probably  be  used  before  long  to  skin 
one's  own  cattle,  which  will  have  fallen  to  the  Powers 
of  Evil,  or  fallen  dead  before  the  Evil  Eye.  A  person 
bom  on  a  Friday  is  said  to  be  delicate  and  dilatory. 

Saturday  is  good  for  changing  one's  residence  if  going 
from  south  to  north,  but  it  is  not  right  to  spin  on  Satur- 
day night.  A  woman  who  did  so  had  her  spinning 
fingers,  i.e.  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger,  joined 
together ;  nor  is  it  right  to  spin  with  a  corpse  in  the 
township. 

There  is  much  luck  in  spots  and  sites.  **  'Tis  I  that 
sat  on  a  bad  hillock,"  is  a  very  common  saying  of  any 
one  who  has  had  deaths  either  in  house  or  byre,  and 
means  that  the  site  of  the  house  is  not  well  chosen. 

The  sortes  numisinaticce  are  resorted  to  in  choosing 
the  site  of  a  house.  If  heads  turn  up  twice  in  three 
times,  the  spot  is  lucky.  They  talk  about  "  heads  "  and 
*'  harps,"  as  if  used  to  the  Irish  coinage. 

A  silver  coin  is  buried  under  the  corner-stone  for 
luck. 

Another  important  matter  is  that  of  direction. 
Everything  should  be  done  dessil,  i.e.  sunwards.  When 
a  child  is  choking  they  say,  "  Dessil,"  possibly  part  of 
some  old  invocation. 

It  is  not  right  to  come  to  a  house  **  tuaitheal,"  i.e. 
northward.  Probably  the  word  is  here  used  as  the 
reverse  of  **  dessil "  or  sunward.  Witches  come  that 
way. 

It  is  a  rule  to  keep  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  at 
night,  and  at  all  times  to  keep  sunwards  of  unlucky 
people. 

There  are  of  course  many  ways  in  which  evil  may  be 
unconsciously  invited,  and  the  avoidance  of  them 
involves  a  whole  code  of  right  and  wrong. 
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If  a  knock  comes  to  a  door  after  midnight,  it  is  not 
right  to  say  "Come  in."  Wait  till  the  knock  is  re- 
peated and  then  say  "  Who  is  there  ?  "  Our  informant 
added:  "My  father  being  ferryman,  many  a  person 
used  to  come  to  the  door  and  ask  to  come  in,  but  my 
mother  always  insisted  on  hearing  the  name  before  it 
was  opened.  He  used  to  tell  her  not  to  be  so  par- 
ticular, but  she  said:  *The  wandering  ones  would  be 
often  knocking,  and  when  a  person  would  go  to  open, 
there  would  be  nobody  there.  They  would  be  playing 
tricks  this  way  on  people.'  A  goblin  came  thus  to  a 
door  one  night,  but  failed  to  get  admittance.  He  then 
said :  "  If  it  were  the  red  cock  of  autumn  that  were  in 
the  house,  he  would  open  the  door  for  me.  It  isn't  that 
that  is  in  it,'  says  he,  '  but  the  black  cock  of  the  spring 
March.'"  The  special  good  luck  of  this  kind  of  cock 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  not  right  that  any  person  should  sleep  in  a 
house  without  water  in  it,  especially  a  young  child.  In 
a  house  thus  left  without  water  "  the  slender  one  of  the 
green  coat "  was  seen  washing  the  infant  in  a  basin  of 
milk. 

Sleeping  on  the  bench  is  always  rebuked,  and  a  cer- 
tain Angus  testifies  that  once,  when  he  disobeyed  this 
rule,  he  awoke  to  find  himself  being  dragged  by  the 
feet  by  invisible  beings.  Moreover,  one  Donald,  alleges 
that  over  and  over  again  he  has  been  rebuked  for  not 
going  to  bed  properly,  but  he  persisted  in  having  his 
own  way,  until  one  night  he  also  was  dragged  across 
the  floor  by  invisible  hands. 

One  old  woman  said  she  did  not  think  sleeping  on 
the  bench  mattered  if  you  had  your  feet  to  the  door,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  rise  at  once  if  interfered  with,  but  that 
it  was  a  serious  matter  to  be  dragged  out  by  the  head. 

If  you  find  yourself  accidentally  in  a  byre  when  milk- 
ing is  going  on,  or  in  a  dairy  where  the  chum  is  at 
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work,  it  is  on  the  safe  side  to  say,  ''May  Ood  bless 
everything  that  my  eye  sees  and  that  my  hand 
touches." 

It  is  not  right  to  hurry  a  dairymaid  to  milk  the  cows. 
To  avert  harm  she  says :  "  Hurry  the  women  of  the 
town  beyond  "  (a  euphemism  for  fairies).  A  variant  of 
this  is,  "Hurry  your  mother-in-law" — a  repartee  of 
immense  effect. 

If  a  person  suspected  of  the  Evil  Eye  should  speak 
to  one  while  milking,  it  is  not  right  to  make  any 
answer,  perhaps  because  so  doing  establishes  a  rapport. 

The  first  day  of  the  season  that  a  man  goes  to  fish  it 
is  not  right  that  anybody  should  go  to  meet  him,  as  is 
done  on  other  days,  to  help  to  bring  in  his  catch.  He 
must  manage  it  for  himself  somehow.  Any  person 
officiously  doing  this  is  said  to  drive  away  the  fish  from 
the  coast. 

Stones  placed  in  a  certain  fashion  bring  ill-luck.  One 
woman  said  that  ill-luck  had  followed  her,  and  all  her 
cattle  had  died ;  on  changing  the  house  and  taking  off 
the  thatch,  four  stones  appeared  concealed  under  the 
divots.^  Some  "evil  words"  must  have  been  used  in 
placing  them  there. 

If  a  cow  is  lost  through  illness  of  any  kind,  it  is  not 
right  to  distribute  any  of  the  beef  raw.  It  must  be 
boiled,  otherwise  the  dosgaidh  (loss)  might  be  spread. 
If  a  cat  cries  for  it,  it  is  reproved  with  "  Whist  with 
you,  for  asking  for  blighted  food ;  may  your  own  skin 
be  the  first  on  the  rafters,"  so  as  not  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Evil  Influence. 

When  going  to  a  well  or  stream  for  water,  the  rins- 
ings of  the  pail  should  not  be  thrown  on  one's  own 
land  or  crop — probably  a  reminiscence  of  some  custom 
of  libation. 

If  there  be  a  little  milk  in  the  bottom  of  a  pail,  it 

^  i.e.  the  sods  with  which  the  house  is  thatched. 
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should  be  thrown  out  on  to  grass,  never  on  to  earth  or 
rocks,  because  the  milk  comes  from  the  grass. 

In  preparing  water  for  boiling  clothes,  after  it  has 
once  boiled  it  is  not  right  to  allow  it  to  boil  a  second 
time,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  clothes,  but  because  it 
would  bring  evil  to  the  house.  The  Rev.  A.  Macdonald 
says  his  informant,  an  old  woman,  would  not  specify 
the  evil,  though  he  thought  she  knew. 

Some  people  are  lucky  to  meet,  in  spite  of  ha\dng  red 
hair  or  other  personal  peculiarity.  A  fisherman  told  us 
that  he  had  twice  met  such  a  woman  when  on  his  way 
to  fish  saithe,  and  on  both  occasions  had  as  much  as  he 
could  carry  home. 

Others  are  just  as  unlucky  to  meet,  and  you  would  be 
sure  to  have  disappointment  in  your  errand.  If  it  were 
only  to  fetch  a  spade  you  had  left  lying  in  the  field, 
you  would  be  sure  to  have  to  come  back  without  it.  A 
man  from  North  Uist  says  that  he  often  makes  a 
detour  of  about  a  mile  when  he  is  going  to  hunt 
("  hunting  "  means  shooting  in  the  Islands)  because  he 
says  :  "  If  I  should  meet  the  people  from  that  house, 
though  I  would  use  two  pounds  of  shot  I  would  kill 
nothing." 

Women  do  not  seem  to  be  a  sign  of  good.  If  you  are 
making  a  frith}  and  you  see  a  woman,  cross  yourself. 
If  a  woman  tells  you  the  new  moon  is  visible,  do  not 

look  at  it. 

At  one  time  no  male  could  survive  in  the  island  of 
Eriskay.  Women  were  less  intolerable  to  the  spirits  of 
the  place,  and  on  one  occasion  when  by  some  accident 
a  man  got  into  the  island  and  could  not  get  away,  it 
was  suggested  that  he  should  dress  up  as  a  woman  and 
sit  and  spin  among  the  rest.  Though  he  showed  some 
skill  with  the  distaff  he  was  soon  found  out,  and  the 
adventure  proved  fatal. 

^  i.e.  a  kind  of  horoscope  much  in  use. 
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Grood  as  well  as  evil  must  have  a  start.  The  people 
will  say  to  any  who  complain,  that  they  are  "  like  the 
sister  of  St.  Columba."  He  used  to  visit  her  daily  in 
illness,  and  she  always  complained,  and  he  always 
agreed  that  she  was,  as  she  said,  worse.  At  la^t  some 
one  advised  her  to  answer  him  differently,  which  she 
did,  and  when  he  replied  "  Good  and  evil  must  have  a 
start,"  she  began  to  get  better. 

This  is  the  theory  underlying  the  idea  that  the  evil 
influence,  once  put  on  the  track,  takes  complete  hold. 
There  is  an  aphorism  in  Gaelic  :  "  When  a  man  is  tried, 
he  is  tried  completely."  Acquaintance  with  death  in- 
vites further  visits.  Thus,  it  is  not  lucky  to  own  a  boat 
that  has  carried  a  coffin.  We  heard  in  one  island  that 
a  woman  having  lately  died,  her  relatives,  who  had  two 
boats,  carried  the  corpse  across  to  the  adjacent  island 
for  burial  in  a  small  one,  quite  unfit  for  such  work  in 
such  weather,  rather  than  use  the  boat  that  did  service 
for  fishing. 

If  a  dog  kill  a  *sheep,  the  luck  of  the  flock  is  lost  to 
the  owner,  and  the  rest  will  follow  by  some  means. 

Also,  if  a  person  die  who  has  been  lucky  in  accumu- 
lating flocks  and  herds,  the  beasts  will  follow  him 
shortly. 

There  is  a  mysterious  entity  called  "  the  Aoine."  All 
we  knew  of  her  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  "  When 
the  Aoine  has  got  it  in  her  mouth,  the  raven  may  as 
well  start  off  to  the  hills  " ;  which  we  took  to  mean  that 
she  was  loquacious.  However,  I  incline  to  think  that 
there  is  another  possible  meaning,  and  one  more  grue- 
some. We  heard  of  a  man,  now  deceased,  who  knew 
the  Raun  or  rhyme  of  the  Aoine,  and  that  he  was  liable 
to  recite  it  if  he  saw  a  person  bathing,  who  would  then 
be  instantly  drowned ;  and  that  in  order  to  resist  the 
impulse  he  would  turn  his  back  to  the  bather  and  fall 
down  upon  his  face. 
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Another  mysterious  entity  who  appears  only  in  a 
proverb  is  "  Om,"  of  whom  it  is  said :  "  6m  is  most 
active  in  his  morning."  The  phrase  is  used  to  any  one 
who  wishes  at  night  to  put  off  doing  something  till  next 
day. 

The  Fitath  or  Evil  Spirit  is  sometimes  seen,  and  we 
were  interested  in  seeking  a  description  of  him.  As  of 
old,  he  has  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light,  but  he  is  generally  found  out  in  the  long 
run. 

It  is  well  known  that  any  being  which  frequently 
changes  its  shape  is  of  evil  origin.  When  I  asked  my 
informant  if  such  changes  were  frequent,  he  referred 
me  to  his  sister,  who  tells  that  when  she  was  a  servant, 
the  doctor  s  horse  and  trap  rushed  into  the  yard  one 
night,  the  gate  being  happily  open,  which  was  not  usual. 
The  driver  followed  soon,  also  in  a  state  of  alarm.  He 
had  come  to  meet  the  ferry,  and  the  doctor  was  staying 
the  night  at  the  inn ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the 
trap  and  he  drove  on  towards  a  neighbouring  farm. 
Suddenly  the  horse  stopped,  and  on  getting  out  to  see 
what  was  wrong  he  saw  "  a  beast  climbing  up  from  the 
shore  to  the  edge  of  the  roa4,  like  a  pig.  It  went  up 
the  face  of  the  brow  of  Cnoc  Sligeannach  and  went 
back  from  there  like  a  coil  of  heather  rope,  and  after 
that  it  went  into  the  shape  of  a  dog." 

Sportsmen  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  is  believed 
among  the  people  that  a  curse  follows  the  killing  of  fish 
in  spawning  time,  and  that  those  who  follow  the  occu- 
pation are  apt  to  encounter  a  fuath  or  evil  spirit ;  many 
men  would  not  dare  to  go  to  catch  fish  at  that  time. 

One  informant  relates  that  about  sixty  years  ago  he 
was  catching  fish  by  night  when  he  perceived  a  man 
coming  down  the  stream.  He  told  him  to  step  aside  so 
as  not  to  frighten  the  fish,  and  he  obeyed.  W.  had 
caught  a  good  quantity  of  fish  by  this  time,  and  follow- 
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ing  up  the  stream  he  was  surprised  to  see  something 
like  a  mill-wheel  rolling  down  towards  him,  in  a  way 
he  did  not  think  canny,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
decamp  with  all  speed.  He  picked  up  his  fish  hurriedly 
and  put  them  on  a  withe,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  he  had  decapitated  accidentally  by  trampling  on 
it  with  his  boot.  As  he  was  going  away,  he  stowed 
the  fish  in  a  nook  where  he  could  afterwards  easily 
find  them,  and  hurried  off  to  the  nearest  dwelling. 
On  his  way  over  the  moor,  he  was  frequently  thrown 
on  the  ground  by  some  unseen  power.  On  asking  if 
it  had  any  part  with  God,  he  got  no  answer.  In  the 
morning  he  returned  for  his  fish  and  got  none  but 
the  headless  one. 

A  certain  farm  servant  had  set  a  net  in  the  spawnmg 
time  across  the  little  stream  to  the  west  of  the  house. 
At  midnight  he  went  to  pull  in  the  net,  when  he  saw  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature  at  the  other  end  of  the  net,  and 
retired  in  terror  to  the  house.  He  was  pursued  till  ho 
entered,  and  ever  after  believed  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered the  fuath. 

Another  man  went  by  night  to  kill  fish  in  spawning 
time,  and  was  joined  by  some  unknown  person  who 
bargained  with  him  that  they  should  work  together, 
and  share  and  share  alike.  After  landing  a  large 
quantity,  the  stranger  urged  that  they  divide  the  spoil, 
but  he  would  not  interrupt  his  work,  and  replied :  "  No, 
no,  there's  lots  of  fish  in  the  stream  yet."  And  so  they 
went  on  till  the  moorcock  crow  and  the  unknown 
vanished  in  a  flame  of  fire  ;  he  found  that  the  fish  were 
all  phantoms. 

Three  men  went  to  fish  by  night  as  usual  on  the 
stream  at  Hornary ;  they  had  cabers  (long  staves)  for 
splashing  and  terrifying  the  fish  into  the  nets.  They 
also  used  these  cabers  as  vaulting-poles  when  crossing 
the  stream ;  and  in  one  spot,  where  there  was  a  stone 
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standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  it  was  their 
custom  to  vault  to  this  stone,  and  afterwards,  by 
another  leap,  to  get  across.  As  they  were  going  to 
cross  the  stream,  they  perceived  a  man  standing  on  the 
stone,  who  stretched  out  his  hand  and  helped  the  first 
two  comers  over.  As  the  third  was  expecting  the  same 
courtesy,  the  stranger  said :  "  Thy  hour  is  not  yet 
come,"  and  gave  him  no  assistance.  The  other  two 
men  soon  fell  into  a  decline  and  used  to  exchange  visits 
during  their  illness,  remarking  :  "  It  were  easy  know- 
ing that  something  was  coming  upon  us  since  the  night 
at  Homary  Stream."     They  died  shortly  after. 

The  eyes  of  Christ  were  blue,  of  Our  Lady  brown,  of 
the  Devil  black ;  but  the  Evil  Eye  does  not  depend  upon 
its  colour,  nor  necessarily  upon  any  desire  of  doing 
harm ;  and  a  person  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  it  may 
injure  even  his  own  children.  The  people  who  have 
skill  in  making  snaithean  (charms  for  turning  away  the 
effects)  say  they  know,  without  being  told,  whether  the 
eye  was  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  Two  women  were 
pointed  out  as  being  the  cause  of  many  a  swearing,  for 
they,  quite  unwittingly,  bring  misfortune  on  any  person 
they  may  meet  who  is  going  out  to  fish  or  hunt.  One 
has  dark  hair  and  the  other  red. 

To  preserve  against  the  Evil  Eye,  one  article  of 
clothing  should  be  put  on  wrong-side  out. 

The  Saint  John's  wort^  is  called  Iai8  Columcille,  the 
armpit-plant  of  Columcille.  It  is  a  lucky  plant,  and 
brings  increase,  and  protection  from  evil  to  one's  store, 
be  it  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  grain.  It  is  plucked  with 
the  formula  : 

Unsearched  for  and  unsought,  for  luck  of  sheep  I  pUick  thee. 

The  marsh-ragwort  (caoibhreachan)  is  valuable  against 
the  toradh  and  Evil  Eye  generally. 

*  See  page  202. 
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Of  all  forms  of  evil  influence  none  is  more  dreaded 
than  this  toradh,  or  the  charming  away  of  milk  from 
cattle.  The  methods  by  which  this  is  effected  are  various. 
There  was  a  woman  who  had  good  cheese,  but  only  one 
cow.  A  neighbour  bought  some  of  the  cheese,  but 
directly  grace  was  said  at  table  it  disappeared.  The 
cow  always  stood  on  the  same  place  to  be  milked,  and 
some  one  examined  the  place  in  hope  of  instruction. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  surface;  but  on  digging,  a 
vessel  was  found  containing  hair  from  various  other  cows. 

The  furnishing  of  a  house  in  the  Hebrides  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  simplest.  The  bods  are  enclosed. 
There  is  a  dresser,  a  table,  wooden  boxes  for  recep- 
tacles, and  a  plank  supported  by  large  stones  for  seats. 
The  fire  is  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the 
cooking-pot  hangs  over  it  suspended  by  a  chain  from 
the  roof.  This  chain  is  mysteriously  connected  with 
the  Powers  of  Evil,  it  is  said  to  be  cursed  ;  the  Devil  is 
called  "  Him  of  the  Chain." 

Once  when  there  was  a  talk  of  a  change  of  factors  in 
the  island,  some  one  remarked  of  the  one  who  was 
leaving  that  his  successor  might  be  worse.  "  No,  no," 
was  the  reply,  "  not  unless  the  chain  came  across 
entirely,"  i.e.  the  Evil  One  himself. 

It  is  not  right  to  handle  the  chain ;  evil  may  come  of 
it.  There  was  a  man  whose  cows  ceased  to  give  milk  ; 
and  suspecting  that  a  woman  near  by  was  the  author 
of  the  mischief,  he  went  into  her  house  in  her  absence 
and  found  only  a  little  child.  "Where  does  your  mother 
get  the  milk  she  gives  you  to  drink?"  he  asked. 
"  Out  of  the  chain,"  said  the  child.  "  Come,  little  one, 
show  me  how  she  will  be  doing  it."  "  Like  this,"  said 
the  child,  and  drawing  the  chain  the  milk  flowed  from 
it.  The  man  tore  down  the  chain  and  carried  it  oflf, 
and  the  milk  returned  to  his  cows. 

There  is  no  saying  in  what  unexpected  places  milk 
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may  be  found,  when  subtracted  under  evil  conditions. 
There  was  a  woman  who  had  always  an  abundance  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  no  cow.  A  suspicious 
neighbour  entered  her  house  during  her  absence  and 
found  a  quantity  of  black  tangle  hanging  up.  He  took 
his  knife  and  cut  one  of  them,  and  milk  flowed  forth 
abundantly. 

Happily  the  methods  of  cure  are  also  numerous.  A 
woman  had  lost  many  cows  from  no  apparent  cause, 
and  was  sure  they  had  been  "  overlooked."  She  con- 
sulted a  drover,  supposing  that  he  might  have  suffered 
in  the  same  manner.  He  told  her  to  have  the  hide  of 
the  next  victim  laid  upon  the  thatch  of  the  house,  and 
to  watch  what  bird  was  the  first  to  be  attracted  by  it ; 
for,  as  there  are  no  trees,  the  thatch  of  the  house  is  a 
substitute  for  many  purposes,  to  the  birds  among 
others.  The  next  calf  that  was  born  was  to  be  called 
after  the  bird.  A  hooded  grey  crow  came,  and  the  first 
calf  was  therefore  called  feannag  =  hoodie  crow,  and  the 
name  being  retained  by  all  its  descendants  the  murrain 
ceased. 

It  is  not  right  to  lose  the  buarach,  i.e.  the  horsehair 
tie  which  goes  about  the  cows'  feet  at  milking-time, 
because  any  one  getting  it  could  get  toradh  of  your 
cattle.  One  notices  the  care  with  which,  after  milking, 
these  ties  are  carried  home  and  hung  up  in  a  certain  spot. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  a  drover  from  the  mainland 
comes  to  the  islands  to  buy  cattle.  He  used  always  to 
stay  with  a  certain  farmer,  from  whose  daughter  the 
story  comes.  He  was  accustomed  to  abundant  fare, 
but  one  year  no  cheese  was  forthcoming.  "  It  is  not," 
said  his  hostess,  "  that  we  have  not  plenty  of  cows,  but 
for  some  reason  we  can  make  no  cheese."  Early  next 
morning  the  drover  rose  and  looked  out.  On  coming 
in,  he  asked  for  three  or  four  bunches  of  "bent "  grass 
(i.e.  the  long  grass  that  grows  on  the  shore),  and  made 
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as  many  biuiracha^  and  asked  the  women  to  put  them 
on  the  cows,  three  times  round  each,  and  then  to  let 
the  herd  go  where  they  would.  This  was  done,  and  the 
cows  rushed  off  wildly  and  never  stopped  till  they 
reached  a  certain  crof  ter  s  house,  when  they  climbed  on 
the  roof  and  began  to  tear  at  the  thatch,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  its  owner.  "  They  are  wanting  what 
belongs  to  them,*'  said  the  drover  in  explanation ;  and 
when  the  woman  of  the  house  came  out  with  an  armful 
of  cheeses,  the  cows  surrounded  her  and  drove  her 
back  to  the  byre  from  which  they  had  come.  This 
happened  a  second  and  a  third  time,  till  all  the 
toradh  that  had  been  filched  was  restored,  when  the 
cows  settled  down  quietly  and  their  mistress  had  once 
more  abundance  of  cheese. 

If  the  person  whose  Evil  Eye  has  taken  away  the 
produce  be  publicly  rebuked,  the  milk  or  other  produce 
affected  will  return. 

K  a  person  is  very  much  afflicted  in  regard  to  the 
toradh,  he  is  wise  ;  to  adopt  the  following  remedy : 
"Whenever"  (anglic4  =  as  soon  as)  one  of  his  cows  has 
a  calf,  take  it  away  before  ixny  milk  is  drawn.  Then, 
taking  a  bottle,  he  is  to  draw  milk  from  the  four  teats, 
kneeling.  The  bottle  is  then  tightly  corked;  this  is 
important,  for  carelessness  in  this  respect  might  give 
access  to  the  toradh  and  upset  everything.  Another 
method  is  for  a  man — a  woman  won't  do — to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  person  suspected,  and  pull  off  from  the 
roof  as  much  thatch  and  divots  as  his  two  hands  will 
hold,  and  over  this  to  boil  what  little  milk  is  left,  until 
it  dries  up.  Another  informant  advises  burning  the 
thatch  under  the  churn,  instead  of  under  the  milk. 

Another  means  of  removing  the  blight  from  one's 
cattle  is  to  bury  the  carcase  of  one  of  the  victims  by  a 
boundary  stream.  Similarly  you  may  transfer  it  to 
your  neighbour  by  burying  it  on  his  land. 
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A  man  told  my  informant  that  one  day  when  he  was 
ploughing,  one  of  his  horses  fell.  He  took  the  tail  of 
the  horse  in  his  hand  and  put  it  to  his  mouth,  while  he 
repeated  a  charm,  and  the  horse  recovered. 

Another  informant  says  that  one  day  she  was  taking 
home  a  load  of  sea- ware  in  a  cart,  when  a  person  who 
had  the  Evil  Eye  came  by  and  the  horse  fell  down  and 
could  not  rise  for  a  long  time,  and  even  then  was  quite 
weak  and  could  not  take  food.  When  she  got  home,  her 
neighbour  filled  a  bowl  with  water  taken  from  a  bound- 
ary stream  and  put  silver  into  it,  and  threw  it  over  the 
horse's  back,  and  it  immediately  got  better.  She  had 
herself  been  once  "  overlooked,"  and  was  ill  for  many 
days  in  consequence,  but  I  forget  whether  by  this 
person  or  another. 

If,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  silver  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  snaithean 
must  be  resorted  to.  This  is  in  most  ca^es  the  ultimate 
appeal,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  had 
failed. 

The  snaithean  is  made  of  wool,  often  black,  so  as  not 
to  be  easily  seen.  If  you  buy  a  cow  or  horse  in  the 
market,  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  a  piece  of  black 
wool  round  its  tail,  well  out  of  sight  under  the  hair. 
Certain  persons  in  most  districts  know  how  to  make  it 
and  can  repeat  the  charm,  which  is  part  of  the  process, 
The  person  who  fetches  it  should  carry  it  in  silence, 
and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand — not  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  because  with  them  Eve  plucked  the  apple 
and  they  are  "  not  blessed."  It  must  be  burnt  when 
removed,  and  must  not  be  paid  for,  though  those  re- 
ceiving it  consider  themselves  under  an  obligation 
which  is  to  be  discharged  somehow. 

When  it  is  the  Evil  Eye  that  has  fallen  on  the  victim 
the  person  making  the  snaithean  is  seized  with  a  fit  of 
yawning,  or  becomes  ill  in  proportion  to  the  disease  of 
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the  sufferer  and  the  duration  of  his  attack.  Whether 
the  author  is  male  or  female  is  determined  by  casting 
the  Firithj^  or  horoscope,  which  is  another  story  and 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  divining. 

When  the  thread  is  put  about  the  cattle,  first  is  said 
the  Pater^  and  then  the  following  : 

An  Eye  will  see  you. 

A  Tongue  will  speak  of  you. 

A  Heart  will  think  of  you. 

He  of  the  Arm  is  blessing  you  (i.e.  St.  Columcille). 

The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Four  persons  there  are  who  may  have  done  you  harm, 

A  man,  a  wife,  a  lad,  a  girl. 

Who  is  to  turn  it  back  ? 

The  Three  Persons  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 

The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  call  Mary  to  witness,  and  Brigid, 

If  it  be  a  human  thing  that  has  done  you  harm 

With  wicked  wish. 

Or  with  wicked  eye. 

Or  with  wicked  heart, 
That  you  (name  of  person  or  animal)  be  well 
From  the  time  I  place  this  alK)ut  you. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  very  respectable  widow  related  with  great  detail 
how  she  was  once  under  the  Evil  Eye.  She  was  going 
along  the  machair  (the  sandy  plain  near  the  seashore) 
with  two  ponies,  and  she  met  a  man  with  some  grain  on 
his  back,  going  to  the  mill,  and  immediately  she  began 
to  feel  very  weak.  When  she  came  to  the  nearest  house 
she  found  that  she  could  not  go  any  further,  and  felt  a 
sort  of  retching,  with  cold  shivers  all  over  her.  They 
brought  butter  and  put  it  into  warm  milk  to  restore  her 
and  a  man  who  was  present  felt  sure  that  she  had 
fallen  under  the  Evil  Eye,  and  they  duly  sent  for  a 
certain  Ranald  who  knew  how  to  make  spells.  He 
twisted  some  threads  and  passed  them  round  the  fire 
three  times.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fire  would 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  room.)     Then  he  (ied  it  on  her 

^  See  page  227. 
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hand,  and  she  began  to  get  better  immediately.  Ranald 
told  her  it  was  the  Evil  Eye  of  a  man  that  had  affected 
her,  but  she  did  not  know  how  he  made  that  out.  It 
must  certainly  have  been  the  man  with  the  grain. 

This  woman's  husband  had  knowledge  of  the  snaithean, 
as  we  discovered  another  time.  Perhaps  he  was  dead 
or  away  on  the  occasion  when  Ranald  was  sent  for.  A 
girl  came  to  him  one  day  and  begged  him  for  the  love 
of  goodness  to  make  it  for  her  sister,  who  was  very 
ill.  There  were  several  men  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
and  he  said  he  would  not  do  it,  as  the  priest  had  told 
him  not  to  be  doing  it.  But  the  girl  got  him  outside 
and  asked  him,  for  the  pity  of  God,  to  help  her,  and  he 
then  asked  his  wife  (who  told  the  story)  for  some  wool, 
and  she  twisted  some  for  him  on  her  wheel.  The  girl 
got  better,  and  is  alive  to  this  day  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
the  cure. 

She  said  the  eolas  (spell)  would  not  be  right  if  it  were 
not  paid  for,  but  she  did  not  know  the  rate  of  payment, 
I  can  personally  testify  that  when  silver  is  put  into  a 
bowl  of  water  to  work  a  speU,  the  wise  woman  keeps 
the  silver.  The  theory  is  that  when  the  water  is  thrown 
over  the  patient  it  does  no  good  unless  the  silver 
sticks  to  the  bowl.  She  told  us  also  that  not  long  since 
a  woman,  from  a  small  neighbouring  island,  came  to 
ask  for  rennet,  which  the  servant  gave  her  without 
asking  her  mistress.  Thereafter,  the  cattle  went  all 
wrong  with  their  milk,  and  the  servant  confessed  what 
she  had  done,  as  this  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
trouble ;  but  we  did  not  hear  what  steps  were  taken 
for  its  removal.  One  poor  beast  that  we  came  across 
had  been  smitten  by  two  Evil  Eyes  at  the  same  time. 
The  maker  of  charms,  at  first  much  perplexed,  at  length 
discovered  the  cause,  and  said  the  creature  would  be  ill 
for  a  year,  which  came  to  pass. 

Many  stories  in  the  Hebrides  are  on  lines  which  the 
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Society  for  Psychical  Research  would  call  "telepathic 
suggestion."      A  good  many  examples  of  wisdom  are 
told  of  tailors,   just  as   in   England   they   are   told   of 
cobblers  (who  have  little  employment  in  islands  where 
women  and  children  go  barefoot).     A  tailor  s  wife  was 
busy  churning,  when  a  woman  came  in  to  ask  for  fire,^ 
"  Keep  busily  at  it,"  called  the  tailor  to  his  wife,  and 
gave  the  woman  the  embers  she  required,  but  dropped 
one  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.     This  happened  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  and  though  the  tailor's  wife  was  ready 
to   drop   with   fatigue,   she  churned   away  as  she  was 
told.     When  the  third  ember  was  dropped  into  the  tub, 
the  woman  sat  down  moaning :    "  Oh,  in  the  name  of 
God,  let  my  hand  away  !  "    The  tailor  said  he  would  not, 
unless  she  promised  never  to  trouble  him  or  his  house 
again,  which  she  did,  and  then  showed  her  hand  all 
bruised  and  blue  from  the  blows  the  tailor's  wife  had 
given  it  in  the  chum.     The  lid  was  taken  off,  and  there 
was  nothing  within  but  watery  stuff,  but  in  the  tub 
were  three  large  lumps  of  beautiful  butter. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  warning  against  lightly 
meddling  with  matters  so  serious  as  those.  A  man  was 
going  to  Mass  early  on  Sunday  morning.  As  he  crossed 
the  strand  he  found  a  woman  and  her  daughter  actively 
engaged  in  framing  witchcrafts  by  means  of  pieces  of 
thread  of  various  colours.  He  tore  up  the  whole  appa- 
ratus and  rebuked  them  for  malice  and  for  breach  of 
the  Sunday.  They  entreated  him  not  to  reveal  what  he 
had  seen,  and  promised  their  protection  in  return  for 
his  silence.  Nevertheless,  after  Mass  he  told  the  story. 
Shortly  after,  when  he  was  about  to  sail  for  the  main- 
land, a  black  crow  settled  on  the  mast  of  his  boat,  and 
a  storm  arose  in  which  he  perished. 

^  i.e.  for  a  glowing  peat  to  kindle  her  own  which  had  gone  out* 
It  is  considered  unlucky  to  allow  the  embers  to  get  cold. 
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PRINCE  CHARLIE  IN  ERISKAT 

Some    Unwritten    Memories    of    the    '45. 


**^  I  AHERE  are  red  cheeks,"  says  a  proverb  of  the 
X  Outer  Hebrides,  "before  the  tailor  and  the 
fulling  women,"  their  visits  being  the  two  occasions 
when  the  public  is  admitted  into  the  intimate  domestic 
life  of  the  family.  The  tailor  is  peripatetic,  and  as 
he  visits  from  house  to  house  he  carries  with  him  the 
gossip  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  knows  when  the 
meal  tub  is  getting  low,  and  when  the  whisky  bottle 
is  withheld  from  the  guest.  So,  too,  when  the  cloth 
is  being  dressed  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  loom.  It 
needs  eight  or  ten  women  to  do  the  work,  and  as 
.many  as  the  house  will  hold  to  look  on.  None  may 
refuse  an  invitation  to  a  fulling,  and  as  it  requires 
skilled  labour,  and  the  work  is  voluntary,  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  possible  hospitality : 
to  give  less  than  the  best  would  be,  indeed,  an  occa- 
sion for  scandal  and  "  red  cheeks." 

The  "  fulling  "  is  a  scene  of  the  utmost  friendliness  : 
the  talk  is  intimate,  and  yet  a  certain  ceremony  and 
dignity  are  observed,  and  the  customs,  probably  many 
centuries  old,  are  adhered  to  rigidly.  The  songs  which 
accompany  the  work  are  preserved  orally,  and  are  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  some  are  love  ditties ;  some  are 
religious,  some  political,  all  have  a  quaint  picturesque- 
ness   of  language,    which,   like  many  things   in   these 
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Islauds,  is  almost  oriental.  One  sees,  on  such  occasions 
as  these,  something  of  the  under-current  of  the  life 
of  the  people  ;  in  the  song,  one  hears,  as  it  were,  the 
keynotes  of  the  views  and  the  faith  which  they  have 
inherited.  They  are  an  emotional  people,  but  so 
reticent  that  one  who  would  know  what  traditions 
they  still  cherish  has  need  of  some  such  opportunity 
as  this. 

The  scene  is  almost  weird.  It  is  an  evening  in 
the  early  autumn.  The  house  is  long  and  low,  it 
has  neither  floor  nor  ceiling ;  but  the  walls  are  thick, 
and  the  thatch,  of  divots,  or  sods  of  grass,  fastened 
on  with  heather  ropes,  is  an  excellent  protection 
from  cold  and  draught.  A  peat  fire  burns  in  a  hollow 
in  the  clay  floor,  and  the  smoke  seeks  escape  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof.  A  kettle,  singing  gaily,  is 
suspended  from  an  iron  chain,  and  round  flat  cakes, 
supported  by  stones,  are  arranged  in  a  circle  about 
the  fire.  The  scant  furniture  of  the  house  has  been 
cleared  to  one  side,  and  three  long  planks,  supported 
table-wise  at  either  end,  so  as  to  slope  towards  the 
door,  occupy  the  open  space.  Chairs  are  scarce,  but 
forms  and  boxes  are  placed  so  as  to  seat  the  women 
who  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  evening.  Ten  big 
muscular  young  women  they  are,  with  bare  arms, 
and  long  coarse  aprons  over  their  gowns.  They  take 
much  heed  to  the  right  height  and  firmness  of  their 
seats,  as  indeed  the  violent  exercise  they  are  about 
to  enter  upon  requires.  The  house  is  already  well 
filled  with  humanity,  and  but  ill-ventilated,  while  two 
or  three  smoking  parafiin-lamps  further  subtract  from 
the  available  oxygen.  Later  we  learn  to  be  thankful 
for  the  additional  reek  of  peat  and  tobacco,  for  the 
climax  of  ill  savour  is  not  reached  till  the  hostess 
brings  in  the  web  of  cloth  freshly  dipped  in  some 
nauseous  compound   which  contends   with  its  original 
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smell  of  fish  and  hot  sheep, — fish  oil  and  tallow  being 
the  most  fragrant  of  the  various  dressings  applied  to 
the  wool,  from  which  the  process  of  fulling  is  to 
cleanse  it. 

Five  to  each  side  they  sit,  and  the  dripping  cloth 
is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  while  the  moisture  runs 
down  the  sloping  boards  to  the  floor.  The  movements 
of  the  women,  at  first  slow,  are  in  perfect  rhythm,  and, 
like  all  co-ordinated  movement  in  these  islands,  their 
direction  is  dessil — sunwards.  It  is  only  at  first  that 
we  can  observe  the  details  of  their  operations,  for 
soon  the  process  becomes  so  rapid  that  we  can  dis- 
tinguish nothing  but  the  swaying  of  their  figures, 
and  the  rapid  thud  of  the  cloth,  keeping  time  to  the 
rhythm  of  their  song. 

And  what  strange  singing  it  is !  Deep-toned  and 
monotonous,  the  rhythm  very  marked,  the  thud  of 
the  wet  cloth  regular  as  the  beat  of  a  drum,  the 
melody  seldom  extending  beyond  five  notes,  each 
syllable  having  its  separate  note,  and  no  pause  made 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  song,  which  is  neces- 
sarily in  four  time.  The  verses  are  couplets,  and 
each  is  sung  first  by  one  woman  alone,  and  then  taken 
up  by  all. 

The  course  of  the  web  along  the  board  describes  a 
series  of  zigzags,  each  woman's  movement  forming 
the  letter  V,  of  which  she  herself  is  the  base,  and 
each  point  being  marked  by  the  loud  thud  of  the 
cloth  upon  the  board,  always  in  four  time.  At  one 
she  receives  the  cloth  from  her  neighbour  on  the 
right,  leaning  forward  and  throwing  it  down  at  arm's 
length ;  at  two  she  draws  herself  upright  and  brings  it 
down  again  immediately  in  front  of  her,  twisting  it  as 
she  does  so ;  at  three  she  passes  it,  again  at  arm's 
length,  to  her  neighbour  on  the  left ;  and  at  four, 
once   more   upright,   she    brings   her    hands   again   in 
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front  of  her,  still  beating  time,  and  is  thus  ready  for 
one,  da  capo,  for  the  rhythm  is  ceaseless. 

Each  song  averages  about  eight  minutes,  and  is  about 
fifty  couplets  in  length.  As  each  one  is  finished,  the 
women  throw  down  the  web  and  their  arms  drop. 
They  are  exhausted  and  breathless,  as  well  they  may 
be,  for  to  sing  and  work  as  they  do,  throwing  them- 
selves violently  forward  so  that  the  cloth  they  are 
handling  becomes  absolutely  hot  in  the  process,  is  no 
light  work. 

In  a  minute  or  two  they  begin  again.  A  "  song- 
less  "  web  (do  bodaich)  is  unlucky,  and,  without  any 
pre^arrangement,  another  strikes  up  an  air.  Like  the 
last,  it  is  a  love  song,  its  sentiment  of  the  most  florid 
description.  After  this  we  have  another  in  which  the 
rival  merits  of  two  adjacent  islands  are  discussed,  and 
then  the  women,  having  worked  more  than  half-an- 
hour,  examine  the  cloth.  It  is  carefuUy  measured : 
a  piece  of  cloth  must  always  be  finished  at  a  sitting, 
and  in  course  of  fulling  it  should  shrink  an  inch  to 
every  foot  of  length.  The  women  measure  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  occasionally  verifying  their  estimate 
on  a  half -yard  wand — eight  feet  to  the  yard  being 
the  Highland  measurement. 

"  It  will  take  three  or  four  songs  more,"  they  say, 
and  the  picturesque  phrase  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
scene  about  us. 

While  the  work  has  gone  on,  more  visitors  have 
strolled  in.  The  hostess  is  moving  about,  now  that  the 
cessation  of  work  makes  movement  possible  in  the 
cramped  space.  The  dogs  have  clustered  about  the 
fire,  relieved  at  the  stopping  of  the  singing.  The  hens 
are  complaining  on  the  beams  overhead ;  the  cat,  who 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  cupboard  beds, 
is  expressing  disgust  as  only  a  cat  can.  With  every 
hair  of  her  fur  she   protests   against   the   crowd,  the 
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smell — ^above  all,  the  uoise ;  but  it  is  better  to  bear 
the  ills  she  has  than  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  dogs. 
Now  they  begin  again :  the  women  are  rested,  and 
the  singing  becomes  more  vigorous,^  the  mielody  is 
marked  and  rapid,  the  aspirates  of  the  Gaelic  breathe 
an  audible  excitement.  Four  long  and  short  syllables 
go  to  a  line,  and  the  accent  this  time  is  very  definite, 
and  the  thud  of  the  cloth  takes  on  a  sharper  sound 
as  the  web  dries.  The  very  first  couplet  reveals  why 
the  song  is  one  which  they  sing  with  especial  g^sto. 
Morag  is  the  old  secret  name,  in  Gaelic,  for  Prince 
Charlie. 

Morag  of  the  flowing  hair, 

It  is  of  thy  love  my  thoughts  are  full. 

If  over  seas  thou  hast  gone  from  us, 
May  it  be  soon  thou  wilt  return. 

To  take  with  thee  a  band  of  maidens 
Who  will  full  the  red  cloth  with  vigour. 

♦  •  »  »  • 

Of  I  would  not  let  thee  to  the  cattle-fold, 
Lest  the  soil  should  be  on  thy  raiment. 

What!  is  it  thou  should  be  tending  the  cattle? 
It  is  for  the  rough  lassies  to  do  that. 

Pretty  is  Morag,  my  maid, 
She  of  the  fair  ringlets; 

Chistering,  curling,  wreathing 

Ai'e  the  ringlets  of  the  winsome  maid. 

Thy  tresses  are  bright  as  the  peacock's  neck ; 
*Twould  blind  nobles  to  see  their  sheen. 

Four  more  couplets  describe  their  colour  and  luxuriance, 
and  the  song  continues: 

*  Pennant,  describing  a  similar  scene,  1790,  wi'ites:  "As  by  this 
time  they  grow  very  earnest  in  their  labom-s,  the  fury  of  the 
song  rises;  at  length  it  arrives  to  such  a  pitch  that  without 
breach  of  charity  you  would  imagine  a  troop  of  female  demoniacs 
to  have  been  assembled."  He  found  then,  as  now,  that  "the 
subjects  of  the  songs  .  .  .  are  sometimes  love,  sometimes  pane- 
gyric,  and  often  a  rehearsal  of  the  deeds  of  the  antient  heroes." 
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Far  we  wandered  in  the  land  we  knew, 
And  far  in  a  land  unknown. 

I  would  follow  thee  through  the  world 
If  thou  shouldst  but  ask  it  of  me. 

Many  a  lover  has  Morag 
Between  Annan  and  Morar. 

There  is  many  a  gay  warrior  of  a  Gaul 

Who  would  not  shun  taking  sides  with  Morag; 

Who  would  go  with  sword  and  shield 
Boldly  to  the  cannon^s  mouth. 

Much  else  would  he  do,  this  warrior,  here  and  in  Dun 
Edin,  but  above  all  else: 

There  is  who  would  rise  with  thee, 
Thy  own  Captain  Mac  ic  Ailein! 

It  is  of  their  own  former  chieftain,  young  Clanranald, 
they  are  boasting,  and  the  sad  dreary  present  under 
the  rule  of  proprietors  alien  in  blood  and  faith  is  for- 
gotten, and  a  century  and  a  half  rolls  back  as  their 
voices  ring  out  loud  and  clear  : 

He  drew  near  thee  ere  now  before  all  the  rest. 
And  again  would  he  do  it  didst  thou  return. 

Every  man  that  is  in  Moidart  and  in  Uist, 
And  in  dark  blue  Arisaig  of  the  birches; 

In  Canna  and  Eigg  and  Morar 

Foremost  were  ever  the  men  of  Ailein^s  race, 

Spirits  *  of  terror  to  the  Southrons 
In  the  days  of  Montrose  and  Alasdair. 

The  yellow  hair,  worn  au  naturel,  recalls  the  familiar 
portraits  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  the  miniatures  of  him 
seem  to  be  before  us  as  the  women  continue  : 

Thy  eyes,  kindly  and  level, 
Full-round  and  playful,  are  upon  me. 

Many  a  youth  took  joy  in  thee 
Between  Man  and  Orkney. 

In  the  day  of  Inverlochy  was  it  felt 

Who  they  were  that  were  sweeping  with  the  blades. 

*  Literally  bdcatis,  bogies. 
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In  Perth  and  Kilsyth  and  Aldearn 
Dead  and  soulless  lay  the  i*el)els. 

And  as  the  song  of  triumph  rings  out,  one  forgets  for 
the  moment  all  the  sad  story  of  loss  and  failure  so 
little  looked  for.  The  song  is  one  of  their  own  bard's, 
Alasdair  Macdonald,  and  he,  says  Professor  Blackie, 
was  to  the  '45  what  Komer  and  Arndt  were  to  the 
liberation  war  of  the  Germans  in  1813.  Even  here 
and  now  we  catch  something  of  the  warmth  which 
he  kindled  then.  Morag  is  a  part  of  their  own  story, 
personal  and  living,  and  their  love  for  him  means 
the  traditional  hatred  of  a  Protestant  succession.  "  In 
the  Highlands,"  says  J.  R.  Green,  with  a  perception  of 
facts  one  should  be  a  Highlander  to  appreciate — "  In 
the  Highlands  nothing  was  known  of  English  govern- 
ment or  misgovernment  :  all  that  the  Restoration 
meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Argyle.  .  .  .  They  were  as  ready  to  join 
Dundee  in  fighting  their  old  oppressors,  the  Campbells, 
and  the  Government  which  upheld  them,  as  they  had 
been  ready  to  join  Montrose  in  the  same  cause  fifty 
years  before." 

All  the  Highland  chiefs  would  muster,  says  the  song: 

Big  Alasdair  of  Glencoe 

And  the  fierce  battle  of  Glengarry, 

As  also  the  chiefs  of  Sleat, 

Though  he  himself  were  but  a  child. 

There  are  several  more  verses  descriptive  of  the 
Prince's  adherents ;  then  the  melody  changes  a  little 
— the  thud,  thud  of  the  cloth  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  the  women  more  breathless  and  shrill,  as  they 
continue : 

Ten  thousand  of  them  sat  at  the  fuUing-table 
In  the  wars  of  King  Charles  who  lives  not. 

On  many  a  cloth  they  raised  the  pile 
Between  Sutherland  and  Annan. 
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Others  there  were  who  fulled  not  for  thee, 
But  they  gathei*ed  the  people  in  bands. 

O  King,  good  too  was  their  handiwork, 
When  they  came  to  the  drawing  of  blades. 

They  too  har^dled  the  cloth  for  you. 
And  stiff  it  Wiis  they  left  it. 

Tight,  thick,  strong,  woven,  fulled, 
Dye<l  red  of  the  hue  of  blood. 

Haste  across  with  thy  fuUing-women, 
And  the  maidens  here  will  go  with  thee. 

The  song  is  finished,  and  the  women,  exhausted, 
lean  forward  on  the  table.  The  sudden  cessation  of 
sound  and  movement  is  almost  painful.  The  discon- 
tented cat  shakes  a  disgusted  paw,  the  dogs  look 
hopefully  towards  the  door.  The  fulling  is  over,  the 
cloth  lies  reeking  on  the  table. 

We  are  once  more  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
Victoria ;  but  remembering  time,  we  also  remember 
place,  and  the  place,  of  all  in  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
is  the  island  of  Eriskay,  where  Prince  Charlie  first  set 
foot  in  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers. 

The  ceremonial  is  not  yet  ended.  Two  of  the  women 
stand  up  and  roll  the  cloth  from  opposite  ends  till 
they  meet  in  the  middle,  and  then,  still  keeping  time, 
four  of  them  fall  upon  the  roll  and  proceed  to  pat  it 
violently,  straightening  out  the  creases,  and  those 
unemployed  strike  up  another  song,  this  time  of 
different  metre.  This  finished,  one  standing  up  calls 
out,  "  The  rhymes,  the  rhymes ! "  And  those  who 
have  been  working  reply  : 

Three  rhymes,  four  rhymes,  five  and  a  half  rhymes. 

This  is  very  mysterious — probably  the  last  remains  of 
some  forgotten  ceremony. 

Then  the  cloth  is  unwound,  and  again  very  carefully 
rolled  up,  this  time  into  one  firm  bale,  and  then 
all  rise  and  stand  in  reverent  silence  while  the  leader 
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of  the  fulling- women  pronounces  the  quaint,  old-world 
grace  with  which  their  work  concludes.  Laying  one 
hand  on  the  cloth,  she  says : 

Let  not  the  Evil  Eye  afflict,  let  not  be  mangled 
The  man  about  whom  thou  goest,  for  ever. 

When  he  goes  into  battle  or  combat 
The  protection  of  the  Lord  be  with  him. 

And  then  some  man  of  the  party — it  would  not  be 
etiquette  for  a  woman — turns  to  the  owner  and 
says  with  emphasis  :  — 

May  you  possess  it  and  wear  it. 

And  the  cloth  is  fulled. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Whisky  of  course  follows — the  merest  taste  for 
each  ;  but  there  is  much  drinking  of  healths,  with 
pretty  formal  speeches  which  seem  to  belong  to  other 
days.  The  woman  who  has  led  the  fulling  begins. 
"  Your  own  health,"  she  says  to  her  hostess,  and  then 
turning  to  us,  she  bows  and  adds,  '*  And  the  health  of 
the  noble  ladies,  and  may  they  long  remain  at  the  top 
of  the  Ru  Ban." 

The  Ru  Ban — the  White  Point — where  stands  the 
Presbytery  in  which  we  are  guests,  seems  to  us  for  the 
moment  a  place  in  which  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives, 
where  common  things  become  dramatic,  and  hard  labour 
is  set  to  music,  and  our  emotions  are  attuned  to  the 
hopes  and  longings  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Even  the  next  morning  hardly  restores  the  light  of 
common  day.  The  grey  islet,  treeless,  sea^wom,  can 
look  little  different  this  September  morning  from  what 
it  showed  to  Prince  Charlie  that  23rd  of  July,  1745 
Thanks  to  Lowland  "  sportsmen  "  and  alien  proprietors, 
no  eagles  hover  over  the  Long  Island  to-day  as  the  king 
of  birds  hovered  over  the  DoutoUe  to  welcome  home  his 
royal  master  ;  and  starving  refugees  evicted  from  other 
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islands  have  perhaps  added  somewhat  to  the  population 
of  Eriskay.  Now,  however,  as  then,  one  sees  little  on 
landing  but  bare  grey  rock,  rising  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  sloping  gently  away  from  the  white  sands 
which  surround  it.  A  little  bay,  outlined  with  broken 
rocks,  and  facing  north-west,  is  known  as  the  Prince's 
Bay,  and  here  one  finds,  still  growing  luxuriantly,  the 
delicate  purple  and  white  blossoms  of  the  convolviUus 
maritimus,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Prince  on 
landing.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  Stewarts  of  Ensay 
(Harris),  who  claim  royal  descent  through  the  Stewarts 
of  Garth,  built  a  low  wall  for  its  protection,  and  to 
mark  the  Prince's  landing-place,  but  little  is  left  of  it 
now.  We  proposed  to  have  a  brief  inscription  carved 
upon  one  of  the  rocks,  but  were  begged  to  do  nothing 
that  might  attract  the  tourist, — though  how  the  tourist 
is  to  get  there,  or  to  get  food  or  shelter  if  he  does,  is 
not  easy  to  say. 

Now,  as  then,  a  few  rough  stone  huts  lie  in  a  little 
hollow  just  above  the  bay,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  rocks  about  them,  and  among  them  still  stands  the 
hut  in  which  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  sheltered. 

"  Is  not  this  Prince  Charlie's  house  ? "  we  ask  of  a 
man  who  stands  in  the  doorway.  He  laughs  at  the 
form  of  our  question.  '*  It's  mine  now,  in  any  case,"  he 
answers,  hospitably  standing  aside  that  we  may  enter. 
It  is  just  like  a  score  more  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  has 
probably  changed  little  in  a  century  and  a  half.  An  iron 
pot  is  boiling  over  the  peat  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  clay 
floor,  the  roof  is  black  with  smoke,  the  family  beds  are 
in  cupboards  concealed  by  dimity  curtains  ;  hens  are 
clucking  to  call  attention  to  the  eggs  they  have  de- 
posited in  corners  ;  wooden  trunks  are  ranged  along 
the  wall  containing  all  possessions  that  are  not  in 
actual  use,  and  a  bench  made  of  a  plank  supported  on 
rocks   is    the  most  noticeable  article  of  furniture.      A 
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small  dresser,  adorned  with  gay  crockery,  speaks  of 
relations  with  the  mainland,  visits  probably  to  the 
east-coast  fishing,  and  is  the  only  article  which  could  not 
have  been  present  when  Prince  Charlie  stood  here, 
coughing  at  the  peat  smoke,  as  we  do  to-day.  "  You 
must  be  proud  of  the  house  in  which  the  Prince  slept," 
we  suggest.  "Oh  ay,  Tm  proud  of  it  whatever,"  re- 
plies our  friend. 

Across  a  narrow  strait,  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west, on  the  opposite  coast  of  South  Uist,  stands  Kilbride, 
the  home  of  Boisdale,  brother  of  Clanranald,  on^  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  clan  Macdonald,^  who  were  among  Prince 
Charlie's  most  faithful  adherents,  although,  in  common 
prudence,  they  at  first  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  wild  attempt.  When  they  met,  the  morning  after 
the  Prince's  arrival,  Boisdale  advised  him  to  go  home. 
"  I  am  come  home,  sir,"  said  the  Prince,  looking  across 
these  wild  grey  waters.  "I  am  persuaded  that  my 
faithful  Highlanders  will  stand  by  me."  The  people  of 
Eriskay  tell  that  the  Prince's  foot  slipped  as  he  landed  on 
the  Kilbride  shore,  and  that  he  fell  on  the  treacherous 
seaweed-covered  rocks — an  ill  omen,  it  was  felt,  in  this 
land  of  omen  and  presentiment. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  stiU  living  who 
claim  kindred  with  those  who  served  the  Prince.  There 
are  descendants  of  one  Angus,  son  of  Murdoch,  whom 
history  has  forgotten,  but  Eriskay  folk  remember  as 
the  man  who  carried  the  Prince  ashore  from  the 
boat.  In  a  neighbouring  island,  even  more  remote 
and  inaccessible  than  Eriskay,  we  chance  to  find  the 
proud    descendant  of  a  faithful   adherent.      The   story 

*  Indeed— jxice  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat  and  Macdonell  of  Glen- 
garry, who  also  claimed  the  chiefdoin — the  representative  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  legality  of  a 
marriage  in  1337,  for  which  the  Pope  gave  dispensation,  but  a,s  to 
which,  when  tired  of  his  l)argain,  the  bridegi'oom  had,  like  Henry 
VIII,  scruples  of  conscience  at  his  convenience. 
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comes  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the  mainland,  but  we 
listen  to  it  in  especially  appropriate  surroundings,  for 
here,  in  hollows  and  caves,  among  lofty  cliffs,  there 
are  still  pointed  out  the  hiding-places  of  fugitives 
after  the  'Forty-five. 

Our  informant  is  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  the  Macraes  of  Kintail,  one  of  whom,  "  sure  to 
be  a  Gilchrist  or  a  Farquhar  by  his  first  name," 
served  as  guide  to  the  Prince  at  some  period  of  his 
wanderings — it  may  be  during  that  unhappy  time  in 
July,  1746,  after  his  parting  from  Flora  Macdonald  and 
return  to  the  mainland. 

The  Prince,  with  his  guide  and  a  dog,  were  resting 
on  a  ledge  overhanging  a  mountain  pass,  screened 
from  below  by  a  projecting  rock.  '*  You  may  fancy  it 
just  there,"  says  our  friend,  pointing  to  just  such  a 
spot  on  the  hill  above.  *'  Suddenly,  and  never  a  word, 
the  man — he  that  was  of  my  kin — took  the  dog  by 
the  throat  and  laid  him  strangled  on  the  ground, 
dead.  The  Prince  was  sore  afraid,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  the  man  was  mad,  till  he  pointed  below  to  where 
the  men  of  the  red  army  were  passing  by,  just  at 
their  feet.     And  the  Prince's  eyes  filled  with  tears." 

Well  they  might !  for  he,  the  fugitive  upon  whose 
head  was  set  a  great  price,  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
Highlands  to  know  the  tie  between  man  and  dog,  and 
the  worth  of  such  a  sacrifice  ! 

It  is  in  Eriskay,  however,  that  we  find  a  wonderful 
old  woman,  Mairearad  Mhor — big  Margaret — so  old 
that  we  could  almost  believe  that  her  stories  of  the 
last  century  were  contemporaneous.  She  comes  of 
a  long-lived  family,  and  declares  that  her  father's 
great-great-grandfather  was  murdered  in  the  massacre 
of  Gleneoe.  He  was  not  a  Macdonald,  but  a  MacEachan 
from  Morar  ("Morar"  being  in  the  Islands  a  generic 
term   for   the  mainland),  and  was  there  only  by  acci- 
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dent.  "  He  went  to  see  a  friend,"  she  says,  "  and  he 
hasn't  come  back  yet."  Another  friend  who  paid  a 
later  visit  came  back  not  long  since.  He  had  stayed  in 
the  house  of  some  Campbells.  "  Why  didn't  you  get 
up  in  the  night  and  murder  them?"  big  Margaret 
had  asked.  ''Sojfie  Campbells  may  be  innocent,"  the 
friend  had  replied — a  suggestion  which  she  offers  to 
us  with  an  air  of  conscious  tolerance. 

Prince  Charlie  remembered  Glencoe,  she  tells  us. 
When  ho  was  in  Glen  Corrodale,  in  South  Uist,  he 
asked  a  man  his  name.  "  Campbell,"  said  he.  "  Oh, 
confound  you  for  a  scoundrel !  "  said  the  Prince.  "  That 
was  because  of  Glencoe,"  Margaret  explains ;  but  she 
has  the  honesty  to  add  that  the  man  Campbell  "fer- 
ried him  about  all  the  same."  ^ 

Margaret  can  speak  no  word  of  English,  and  has 
never  been  farther  from  Eriskay  than  the  island  of 
South  Uist,  where  she  was  born,  in  a  glen  near  to 
Corrodale,  at  the  back  of  Ben  More,  the  highest  point 
of  the  mountain  range  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where 
the  grass  grows  sweet,  and  there  is  a  bonnie  loch, 
and  it  is  sheltered  from  the  south-west,  whence  have 
come  all  floods  and  storms  from  the  time  of  Noah, 
and ,  such  a  spot,  in  the  eyes  of  proprietors,  was  too 
good  for  any  but  sheep.  So  Margaret  and  many 
another  were  evicted,  and,  wandering  south,  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island. 
When  a  few  years  of  hard  work  had  shown  that 
even  here  a  little  grass  and  corn  might  be  raised, 
they  were  again  evicted,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
beyond  them  but  the  sea,  they  crossed  it  and  came 
to  Eriskay.  Margaret  still  speaks  aflfectionately  of 
Corrodale.      "Wlien    Prince    Charlie    was    there,"    she 

*  Donald  C^ainplH*!!,  in  Scalpa,  gave  the  Prince  hospiUility,  and 
i-esist^Kl  the  Rev.  Aiilav  Macaulav.  who  came  to  win  the  i-ewaixl  on 
the  Prince's  head.     (Blaikie  Itinerary,  p.  48.) 
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tells  us,  "  he  took  a  drink  at  the  delicious  spring^ 
which  flows  there.  '  This  is  the  Well  of  the  Rock  of 
Wine/  he  said.  It  is  called  that  still,  and,"  she  adds 
with  conviction,  "  it  will  be."  Later  we  found  our 
way  up  to  Glen  Corrodale  and  identified  the  nook  in 
the  rock  where  the  Prince  sheltered,  and  possibly  the 
well,  "  Tobar  Creag-an-Fhiona." 

Seeing  our  interest  in  the  subject,  Margaret  sings 
us  a  quaint  lullaby,  with  a  refrain  about  Prince 
Charlie,  dandling  an  imaginary  baby  the  while,  and  beat- 
ing time  with  her  feet.  The  air  is  monotonous,  but, 
considering  her  great  age,  the  musician  is  wonderfully 
accurate  in  time  and  tune.  We  try  to  write  down 
the  words,  but  not  oven  one  or  two  islanders  whose 
aid  we  invoke  can  make  much  of  them.  Either  the 
sense  has  been  lost,  or  they  are  baby-nonsense  rhymes 
pure  and  simple. 

From  Prince  Charlie  to  Flora  Macdonald  is  not  a 
far  step,  and  having  once  lifted  up  her  voice,  Mar- 
garet proceeds  to  give  us  a  fulling  song,  swaying 
herself  backwards  and  forwards  the  while  as  if  actu- 
ally at  work,  beating  time  with  her  feet,  and  getting^ 
terribly  out  of  breath  with  her  efforts.  It  is  quite 
usual,  we  are  told,  for  those  able  to  do  so  to  extem- 
porize songs  at  a  fulling  (which  possibly  accounts  for 
the  custom  of  having  each  couplet  sung  first  by  one 
woman  alone),  and  Margaret's  story  is  of  a  certain 
occasion  when  Flora  Macdonald  came  back  to  Uist 
from  Skye,  on  a  visit  after  her  marriage.  Entering 
a  house  where  a  fulling  was  in  progress,  she  impro- 
vised as  she  stood  by,  watching  the  workers  : 

My  father^  sent  me  to  the  place  of  falsehood 
The  night  that  he  made  the  marriage  foi*  me. 


*  Her  father,  Margaret  explained,  was  **  the  man  of  Airidh  Mhu- 
illin  =  the  Shealing  of  the  Mill " — his  property  in  Uist. 
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Is  it  not  sad,  O  God,  that  it  was  not  the  funeral  feast, 
That  they  did  not  bring  the  I'ed  pine  for  me? 

Margaret  stops  at  this  point  to  remark,  "That  does 
not  look  as  if  she  were  very  happy  ? "  and  wanders 
off  into  a  story  of  Flora  Macdonald*s  husband — a  very 
fat  man,  she  asserts.  On  one  occasion,  having  to  cross 
Ben  More,  and  his  dimensions  not  being  adapted  for 
climbing,  he  engaged  a  sedan  chair,  and  "loud  was 
the  cursing,"  says  Margaret — his  at  the  jolting,  and 
his  bearers'  at  the  weight  of  the  burden. 

We  recall  her  to  the  song,  and  she  continues.  The 
rhythm  is  now  somewhat  changed,  and  though  she  is 
perhaps  describing  the  wanderings  of  the  Prince,  we 
think  it  probable  that  some  stanzas  from  a  different 
song  have  crept  in  : 

I  was  at  Mass  in  the  yellow  wood  with  thee; 

I  was  in  *  and  I  was  in  Uist  with  thee ; 

I  was  in  Kildonan  of  the  pine  with  thee ; 

I  was  in  the  land  of  the  black  nuns  with  thee. 

After  a  few  verses  of  this  kind  she  reverts  to  the 
original,  and  sings  with  serious  air  and  without  any 
accompanying  movement : 

I  would  not  give  thee  to  gentle  Mary, 

Though  she  should  come,  and  her  hand  stretched  out; 

If  I  did  I  would  ask  thee  back  again. 

I  would  not  give  thee  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  It  was  never  Flora  Macdonald  that  composed 
that,"  she  says  with  an  air  of  horror.  "There's  no 
knowing  what  creature  it  might  be,  but  she  was  im- 
pertinent and  she  was  ignorant." 

-The  thought  is  too  much  for  her;  Margaret  will 
tell  us  no  more  to-day,  though  on  other  days  she 
tells  us  many  things, — stories  of   fairies  and  enchant- 

*  Margaret  is  too  deaf  to  convei'se  with,  and  we  fail  to  recover  the 
missing  word.  **  The  land  of  the  black  nuns"  might  conceivably 
mean  South  Uist,  where,  as  k\  the  next  island  of  Benbecula,  there 
is  the  tradition  of  a  nunnery. 
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ments,    spoils   and    divinations,  and   of  what  Pennant 
calls  "  the  antient  heroes." 

We  learnt  to  know  the  island  well,  we  photo- 
graphed it  a  score  of  times,  we  classified  its  flora, 
surprisingly  varied  in  a  spot  so  bare  and  bleak,  learnt 
its  songs  and  its  traditions,  and  we  came  to  love  its 
simple  folk ;  but  no  familiarity  could  banish  from  our 
minds  the  ever-present  sense  that  here  were  written 
the  opening  lines  of  some  of  the  saddest  chapters  of 
our  country's  history. 
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THE  NORSEMEN  IN  THE  HEBRIDES 

NEXT  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Charlie  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Vikings  is  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  historical  fact  with  which  one  meets  in  the 
outer  Hebrides,  and  before  going  further  north,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent  facts  of  their  relation  with  the 
Outer  Isles,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we 
may  hope  to  find  direct  traces  of  their  influence  upon 
the  language  and  archaeology  of  the  district. 

About  787  we  first  hear  of  Norse  rovers  on  the 
English  coasts.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  special  liking 
for  the  monasteries  so  often  established  on  islands, 
probably  not  only  as  most  likely  to  possess  wealth,  but 
also  as  easily  accessible  to  men  whose  natural  element 
seems  to  have  been  the  water.  Thus  in  793  they 
attacked  Lindisfame,  in  795  Lambey  Isle  (the  nucleus 
of  their  later  kingdom  of  Dublin,  852  to  1014),  and  in 
802  lona. 

The  first  record  of  their  settlement  in  the  Hebrides 
dates  it  as  about  870,  but  it  was  possibly,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  earlier.  Its  history  is  familiar  to  us  all.  It  was 
"  in  the  days,"  says  the  Saga,^  "  when  King  Harold 
Hairfair  came  to  the  rule  of  Norway.  Because  of  that 
unpeace,  many  noblemen  fled  from  their  lands  out  of 
Norway,  some  East-over-the-Keel,  some  West-over-the- 
Sea.    Some  there  were  withal  who  in  winter  kept  them- 

*  The  Story  of  the  Ere  Dwellers,  chap.  i. 
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solves  in  the  South  Isles  or  the  Orkneys,  but  in  summer 
harried  in  Norway  and  wrought  much  scath  in  the 
kingdom  of  Harald  the  king.  .  .  .  Then  the  king  took 
such  rede  that  he  caused  to  be  dight  an  army  for  West- 
over-the-sea,  and  said  that  Ketil  Flatneb  should  be 
captain  of  that  host."  In  the  Heimskringla  ^  we  are 
told  that  "  Harald  Hairfair  sailed  south  to  the  Orkneys 
and  cleared  them  utterly  of  Vikings  .  .  .  there€if  ter  he 
fared  right  away  to  the  South  lies  and  harried  there, 
and  slew  many  Vikings  who  were  captains  of  bands 
there."  The  chronology  of  the  Saga  stories  is,  accord- 
ing to  some,  antedated,  but  the  story  itself  is  believed 
to  be  substantially  trustworthy,  and  we  may  take  it 
that  about  888  the  Isles  were  added  to  the  Crown  of 
Norway. 

Ketils  daughter  married  Olave  of  Dublin,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  a  link  between  the  kingdom  of 
Dublin  and  the  South  Isles.  After  Ketil's  time  "  his 
son  Bicim  came  West-over-the-sea,  but  would  not  abide 
there,  for  he  saw  they  had  another  troth,  and  nowise 
manly  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  cast  off  the  faith 
that  their  kin  had  held,  and  he  had  no  heart  to  dwell 
therein,  and  would  not  take  up  his  abode  there."  How- 
ever, he  remained  two  winters  in  the  South  Isles  before 
"  he  dight  him  to  fare  to  Iceland."  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  gentlemanly  feeling  among  these  Norsemen  ; 
something,  one  fancies,  of  the  qualities  which  linger 
still  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  One  would  even 
now  wonder  if  any  there  should  do  what  was  "  nowise 
manly." 

According  to  the  Sagas,  the  race  of  Ketil  became 
extinct  about  900.  There  are  intervals  during  which 
the  story  of  the  Isles  is  obscure,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  remained  under  Scandinavian  influence 
for  470  years  at  least.     Now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse 

*  Heimskringla,  chap.  xxii. 
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at  their  history.  First  we  find  them  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Dublin,  next  as  part  of  that  kingdom 
of  Sodor  and  Man  the  title  of  which  still  survives  as 
that  of  an  English  bishopric.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  they  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Earls  of 
Orkney  and  Caithness — Sigurd  and  his  son,  the  power- 
ful Thorfinn,  said  in  the  Sagas  to  be  possessed  of  nine 
earldoms  in  Scotland,  whose  history  is  sometimes 
confused  with  that  of  his  contemporary,  Macbeth. 
Again  they  were  ruled  over  by  the  kings  of  Man,  but 
were  reconquered  by  Norway  in  the  person  of  Magnus 
Barefoot,  still  a  hero  of  Hebridean  romance,  the  Manus 
of  the  Fingalian  stories.  His  conquests  are  enumerated 
by  the  Skald,  Biom  Krephende  : 

In  Liewis  Isle,  with  fearful  blaze, 

The  house-destroying  fire  plays ; 

To  hills  and  rocks  the  people  fly, 

Fearing  all  shelter  but  the  sky. 

In  Uist  the  king  deep  crimson  made 

The  lightning  of  his  glancing  blade ; 

The  peasant  lost  his  land  and  life 

Who  dared  to  bide  the  Norseman's  strife. 

The  hungfry  battle-birds  were  filled 

In  Skye  with  blood  of  foeman  killed, 

And  wolves  on  Tyree's  lonely  shore 

Dyed  red  their  hairy  jaws  in  gore. 

The  men  of  Mull  were  tired  of  flight, 

The  Scottish  foeman  would  not  fight, 

And  many  an  island  girl's  wail 

Was  heard  as  through  the  isles  we  sail. 

In  1093  he  placed  his  son  Sigurd  on  the  Island 
throne,  but  there  was  not  peace  for  long.  Another 
revolution  brought  the  Islands  again  under  a  branch  of 
the  Manx  dynasty,  and  they  fell  upon  evil  days.  One 
Olave  the  Red,  who  contrived  to  keep  his  rule  over 
them  for  forty  years,  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
princess  who  married  Somerled  of  Argyll,  through 
whom,  in  1156,  the  Islands  passed  to  the  lords 
(Macdonald)  of  the  mainland. 
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The  Norse  period  of  Scottish  history  ended  finally 
about  a  century  later.  King  Hakon  made  a  brave 
effort  to  recover  possession,  but  was  routed  in  the 
battle  of  Largs  in  1261,  partly  in  storm,  partly  in  fight. 
His  son  Magnus  formally  surrendered  the  Hebrides  to 
Scotland  at  the  treaty  of  Perth  for  4,000  marks,  and  100 
marks  yearly  as  feu  duty.  A  tradition  survives^  that 
when  King  Magnus  came  home  from  his  Viking  cruise 
to  the  Western  countries  he  and  many  of  his  people 
brought  with  them  a  great  deal  of  the  habits  and 
fashion  of  clothing  of  those  western  parts.  They  went 
about  in  the  streets  with  bare  legs  and  had  short 
kirtles  and  overcloaks,  and  therefore  his  men  called 
him  Magnus  Barefoot  or  Bareleg — a  story  which  would 
date  back  the  use  of  the  fiUibeg  and  plaid  at  least  to 
1099. 

What  remains  to  us  of  these  470  years  of  influence  in 
islands  where  life  moves  very  slowly,  where  people 
cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  where  so  little  is 
there  of  complexity,  mental  or  physical,  that  one  may 
yet  study,  as  perhaps  in  few  other  places  in  Europe, 
something  of  the  childhood  of  the  world,  where,  so  far 
are  they  removed  from  modern  progress,  that  to  cast 
off  the  faith  that  their  kin  have  held  is  yet  accounted 
**  in  nowise  manly  "  ? 

In  topographical  nomenclature  the  evidence  of  Norse 
occupation  is  abundant,  and,  thanks  to  recent  philo- 
logical inquiry,  obvious  and  conclusive.  In  certain 
remains  of  grave-goods  the  archaeological  testimony  is 
also  clear  and  especially  interesting ;  but  one  looks 
almost  in  vain  in  two  special  directions  in  which,  in 
most  countries,  is  found  indisputably  written  the 
history  of  race.  The  Norse  period  has  left  us  nothing 
in  the  way  of  architecture,  and  nothing,  certain,  of 
physiognomy. 

*  Magnus  BarefoaVa  Saga,  chap,  xviii. 
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In  wandering,  as  we  have  done,  through  many  pleasant 
summers  from  island  to  island,  I  have  pleased  myself 
by  fancying  that  I  could  distinguish  certain  definite 
racial  types — the  intelligent  countenance  and  often 
Spanish  features  of  the  Tyree  men,  most  active-brained, 
clear-headed  of  islanders ;  the  dark-skinned,  lighter- 
limbed  fishermen  of  Barra ;  the  bigger,  slower,  duUer- 
witted,  perhaps  because  worse-fed,  native  of  South 
Uist;  the  almost  Jewish-looking,  well- featured  men 
of  Harris,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  hair ;  the  big, 
fair  Skye  man,  most  suspicious  of  the  stranger,  because 
he  best  knows  his  possibilities,  living  as  he  does  in 
the  show  island  of  the  west  coast.  Dark  Pict,  fair 
Scandinavian,  canny,  freckled,  light-eyed  Dalriad 
Scot — but  such  divisions  are  probably  wholly  arbi- 
trary, and  one  is  right  only  by  accident  or  chance 
coincidence.^  It  seems  likely  that  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  those  who  came  to  the  Hebrides  settled  there 
permanently.  The  Islands  were  a  refuge,  a  starting- 
point,  a  place  to  winter  in,*  and  it  seems  likely  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  present  population  are  the 
descendants  of  fugitives  or  adventurers  from  the 
mainland,  and  only  remotely  of  Scandinavian  descent. 
That  they  are  of  different  temperament  from  the  race 
wo  now  call  Scots  seems  obvious,  however,  if  one  may 
take  mental  characteristics  as  any  criterion.^ 

*  So  apparently  distinct  however  are  the  types,  that  I  have  picked 
out  a  Mull  child  in  a  school  of  seventy  Tyree  children,  a  Skye  man 
by  accident  in  Barra,  a  sailor  of  remote  Irish  parentage  in  Eriskay, 
a  Lewis  lad  in  North  Uist,  and  so  on  without  diflflculty. 

*  Tyree  and  Coll  are  delightful  places  to  winter  in ;  there  is  little 
frost,  and  the  snow  does  not  remain.  The  Long  Island,  however, 
is  a  less  attractive  winter  resort.  Like  Tyree,  treeless,  it  is,  as 
further  from  the  mainland,  even  more  shelterless,  and  consists  of 
low  ban'en  rocks  intersected  with  lakes,  and  is  the  sport  of  howl- 
ing winds  and  a  treiicherous  sea. 

*  A  writer  on  Cornish  folklore  seems  to  consider  that  the  race 
distinction  is  fully  sustained  in  Cornwall : 

**  The  red-haired  Danes  [i.e.  Scandinavians]  have  continued  a  source 
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Architectural    Remains. 

The  fact  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  architectural 
remains  of  a  powerful  race  which  occupied  a  small 
district  for  nearly  500  years  seems  at  first  sight 
surprising,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  the  buildings 
of  a  still  earlier  race  are  well  preserved  and  abundant. 
The  brochs,  dunes,  barps,  Picts'  houses,  tullochs,  etc., 
remaining,  were,  in  fact,  so  admirably  contrived  for 
purposes  of  defence,  and  so  easily  adaptable  for 
domestic  use,  that  for  such  an  unsettled  population  as 
the  Norse  invaders  they  were  probably  sufficient  for 
most  purposes.  Captain  Thomas  conjectures,^  that 
**  while  the  common  people  adopted  the  dwellings  of 
the  expelled  Scots,  their  chiefs — those  who  could  com- 
mand the  labour  of  others — raised  houses,  like  their 
ships,  of  wood.  The  ancient  Norsemen  were  certainly 
neither  masons  nor  bricklayers,  though  they  may  have 
been  good  carpenters." 

The  conjecture  would  be  more  tenable  if  Captain 
Thomas  would  tell  us  where  the  wood  came  from. 
There  is  a  legend  that  there  were  once  some  trees  on 
Tyree,  but  even  tradition  refuses  so  improbable  an 
assertion    as    to    Uist.     South    Uist,    by    the    way,  has 

of  terror  and  a  name  of  i-eproach  to  the  present  day.  On  the  1st 
of  this  month  a  Long  Rock  quarrel  was  the  siihject  of  a  magisterial 
incjuiry  at  the  Penzance  Town  Hall,  when  it  was  proved  that  the 
defendant,  Jeffery,  had  called  one  of  the  complainants,  Lawrence, 
who  had  nibrick  hair,  *  a  red-haired  Dane.'  In  Sennen  Cove,  St. 
Just,  and  the  western  parishes  generally,  there  has  existed,  time  out 
of  mind,  a  g^*eat  antipathy  to  certain  red-haired  families,  who  were 
said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Danes,  and  whose  ancestors  were 
supposed,  centuries  before,  to  have  landed  in  Whitsand  Bay,  and 
set  fire  to  and  pilhige<l  the  villages.  Indeed,  this  dislike  to  the  Rufus- 
headed  people  was  carried  so  far  that  few  families  would  allow  any 
member  to  maiTy  them,  so  that  the  unfortunate  race  had  the  less 
chance  of  seeing  their  children  lose  the  objectionable  tinge  of  hair." 
— Bottrell,  Traditions  of  West  Cornwall,  1870,  p.  148. 

*  Proceedings,    Society    of  Scottish    Antiquaries,  **On   Primitive 
Dwellings,"  vol.  xi. 
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possessed   a    tree   within   the    memory   of   man,    now 
reduced  to  the  likeness  of  a  telegraph  pole. 

By  whomsoever  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  used, 
there  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  adaptation  to  some  later  use  of  these 
primitive  dwellings.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  in- 
sist upon  the  evidence  for  their  antiquity,  which  is 
acknowledged  freely  among  archaeologists.  Captain 
Thomas  counts  about  2,000  of  them  in  Orkney — he 
includes,  I  imagine,  the  older  "Picts*  houses,"  or 
chambered  mounds,  as  well  as  the  brochs,  or  round 
towers,  with  their  treasure  of  querns  and  combs  and 
the  like,  proclaiming  their  later  date. 

One  never  hears  the  term  "Picts'  houses"  in  the 
Hebrides.  Indeed,  in  the  Hebrides,  tradition  is  silent 
about  the  Picts,  but  numerous  specimens  of  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  found,  a  specially  fine  example  remain- 
ing near  Husinish  in  South  Uist,  though  in  his 
enumeration.  Dr.  Anderson,  I  observe,  in  his  Rhind 
Lecture,  omits  Uist  and  Barra  altogether.  He  assigns 
sixty-nine  to  the  Hebrides,  twenty-eight  being  found 
in  Lewis,  ten  in  Harris,  thirty  in  Skye,  and  one  in 
Raasay.  I  feel  sure  the  list  might  be  largely  increased. 
He  appears  to  group  together  all  the  primitive  dwell- 
ings known  as  duns,  tullochs,  Picts'  houses,  brochs, 
without  regard  to  any  differences  locally  associated 
with  this  term  or  that,  and  would  therefore  probably 
include  the  numerous  stone  duns,  if  duns  they  be,  so 
common  upon  the  islets  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Uist. 
At  Kilpheder  is  one  covering  nearly  half  an  acre. 
As  the  word  "brog"  is  of  Norse  origin,  one  may 
conclude  that  the  brochs  were  familiar  objects  at  the 
time  of  the  Norse  occupation,  as  the  term  forms  a  part 
of  many  place-names,  as  Dalibrog  in  South  Uist,  Borgh 
in  Barra,  Castral  Bhuirg  (Gaelic  CaiateaU  a  castle)  in 
Benbecula. 
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The  history  of  the  broch  divides  itself  naturally  into 
three  chapters.  That  of  their  original  use  as  places 
of  shelter  and  defence  for  man  and  beast  in  times  of 
Viking  and  other  ravages ;  their  secondary  use,  when 
they  were  turned  to  domestic  purposes  by  certain 
additions  and  alterations,  possibly  by  the  Vikings 
themselves ;  and  their  third  period,  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture, which  may  be  almost  within  the  memory  of 
man.  They  are  not  found  in  remote  glens  or  in 
mountain  fastnesses,  but,  as  a  rule,  on  arable  land, 
which  confirms  the  view  that  they  were  not  military 
forts,  but  shelter  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  That 
they  are  absolutely  Celtic  in  their  origin,  though  in 
their  secondary  use  adapted  by  the  Norsemen,  no  one 
seriously  doubts.  "  They  belong,"  says  Anderson,  "to 
a  school  of  architecture  truly  unique  and  of  absolute 
individuality.  Even  the  relics  they  contain  constitute 
a  group  of  objects  differing  widely  from  those  which 
characterize  the  Scandinavian  occupancy  of  the  north- 
west of  Scotland.  No  group  of  objects,  in  its  general 
facies  comparable  to  the  group  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  brochs,  exists  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or 
anywhere  out  of  Scotland."  And  yet,  so  all-pervading 
is  the  Norse  influence,  that  even  relics  so  unique  as 
these   have  a  Norse  name   and  Norse  associations. 

All  wanderers  in  the  north  know  them  well,  both 
in  their  undisturbed  condition  as  round  grassy  knolls, 
locally  venerated  as  "  burying-places,"  or  as  having 
been  opened  and  explored,  when  they  are  collectively 
described  as  "forts."  Their  use  as  burying-places  is 
undoubted,  but  comparatively  modern,  and  possibly 
was  an  adaptation,  springing  from  an  unformulated 
sense  of  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  past  and 
the  unknown.  I  have  never  found  any  one  who  had 
a  first-hand  tradition  of  the  memory  of  this  use,  which 
probably    ceased    after   the    existence   of    consecrated 
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churchyards,  but  antiquarians  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
the  human  remains  found  have  been  placed  there  after 
the  buildings  had  become  mere  grassy  mounds. 

These  grassy  mounds,  or  tuUochs,  are  usually  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  in  circumference.  When  opened,  they 
disclose  a  circular  wall  of  immense  thickness,  often 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  having  but  one  opening,  a 
tunnelled  doorway,  narrowing  towards  the  inside,  the 
inner  court  being  further  protected  by  a  guard  chamber. 
The  enclosed  space  is  a  well-like  court,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  often  two  or 
three  chambers  tunnelled  in  the  wall.  There  are  no 
fireplaces  nor  chimneys.  There  are  galleries,  more  or 
less  elaborate  in  structure,  at  the  height  of  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  also  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  total  height,  in  the  very  good  example 
at  Dun  Carloway  in  Lewis,  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  forty  feet ;  but  the  finest  example  extant  is  said 
to  be  at  Mousa  in  Shetland,  to  which  Dr.  Anderson 
gives  a  height  of  forty-five  feet.^  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  buildings  better  adapted  for  defence  against 
such  attacks  as  the  science  of  that  age  made  possible. 
It  seems  certain  that  in  their  original  state  they  were 
never  used  for  permanent  residence,  though  the  remains 
show  that  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated  there  as 
well  as  the  arts  of  war,  and  include  apparatus  for 
handloom  weaving,  similar  to  that  still  in  use.  How- 
ever, their  original  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to 
provide  refuge  against  the  incursions  of  enemies,  prob- 
ably on  some  principle  of  co-operation,  for  in  1703, 
Martin,  describing  the  remains  in  Skye,  writes,  "  All 
these  forts  stand  upon  eminences,  and  are  so  disposed 

*  I  am  informed  by  the  Saga-Master  of  the  Vikiog  Club,  however, 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  fort  having  ever  been  covered  by 
earth. 
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that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  in  view  of 
some  other." 

Literary  Remains. 

To  ask  whether  there  are  any  remains  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian element  in  Gaelic  literature  is  not  quite  so 
absurd  as  it  sounds  to  those  who  believe  Gaelic  litera- 
ture to  be  non-existent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  possibly 
one  of  the  earliest  recorded  stanzas  in  Icelandic  litera- 
ture comes  from  the  Hebrides.  In  the  appendix  to 
Olaf  Tryggvasson's  Saga  (eight  chapters  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  certainly  not  later  than  between  1387  and 
1395)  we  find  the  statement  (chap,  i.) : 

There  was  a  Christian  man  belonging  to  the  Hebrides,  along 
with  Heriulf,  who  composed  the  lay  called  the  Hafgerding  Song,  in 
which  is  this  stave  : — 

**May  He  whose  hand  protects  so  well 
The  simple  monk  in  lonely  cell, 
And  o'er  the  world  upholds  the  sky. 
His  own  blue  hall  still  stand  me  by.' " 

While  speaking  of  literature,  one's  mind  naturally 
turns  to  the  question  of  folklore.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  point  to  ascertain  how  much  the  folklore 
of  the  Hebrides  has  in  common  with  that  of  Ireland 
and  Scandinavia  respectively — that  is  to  say,  to  what 
degree  it  may  be  considered  Celtic,  and  to  what  degree 
Norse.  Probably  the  truth  would  be  found  to  lie 
largely  between  the  two.  The  stories  of  the  Fingalians 
are,  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Norse  origin.^ 

*  Compare  the  stories  of  Thorfinn  often  confused  with  Macbeth — 
the  story  of  his  going  to  Rome  at  Easter  to  make  confession,  and  of 
his  leaving  his  sword  upon  the  altar.  The  giants  and  heroes  in  the 
Sgeulaehd  are  Erin  or  Lochlan  men,  never  Englishmen.  Compare, 
too,  the  Argonautic  expedition  of  Manus,  or  the  Saga  story  of  the 
Three  Harpei*s  of  the  Red  Hall  in  Lochlan. 
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Grave-Goods. 


V. 


A  specially  interesting  group  of  Norse  remains  in  the 
Hebrides  are  certain  grave-goods  found  in  many  of  the 
Islands,  and  undoubtedly  Scandinavian  in  origin,  their 
distribution  being  conterminous  with  the  range  of  terri- 
tory conquered  by  the  Norse.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting and  frequent  are  those  known  as  "  tortoise 
brooches,"  always  associated  with  burial  by  cremation 
or  otherwise,  and  generally  found  in  pairs.  Dr. 
Anderson  has  fully  described  those  to  be  seen  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  but  I 
have,  I  believe,  seen  others,  the  property  of  private 
persons.  Two  were  found  in  Islay  in  1788,  one  pair 
in  Tyree  in  1872.  These,  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  were  found  in  a  grave  along  with 
a  peculiarly  shaped  and  massive  bronze  pin.  There  are 
undoubtedly  other  Norse  graves  in  Tyree,  but  the  su- 
premely valuable  archaeological  remains  on  that  island 
have,  since  the  death  of  the  late  parish  minister,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Campbell,  been  grossly  neglected.  More- 
*'  over,  I  found  that  in  Tyree,  as  elsewhere,  the  private 

owners  of  valuable  antiquities  were  not  anxious  to  air 
their  treasures,  on  account  of  a  tradition  that  anything 
once  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  authorities  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  recover.  I  regret  that  this  tra- 
dition should  have  any  basis,  as  much  valuable  matter 
goes  unrecorded  in  consequence.  Another  brooch  was 
found  in  Barra,  another  in  the  island  of  Sanday,  north 
of  Uist.  The  fellow  to  it  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  six  from  the  Hebrides  are  included  in  the  four- 
teen pairs  which  Dr.  Anderson  describes  as  found  in  all 
Scotland,  a  good  proportion  of  the  whole.  Three  belong 
to  the  Orkneys,  one  to  Shetland,  two  to  Caithness,  and 
two  to  Sutherland.  Brooches  of  the  same  type  are  said 
to  be  frequently  found  in  Norway,  and  still  more  often 
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in  Sweden.  Dr.  Anderson  ^  calculates  that  there  are 
about  a  thousand  extant  in  Scandinavia.  The  type 
seems  to  be  exceptionally  characteristic  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  story  of  the  Tyree  brooch  has  an  interesting 
detail  worth  quoting.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  examining  this 
and  comparing  it  with  one  of  similar  appearance  from 
Haukadal  in  Sweden,  found  that  in  both  a  minute 
morsel  of  fabric  had  caught  between  the  pin  and  the 
hook.  Ho  writes :  "  So  far  as  I  can  judge  of  its 
appearance  under  the  microscope,  it  seems  to  be  linen 
cloth,  with  a  partial  admixture  of  another  fibre,  which 
I  take  to  be  hemp,  and  I  can  detect  no  material  differ- 
ence between  the  cloth  in  the  specimen  from  Norway 
and  that  from  the  island  of  Tyree  on  our  own  western 
coast.  These,  then,  are  actual  specimens  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  the  Viking  age." 

Similar  brooches  are  found  in  other  districts  visited 
by  the  Norsemen,  and  never  elsewhere.  Livonia, 
Normandy,  Iceland  (associated  with  Cufic  coins  of  the 
tenth  century),  in  Ireland  (associated  with  the  char- 
acteristic swords  of  the  Viking  time),  and  in  England, 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  They  are  found  in  the 
graves  of  bodies  burnt  and  unburnt,  of  men  and 
women — with  shield-bosses,  swords  and  armour  on  the 
one  hand  ;  with  combs,  needles  and  spindle- whorls  on 
the  other. 

The  swords  and  other  fragments  of  armour  found 
among  the  grave-goods  of  men  are  also  characteristic, 
and  of  extreme  evidential  value.  The  Norseman,  con- 
vinced that  to  be  slain  in  battle  or  wounded  by  arms 
would  be  a  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin,  was  careful 
to  t*vke  with  him  his  sword  and  spear,  his  axe  and 
shield,  and  his  smithy  tools  to  shurpen  them.  Such 
remains  are  found  in  Islay,  Mull,  Barra,  Sanday,  and 

*  Scotlatid  in  Pagan  Tinies. 
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even  in  St.  Kilda.  Dr.  Anderson  records  the  Viking 
graves  in  Eigg/  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ignored,  or 
is  not  cognizant  of,  what  are  locally  believed  to  be 
Norse  graves,  numerous  in  the  island  of  Fuday  in  the 
sound  of  Barra,  but  I  believe  that  no  one,  except  to  a 
certain  extent  Captain  Thomas  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Carmichael,  has  taken  any  trouble  whatever  to  explore 
this,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  district  of  the 
Hebrides.  Those  graves  are  quite  unlike  any  of  purely 
Celtic  origin.  They  are  let  into  the  sand,  are  about  six 
feet  long,  and  the  sides  are  built  up  with  stones  like 
the  kilns  used  for  the  burning  of  kelp.  They  are 
covered  with  large  flat  stones.  The  Islanders  call  them 
**  graves  of  the  Lochlannaich,"  or  Lochlin  men,  which 
is  their  name  for  the  Norsemen,  or  sometimes  the 
**  fiantaichean,"  which,  however,  is  now  a  generic  name 
for  a  big,  muscular  follow. 

Martin  relates,*  "  There  was  lately  discovered  a 
grave  in  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Ensay,  in  the 
Sound  of  Harris,  in  which  were  found  a  pair  of  scales 
made  of  brass,  and  a  little  hammer."  This  was 
possibly  one  of  the  "  Thor's  hammers  "  which  are  used 
as  amulets  in  Iceland. 

The  name  "Thor's  hammer,"  or  "Norseman's 
hammer,"  by  the  way,  is  given  by  the  islanders  to 
relics  of  very  diff^erent  proportions.  The  "  Standing 
stones,"  or  upright  pillars,  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
Islands  (there  are  six  in  Uist  and  Barra  alone),  and 
w^hich  are  probably  commemorative,  unless  their  origin 
is  earlier  and  their  signification  religious,  are  said  by 
the  people  to  have  been  used  by  the  giant  Fiantaichean 
for  knocking  limpets  off  the  rocks.  To  judge  by  the 
remains  found  near  primitive  habitations,  limpets  must 

*  Anderson,  Proceedings,  Sotriety  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  vol.  x. ; 
ib.,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  p.  .^. 

*  Martin,  Western  Isles,  ed.  1716,  p.  50. 
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at  one  time  have  formed  an  important  article  of  diet, 
but  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Allan  Macdonald, 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  these  denote  Gaelic  rather 
than  Norse  occupation,  as  the  abler  seamen  would  have 
been  independent  of  such  humble  landlubbers'  food. 

Personal  Adornments. 

Dr.  Anderson  speaks  of  the  hoards  of  silver  orna- 
ments, such  as  have  been  found  in  certain  of  the 
Islands,  as  **  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  remains  of  the  Viking  period,  whether  in  Scan- 
dinavia or  in  Britain."  ^  He  believes  them  to  be  the 
hidden  plunder  of  Viking  rovers,  silver,  of  course, 
being  characteristic  of  the  Iron  Age  to  which  they 
belong.  Morris,  in  his  preface  to  Howard  the  Halty^ 
tells  us  that  "there  was  carrying  of  wares  backward 
and  forward,  and  it  was  a  kind  of  custom  for  young 
men  of  the  great  families  to  follow  their  fortunes  and 
make  a  reputation  by  blended  huckstering  and  sea- 
roving  about  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  British 
seas."  Interesting  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  have  hoards  of  silver  ornaments  been 
found  in  the  Islands,  notably  a  collection  of  armlets 
in  Skye  (1850),  but  brooches  of  true  Celtic  design  have 
been  found  in  considerable  number  in  Scandinavia. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of  this  blending 
of  Gaelic  with  Norse  ornamentation  is  that  on  a  stone 
found  at  Eoligarry  in  Barra,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
the  ordinary  elaborate  Celtic  chain  ornamentation,  and 
on  the  other  an  inscription  in  Runic  characters.  This 
stone,  and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  not  a  few 
others,  is  ignored  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  dictum  that 
"  only  three  rune  carvings  on  stones  have  been  found 

^  Anderson,  Notett  on  Relies  of  the  Viking  Period,  Proceedings^ 
Scottish  Antiqiuiries,  vol.  x. 
-  Morris,  Preface  to  Howard  the  Hali,,  Saga  Library. 
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in  all  Scotland,"  ^  and  these  he  locates  in  Dumfries- 
shire, Morayshire,  and  Holy  Island,  Arran.  In  the 
Museums  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  one  may  see 
specimens  of  personal  adornments  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Islands,  but  never  on  the  mainland.  They 
are  made  of  hammered  metal,  wrought  together  in 
interlaced  patterns,  the  ends  of  the  metal  wire  being 
soldered  together. 

Topographical  Remains. 

Doubtless  our  most  valuable  source  of  local  evidence 
as  to  Norse  occupation  of  these  Islands  is  that  of 
topography.  Names  which  have  long  attached  to  any 
given  district  are  like  fossils  dug  out  of  the  earth — 
evidence  of  an  active  life  which  once  existed  there. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  work  of  any  antiquity  which 
deals  with  the  topography  of  the  Highlands  with  any 
sort  of  authority.  We  are  dependent  mainly  upon 
charters  which  contain  names  of  places,  and  on  retoura 
(or  what  in  England  would  be  known  as  visitations) 
connected  with  succession  to  property,  and  often  con- 
taining lists  of  place-names  with  their  spelling  as 
adopted  at  diflferent  periods.  In  these  we  find  traces 
not  only  of  Norse  and  Gaelic,  but  of  some  original 
language  unknown,  as  well  as  of  so-called  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  topographical 
distribution  of  a  language  is  not  necessarily  conter- 
minous with  the  spoken  language.  In  Galloway,  for 
example,  the  spoken  language  is  Scotch  and  the  topo- 
graphy Gaelic,  while  in  the  Hebrides  the  spoken  lan- 
guage is  Gaelic,  and  the  topography  largely  Scandina- 
vian. Gregory  is  of  opinion  that  the  Scandinavian 
element  in  the  Hebrides  is   Norse,    not   Danish.     The 

*  Anderson,   On  Riuie-iiiscribed  Relics,  Proceedings^  Society  of 
Scottish  A^itiqiuiries,  vol.  xiii. 
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names  of  those  chiefs  mentioned  in  King  Hacon*s  Saga 
are  Norse. 

In  the  Shetlands  and  the  Faroes  the  Norsemen  wore 
probably  the  first  colonists,  but  in  other  islands  topo- 
graphy, as  well  as  history,  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
earlier  inhabitants.  The  Scandinavian  occupation  of 
St.  Kilda  has  been  called  in  question,  but  if  place- 
names  are  any  criterion,  one  would  guess  it  to  have 
been  frequent,  if  not  continuous. 

The  Norse  element  in  the  topography  of  the  Hebrides 
is  almost  exclusive  of  any  other,  though  this  has  been 
only  realized  comparatively  of  late  years.  Probably 
we  owe  very  much  to  the  academical  labours  of 
Professor  Mackinnon,  and  to  the  valuable  researches 
of  Macbain.  Mr.  Allan  Macdonald  tells  me  that  only 
ten  years  ago  he  would  have  been,  and  often  was, 
ridiculed  for  asserting  a  Scandinavian  origin  for  words 
which  no  one  now  questions,  and  a  published  corre- 
spondence remains  between  Captain  Thomas  and  so 
accomplished  a  scholar  as  Professor  Miinch,  in  w^hich 
the  former  deprecates  the  Professor's  assertion  as  to 
many  Scandinavian  derivations  apparent  only  to  the 
Gaelic  scholar.  The  Gaelic  substitution  of  one  con- 
sonant for  another,  the  absence  of  H  as  an  initial  and 
yet  the  frequency  of  aspirated  words,  is  certainly 
perplexing.  So,  too,  are  the  combinations,  till  one 
masters  the  fact  that  in  place-names  the  generic  word 
comes  last  in  Norse  and  first  in  Gaelic — compare  Dal- 
more  (Gaelic)  and  HelmsrfaZe  (Norse). 

The  more  entire  realization  of  the  extent  of  the 
Norse  influence  in  place-names  has,  I  think,  some- 
what altered  the  views  of  antiquarians  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Celtic  population  was  extir- 
pated. Professor  Miinch  says  the  population  was 
never  wholly  absorbed  by  the  Norse  settlers  as  in 
Orkney  and  perhaps  in  Shetland,  and   Dasent   speaks 
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of  the  original  inhabitants  as  ''not  expelled,  but 
kept  in  bondage."  The  more  recent  view,  however, 
is,  I  think,  that  they  were  practically  «wept  away, 
so  much  so  that  on  the  mainland  the  Islands  came 
to  be  called  "The  Isles  of  the  Galls,"  or  "strangers," 
i.e.  the  Norsemen. 

To  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  the  Norse  occupation  upon  the  language  of  the 
Hebrides  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  my  powers.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  the  subject  exhaustively 
treated  until  it  shall  have  been  studied,  on  the  spot, 
by  an  able  philologist,  familiar  with  the  Gaelic  and 
the  Scandinavian  tongues  alike.  This  is  the  more 
important  that  for  philological  purposes  the  Ordnance 
maps  are  very  misleading.  Moreover  the  subject 
demands  a  thorough  apprehension  of  the  relation 
between  written  Gaelic  and  its  pronunciation,  of  the 
mysteries  of  aspirates  in  the  absence  of  the  one  letter 
conmionly  aspirated.  The  classics  on  this  subject  are 
still,  I  imagine,  the  essays  by  Captain  Thomas  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiqiuiries,  from 
which  most  later  ones  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands 
are  largely  borrowed.  Mr.  Alexander  Macbain  has 
given  us  an  interesting  paper  on  The  Norse  Element 
in  Highland  Place-Names,^  and  the  Rev.  Neil  Mackay 
has  dealt  with  The  Influence  of  the  Norse  Invasion  * 
generally.  All  that  I  venture  to  attempt  is  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  Norse  influence  on  the  topography  of 
the  Outer  Islands  in  particular. 

To  a  certain  extent,  he  who  runs  may  read ;  my 
own  notebooks  are  full  of  memoranda  as  to  the 
derivation  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  in 
comparing  my  own  bits  of  local  gossip  and  local  inter- 
pretation and  my  own  uninstructed  guesses  with  those 

*  Tt'aiisoction-H,  Gaelic  S(}ciety  of  InveniesSt  vol.  xix. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  XX. 
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of  more  serious  students,  I  have  been  interested  to 
find  that  the  inferences  are  so  obvious  that  I  have 
been  generally  correct.  This  fact  alone  I  take  as 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  Norse  influence,  for  my 
philological  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  is  more  likely 
to  be  correct  as  to  Scandinavian  than  as  to  Gaelic 
derivation. 

If  ever  there  were  a  Pictish  place-nomenclature  it 
has  long  ago  been  superseded  by  the  Norse,  for,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  local  information,  almost  all 
the  Gaelic  names  that  do  exist  are  of  modem  origin, 
in  some  cases  so  recent  that  within  living  memory  an 
older  name  of  Scandinavian  origin  has  existed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ben  More  in  Uist,  formerly  called  Keitval, 
the  one  name  being  as  obviously  Gaelic  as  the  other 
is  obviously  foreign. 

The  Gaelic  names  are  seldom  applied  to  the  more 
important  places  or  geographical  features.  Nearly 
every  large  hill,  or  sea-loch,  or  promontory,  and  the 
chief  bays  and  islands,  have  Norse  names. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  words  special  to 
Hebridoan  Gaelic,  not  known  on  the  mainland,  which 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  inquire  into,  could 
any  competent  Scandinavian  scholar  be  found  to  under- 
take the  task  before  it  is  too  late  and  the  words 
forgotten. 

The  very  names  of  the  Islands  are  alone  suggestive. 
Dean  Munro  enumerates  209,  from  which  I  select  a 
few  for  examination  as  to  their  possible  Norse  origin. 

There  are  eight  Fladdas  (Norse,  flad-ey),  i.e.  flat 
isle  ;  three  Berneras  {Bjorns  isle,  pronounced  Beor- 
nera) ;  three  or  more  Scalpas  (skalpr),  ship's  isle, 
compare  shallop ;  four  or  more  Pabays  (papi,  priest), 
priesfs  isle,  possibly  Culdee  settlements.  We  have  also 
Trodday  (compare  Trotternish),  pasture  isle ;  Ensay 
(engis-ey),  vieadoio  isle,  said  to  be  very  fertile ;  Scarpay 
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(HcarpH-py)^  sharp  or  cliff  isle:  Eriskay  (Erics-ey)^ 
Ericas  isle,  (this  inversion  of  consonants,  Erisk  for 
Eric's,  is  often  found  in  Cornwall,  another  Celtic 
district,  where  we  have  "  piskey "  for  **  pixie,**  etc.)  ; 
Scarba  (skarf-ey),  cormorant  isle ;  Jura  (djur-ey),  deer 
isle ;  Soa  iso-ey),  sheep  isle ;  Shellay  (sel-ey),  seal  isle ; 
Raasay  (raa-ey),  roe  isle,  and  many  others  equally 
suggestive  of  their  history  and  character. 

Among  words  probably  of  Scandinavian,  still  found  in 
common  use  in  Eriskay  and  South  Uist,  Mr.  Macdonald 
sends  me  the  following  list : 

Aoineadhy^  the  precipitous  part  of  a  hill ;  hcirsaich,^ 
to  talk  nonsense  ;  baip,^  a  cairn  of  stones  ;  hodha,  deep 
sunken  rock  ;  bagh,^  bay;  cuidhe  (cudde,  Dutch),  an  en- 
closure ;  crayhiadh,  a  sheldrake  ;  crb,^  a  pen  ;  cuisle,  the 
branch  of  a  stream ;  (?)  faothail,  a  ford  ;  fdradh,^  litter 
placed  under  cattle  when  ferried  in  a  boat ;  gebb  ^  (geo, 
Norse),  a  partial  opening  as  of  a  door  or  mouth ;  haf 
(haf,  sea).  Western  Atlantic ;  haicn,  haven  ;  luithear,^ 
(louvre,  .Y.),  a  hole  for  smoke  in  the  roof  of  a  house; 
rnealbhach,  links  where  bent  grass  grows  ;  mealtvach, 
grass  roots ;  mol,  pebbles ;  mibuidh  ^  (nabo,  iV.),  a 
neighbour ;  06  ^  (op,  N,),  a  tidal  bay  ;  oda  (odd,  X.), 
a  tongue  of  land  ;  roc,  tangle-covered  rock  visible  at 
low  water  ;  rustal,  a  rough  kind  of  plough  used  in 
land  which  had  long  lain  fallow  (from  ristel);  saoithean, 
saithe ;  scaireay,^  a  young  gull  ;  sgeir,  rock  visible  at 
low  water ;  sgiothal,^  a  wretched  hut ;  sgrbab,^  a  Green- 
land dove ;  srnal,^  dust ;  smdd,  to  abuse ;  sparran, 
rafters ;  stamh,  tangle  (compare  stuff)  ;  stann  (stint), 
to  confine  oneself  to  narrow  limits ;  staorc,  dead, 
stark  ;  stean*,  a  pole  to  knock  down  wild  fowl ;   treisgit\ 

*  1  am  bound  to  wiy  that  two  such  capable  critics  as  my  friends 
Mr.  Duncan  M*Killop  and  Mr.  Duncan  M'lsoac,  l)oth  of  OlMin,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  woixls  hei-e  indicated  may  be  of  Gaelic  origin. 
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turf -share,    peat-spade ;    trilly^   a  sand-plover ;    troag^  a 
cod  ;   ugann,  a  gill  (fish) ;   Uiridh^  a  monster.^ 


»  IhUl, 

*  The  following  words,  tjiken  from  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's 
Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Albany  Major  of  the  Viking 
Club,  show  that  some  of  the  non-Gaelic  words  collected  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  are  undoubtedly  Norse,  and  suggest  a  possible  Norse 
derivation  for  the  majority.  The  two  first  depend  upon  whether 
Norse  v  and  Gaelic  h  are  ever  interchanged : 

Bdrsaich. — Perhaps  connected  with  verr,  worse,  and  segjn,  to  say. 
Barp. — Perhaps  from    verpa,  to  cast  up  (a  cairn  or   the  like),  or 

I'arp,  a  casting,  throwing. 
Bodha, — Perhaps  from  hodi,  a  bi'eaker ;  **6of?i/if/,"  hidden  rocks. 
Bdgh, — Perhaps  from  biigr,  bight  of  a  creek,  etc. 
Cuidlie. — Perhaps  from  Arr/,  a  fold,  pen,  or  kvUli\  the  womb. 
Crdghiadh. — Perhaps  from  krdka,  a  crow. 
Crd, — Kr<Sy  a  small  pen. 

Cu'uile, — Perhaps  connected  with  kviHtr^  a  twig,  branch. 
FaothalL — Vadill  and  voduJl  (Shetl.,  i^aadle;  Dan.,  veile),  a  shallow, 

or  ford  over  fjoitls  or  straits. 
Fdradh. — Perhaps  connected  with  for,  farar,  journey  and  fara,  to 

go.     Cf.  far-skip,  feiTy-boat. 
Geob. — GJdy  chasm,   rift. 
Haf.—Haf,  sea. 
Haicn. — Hofii  or  hafn,  haven. 
Luithear. — Lj6rl,  louvre. 
Mealbhach. — Mel-bakki,  bank  where   bent-gi'ass  gi'ows;   melVj  wild 

oats,  bent-grass;  bakki,  bank. 
Mealtrarh, — Meli\  as  alnive. 
MoL — 3/67,  malar,  pebbles,  worn  stones. 
Ndbuidh, — Nd-bu /,  neighl)our. 
Ob, — Hdpy  a  tidal  bay. 
Oda, — Oddi,  h,  tongue  of  land. 

Roc, — Perhaps  connected   with  rok,  the  splashing,  foaming  sea. 
Riuital, — RlstxU,  a  ploughshart». 

Saoithean. — Perhaps  connected  with  fteidr,  a  kind  of  fish. 
Scdireag, — Perhaps  from  nkdri,  a  young  seiimew. 
Sgeir. — Sker,  skerry. 
Smal. — Perhaps  from  smdr,    small,    and  mold,  earth,   or   moli,   a 

small  particle. 
Sparran. — Sj)erra,  spar,  rafter. 

Sta ore— Perhaps  connected  with  sterkr  or  atyrkr,  stark,  strong. 
TrilL — Perhaps    (!onnected    with    trolU    evil   spirit,    and   trylla,    to 

enchant,    from   the    mournful  cry    of   the   plover   on   lonely 

wastes. 
Ugann, — Perhaps  connected  with  uggi,  the  fin  of  a  fish. 
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There  are  certain  terminatious  which  point  to  Norse 
origin  in  place-names  : 

Hills  in  val,  vin  (ben),  breck,  berg,  haug. 

Islands  in  ai. 

Islets  in  mul,  lam  and  um. 

Sea-lochs  in  ort,  ford  and  art. 

Bays  in  vagh  and  vik. 

Isthmus  in  ei. 

Rock-clefts  in  geo,  klet,  or  cleit  (a  rock  where  the  cor- 
morants roost). 

Outlets  of  rivers  in  oss. 

Duns  in  brok. 

Fields  in  vallar,  often  wall  (Dingwall). 

Farms  in  stul,  garry,  bost,  clet,  sary,  ary,  bol  (pool). 

Lakes  in  vat  (iV.,  vatn). 

Streains  in  a  and  ai  (iV.,  a) ;  strom  (sea-stream). 

Sea-rocks  in  skeir  (iV.,  skor). 

Points  in  nish  and  ness  and  mull. 

Valleys  in  gil  (in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  where 
Scandinavian  words  linger,  the  same  word  is  found  as 
"  ghyl "). 

In  Uist  there  are  several  places  with  "gir"  for 
termination,  probably  the  same  word  as  "  gil,"  by  an 
interchange  of  the  "  1 "  and  "  r." 

Many  place-names  are  compounded  with  adjectives 
or  with  qualifying  names,  such  as  breidha,  broad ;  smuk, 
narrow ;  hh,  high  ;  lai,  low  ;  gaas,  a  goose  ;  so,  a  sheep  ; 
cah\  a  calf ;  arne,  eagle  ;  hest,  horse  ;  ros,  horse. 

Among  personal  names  which  appear  in  connection 
with  places  are — Asgard,  Sigurd,  Trigurd,  Bjorn, 
Grimm,  Eric,  etc. 

The  ordinary  terms  in  use  for  land  and  its  parts  are 
Gaelic,  but  there  is  one  word  which  the  Rev.  A. 
Macdonald  conjectures  may  be  of  Norse  origin,  namely 
gean^a  (as  in  Gearravailteas,  Gearrahaily).  This  may 
be  the  Gaelic  gearradh^  i.e.  a  cutting  or  section,  or  the 
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Norso  geira^  i.e.  a  slice  of  land.  Most  probably  it  is  the 
Norse  geira^  as  its  plural  form  is  gehrachan,  and  not 
gean'aidhean,  which  is  the  common  plural  for  the 
Gaelic  word  gearradh. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Allan  Macdonald  (as  well  as  for 
much  else)  for  some  notes  on  the  topography  of 
Eriskay,  the  sea-worn  islet  he  himself  inhabits.  The 
place-names  here  are  of  special  interest,  because  so 
remote,  so  (superficially)  unattractive  is  this  island, 
that  there  can  have  been  but  little  in  its  history  to 
initiate  change,  or  occasion  those  admixtures  which 
perplex  the  historian  and  the  philologist.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  misleading  nature  of  Ordnance  map 
nomenclature,  he  points  out  that  in  this  one  little  island 
we  have  Loch  Duval  given  for  Duvat,  Loch  Crakuvaig 
for  Leosavag,  Hainish  for  Rainiah,  and  Haisinish  for 
Eenshnish. 

The  chief  geographical  features  are  as  follows : — 
Hills — Ben  Sgriothan,  hill  of  the  landslip  (skrid,  to 
slip) ;  Ben  Stack,  of  obvious  meaning ;  Ben  Eenshnish, 
from  "  innse,"  top  of  the  head,  a  neighbouring  peak 
being  called  Sguniban,  which  has  the  same  meaning  in 
Gaelic.  Two  smaller  hills  are  called  Cnoca  Breck  and 
Haily  Breck.  "  Cnoca,"  though  looking  like  Gaelic, 
does  not  undergo  the  grammatical  changes  of  the 
Gaelic  word,  and  '*  breck  "  equally  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  Gaelic  "  breac  "  (speckled),  as  it  does  not  decline. 
*'  Haily  "  is  very  common  as  a  prefix  in  the  district.  In 
South  Uist  there  are  Haily-Bost  and  Haily-Stul. 
*'  Stul "  is  very  frequent  in  Uist.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  some  scholar  would  tell  us  whether  the  word  is 
an  obsolete  Scandinavian  form,  as  the  dictionaries  refer 
one  to  the  word  "soeter,"  which,  as  equivalent  to 
mountain  pasture,  we  find  in  other  districts  in  the 
termination  "  setter "  and  *'  shader."  In  South  Uist  it 
is    found    only    in    the    form    "  stul."      Boisdale,    for 
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example,  is  pronounced  in  Gaelic  "  Buhiistul,"  and  may 
possibly  mean  the  mountain  pasture  of  the  "boi"  or 
"  bend  "  (compare  the  Gaelic  name  for  a  place  on  the 
shore  of  Boisdale,  called  **  Lub-bhudhustail,"  that  is,  the 
bend  of  Boisdale).  The  fact  of  finding  this  particular 
form  of  the  word  in  South  Uist  may  conceivably 
indicate  the  district  of  Scandinavia  whence  came  the 
settlers  who  established  the  topography  of  the  island. 

Among  the  bays  of  Eriskay  we  find  "  Na  Haun,"  that 
is,  the  haven ;  and  again,  another  called  "  Crackavick," 
which  may  mean  '*  crowbay,"  from  "  krage,"  a  crow, 
and  "  vik."  The  name  is  repeated  in  South  Uist,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  former  name  of  Kirkwall  was  "  Craco- 
viaca,"  apparently  the  same  word. 

We  have  among  Points,  Rosh-nish  (horse  point,  from 
"  ros "  and  *'  ness "),  and  Rhainish  (cleft  point,  rivn, 
riven),  which  marks  out  a  rent  running  right  over  a 
hill,  beginning  at  this  spot.  Another  Point  is  Rudha- 
na-Hiislaig ;  Uslaig  is  Gaelic  for  an  old  hag,  but  is 
probably  identical  with  Usling,  which  is  Danish  for  a 
wretch  (or  Aslakr,  a  personal  name). 

There  are  two  long  rocks  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  on 
diflferent  sides  of  the  island,  both  at  high  water 
separated  from  the  land.  They  are  called  "  cleit," 
possibly  from  "cloeft,"  cloven.  The  word  is  now 
common  in  Gaelic  for  such  rocks,  or  for  cormorants' 
roosts,  which  such  rocks  are.  The  word  as  so  used 
must  be  distinguished  from  three  other  '*clets,"  also 
found  in  place-names.  We  have,  for  example,  in 
Uist,  the  names  *'  Smerclet,"  "  Ormiclet,"  "  Lianiclet," 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  deriv^ation  is,  as  the  situation 
of  the  places  makes  obvious,  "  klit,"  that  is,  a  dun,  or 
low  sand-hill.  "  Smerclet "  is  "  butter  down,"  from 
"  smoer,"  butter.  (We  have  among  Gaelic  place-names 
in  the  same  district,  '*  butter-hole,"  "  cheese-rock,"  and 
"beef-skerry.")       "Ormiclet"    is    "  Orni's    klit."      The 
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derivation  of  '*  Lianiclet "  is  less  obvious,  but  we  have 
the  same  prefix  in  "  ^ianicui "  (cui,  pen  or  fold)  and 
"  Lianimull "  (holm,  or  small  islet).  It  is  not  to  bo 
confused  with  another  word  of  similar  sound,  "  liana,"  a 
wet  meadow. 

The  word  "clet"  is  also  applied  to  a  piece  of  land, 
possibly  from  **  klat "  (a  bit  of  ground).  We  have  in 
Benbecula  a  **  chleit  mhor,"  which  means  the  great  lot, 
and  we  have  it  as  a  termination  in  *'  Hficlet,"  as  high 
lot,  "  Lamaclet,"  as  lamb  lot,  and  "  Calliclet,"  possibly, 
cold  lot. 

"  Klet "  is  found  in  its  third  meaning  as  signifying 
**  rock  "  or  "  cliff,"  from  "  klettr,"  in  the  name  "  Cleitea- 
chaii,"  rugged  inland  rocks,  north  of  Loch  Boisdale. 

The  prefix  "kil"  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
its  meaning  and  derivation  are  obvious  where  the 
word  is  associated  with  ecclesiastical  remains,  as  in 
"  Kilbarra  "  and  "  Kilpheder,"  i.e.  the  Churches  of  St. 
Barra  and  St.  Peter,  but  it  seems  probable  that  in 
certain  connections  the  prefix  may  be  the  Norse  word 
•'  kil,"  a  creek  or  inlet,  as  in  "  Kilerivagh,"  which  would 
mean  **  mud  creek  bay." 

Another  argument  for  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
topography  on  the  spot,  is  the  differentiation  between 
Gaelic  and  Norse  words  having  the  same  sound,  and 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  places  indicated.  There  is,  for  example,  in 
Eriskay,  a  hillock  called  "  Carn-a-chliabhain,"  literally, 
the  cairn  of  the  little  creel,  a  name  which  has  no 
obvious  meaning,  which  would,  however,  be  readily 
found,  if  we  suppose  the  derivation  to  be  from  the 
Norse,  i\  ** cleft"  or  "cleaving,"  which  would  make  it, 
**  the  cairn  of  the  rent  or  gully." 

There  are  three  common  Norse  prefixes  of  like 
spelling  but  different  pronunciation.  lid  (as  in 
•*  father"  or  '^ar''),  ha  (as  in  "matter"  or  ^^  ah**),  ha  (as 
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in  "  call "  or  "  or  ").  Hei  and  hoe  are  also  found,  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  differentiate  among  them.  Lange 
for  "long"  is  found  in  such  words  as  Langisgeir,  long 
scar,  and  Langanish,  long  ness.  There  is  a  long  sea-rock 
in  the  Sound  of  Eriskay  called  Am  Bruga,  and  another 
at  Kilbride  called  Na  Brugannan,  which  is  the  plural  of 
the  other.  They  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  cut  up 
by  little  channels,  through  which  a  boat  can  pass  at  all 
times  save  low  water.  Can  this  be  derived  from  a 
Norse  word,  meaning  broken?  At  Kilbride  in  Uist 
there  is  a  loch  called  Loch-a-Bliruga,  frequently  broken 
into  by  the  sea,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  bank 
of  shingle.  Another  loch  of  the  same  kind  is  called 
Loch  Briste,  which  is  Gaelic  for  Broken  Loch. 

The  syllable  7nol  (pebbles  or  shingle)  occurs  in  several 
place-names,  such  as  Mol-an-diidain,  Mol-a-tuath,  Mol- 
a-deas,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  viul,  a  small 
islet,  which,  like  luin  and  u?n,  is  a  modification  of  holm 
(compare  Sodhulum,  sheep  isle) ;  Toistea-mul  or  Heiste- 
a-mul,  horse  isle ;  Lam-a-lum ;  Gierum,  perhaps  geir^ 
auk  isle ;  Airnemul,  eagle  isle,  and  a  great  number  of 
others. 

Lamruig^  a  landing  jetty,  is  common  here,  a  word 
possibly  of  Danish  origin. 

A  loch  called  DroUavat  may  be  "  troll "  or  "  goblin  " 
loch,  and  Sieuravat  may  be  Sigurd's  ioch  or  vatn.  The 
name  Dalibrog  is  probably  the  horg  or  dun  of  the 
meadow.  Some  of  the  natives  call  it  Dun-beag,  the 
little  castle.  At  the  time  that  it  was  a  fortified  place 
it  must  have  been  surrounded  by  water.  The  mound 
on  which  it  was  built  remains,  and  is  the  site  of  a 
house  still  occupied. 

The  word  for  a  ford,  an  extremely  familiar  geographi- 
cal detail  in  these  islands,  is  faothall  (pronounced  fiih- 
ill),  and  may  be  related  to  the  Norse  veile,  a  ford.  The 
name  of  the    island  of  Benbecula,  which  lies  between 
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two  fords,  is  pronounced  in  Gaelic,  Binavula,  and  the 
termination  again  suggests  the  Norso  veile,  the  meaning 
of  the  name  being,  perhaps,  "  between  fords."  * 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  proper  names  which  may 
have  been  legacies  of  the  Norsemen,  Mr.  Allan  Mac- 
donald  points  out  that,  oddly  enough,  the  families 
making  use  of  such  names  in  South  Uist  are  seldom 
natives  of  the  island,  but  hail  from  Skye,  Lewis  or 
Harris.  We  find  Somerled,  Uiatein,  Jionald,  Ivaer,  Tor- 
mod,  and  as  a  feminine  name,  Raonailt  (that  is 
Ragenhilda),  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  woman's  name 
Gill,  which  seems  to  have  died  out  about  sixty  years 
ago.* 

Among  surnames  we  have  Lamont,  (law-man),  Mc- 
Aakill,  i.e.  As  Ketill  son  (the  kettle  of  the  gods),  Mc- 
Aulay,  i.e.  Olaf  son.  There  was  a  poet  of  North  Uist 
called  McCodrum,  probably  the  Norse  Cruttcyrmr,  Mc- 
Leod  is  from  LJotr,  Earl  of  Orkney ;  McSwain  is  the 
Norse  Sweinn^ ;  McCorquorquodale  is  Thorketel.  The 
name  Douf/al,  i.e.  dubh  (fall  (black  stranger)  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  Danes,  in  contradistinction  from 
fionn  (fall  (fair  stranger),  given  to  the  Norwegians. 

These  conjectures  as  to  derivation  are  in  no  sense 
dogmatic,  but  are  offered  tentati^ftely,  in  the  hope  of 
provoking  criticism  and  discussion,  and  should  they 
lead  to  competent  treatment  of  Gaelic  and  Norse 
nomenclature,  by  a  Scandinavian  scholar,  they  will 
have  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

*  Compare  (possibly)  Bendcrloch  (l)etween  lochs)  and  EdclmchylUs 
(l)etween  two  sounds). 

*  I  know  of  two  more  recent  instances  of  the  use  of  Gill  as  a 
woman's  name,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  district  in 
which  Scandinavian  remains  and  names  of  persons  and  places  are 
still  connnon. 

'Swain,  Swayne,  Swein,  Sweyn,  etc.,  are  names  often  found  in 
the  district  of  Yorkshire  already  refeiTed  tx). 
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BENBECULA   AND    NORTH    UIST 

ONE  may  travel  northward  from  South  Uist  either 
by  land  or  sea,  that  is,  one  may  either  take  one 
of  our  old  friends,  the  Staffa  or  the  Motcerdale,  from 
Loch  Boisdale  to  Loch  Maddy,  or  drive  northward  from 
Dalibrog  up  to  the  south  ford,  and  so  across  Benbecula, 
and  over  the  north  ford  into  North  Uist.  It  is  a  long 
drive,  some  forty  miles,  and  to  the  mere  tourist  a 
tedious  one,  but,  to  the  observant,  full  of  interest,  and, 
in  a  sense,  of  charm,  if  not  of  beauty. 

The  time  of  day  for  the  journey  is  decided  by  the 
hour  at  which  the  state  of  the  tide  will  make  it  possible 
to  cross  the  fords.  The  road  is  little  more  than  a 
causeway  across  a  mere,  so  innumerable  and  extensive 
are  the  lochs,  between  which  we  make  our  way.  The 
only  road  in  the  island  runs  north  and  south,  and  lies 
on  the  west  side  on  the  low  ground,  so  that  the 
mountain  range  to  our  right  is  uninterrupted  the  whole 
way,  Ben  More,  over  two  thousand  feet  high,  domina- 
ting the  whole  ;  though  perhaps  Hekla,  in  height  but 
little  less,  is  in  outline  with  its  volcanic-looking  crest, 
even  more  impressive,  and  may,  one  fancies,  have  been 
named  by  some  Viking  jarl  in  memory  of  his  home. 
The  charm  of  Uist  is  largely  that  of  colouring,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  summer,  when  the  grey  water  of  the 
lochs  is  wreathed  round  with  golden  iris  and  blue  forget- 
me-not,  and  the  short  grey  turf  is  aflame  with  a  hundred 
alpine  flowerets.    It  is  a  land  in  which  every  touch  of 
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colour  counts  ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  overshadows  the 
detail  of  the  landscape,  there  are  no  warm  greens  and 
browns  to  modify  the  colouring,  nothing  breaks  the 
grey  background  of  the  plain  till  we  come  to  the  deep 
purples  and  rich  blues  of  the  mountains  beyond.  The 
hills  rise  steeply  from  their  base,  and  the  low  ground  at 
their  feet  has  but  little  undulation  and  few  interrup- 
tions. Here  and  there  one  comes  to  a  township,  the 
little  sod-roofed  huts  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
rock  or  peat-stack ;  here  and  there  a  group  of 
children  are  herding,  and  playing  the  while  at  building 
a  shealing,  or  sailing  a  boat ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
flocks  of  wandering  sheep  are  the  only  evidence  of  life, 
and  for  miles  there  is  no  sign  of  human  habitation,  but 
the  patches  of  greener  grass  which  tell  of  homes  laid 
low,  and  a  population  dispersed.  With  an  occasional 
excursion  from  the  main  road  we  may  make  this  drive 
a  veritable  pilgrimage  in  memory  of  Prince  Charlie. 
Soon  after  leaving  Loch  Boisdale,  we  come  in  sight  of 
Hekla  just  beyond  Ben  More,  and  in  the  glen  between 
these  hills  we  may  find  the  cave  where  the  royal 
fugitive  spent  so  many  weeks.  We  may  fancy  him 
coming  one  bleak  day  in  May,  from  his  first  hiding- 
place  in  Benbecula,  by  Clanranald's  advice,  and  for  his 
greater  comfort  and  protection,  to  the  Forest  House  of 
Glencorrodale,  little  more  than  a  shealing,  from  whence, 
when  his  safety  seemed  to  require  it,  he  found  shelter 
in  the  cave  :  so  safe  a  place  of  concealment,  that  we 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  lighting  upon  it,  even 
though  accompanied  by  friends  who  knew  its  where- 
abouts. The  glen  is  approached  by  a  narrow  pass 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  St.  Columba,  who  is  said  to 
have  addressed  the  heathen  from  a  rock  still  pointed 
out.  The  scene  is  wild  and  bare,  but  has  a  grandeur 
and  solemnity  even  apart  from  its  associations.  There 
is   a   loch    in  Glen  Uisnish  which,    in  its  utter   loneli- 
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ness,  rivals  the  now  tourist-frequonted  Coruisk,  and  is, 
thank  heaven,  too  inaccessible  to  tempt  the  wandering 
Sassenach.  From  the  cave,  which  is  somewhat  elevated 
on  the  eastern  front  of  Hekia,  one  can  look  out  over  a  vast 
extent  of  land  and  sea,  and  one  realizes  the  advantage 
of  such  a  position  for  the  royal  exile.  The  glen  now  is 
utterly  deserted,  and  only  a  single  lonely  hut  remains 
where,  when  the  Prince  was  among  them,  over  ninety 
families  had  their  home,  all  undoubtedly  knowing  that 
by  one  word  to  the  enemy  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  "  fair  haired  shepherd,"  a  man  might  enrich  himself 
beyond  the  wealth  of  all  the  clan.  Have  we  in  these 
days,  anywhere,  a  village,  where  man,  woman,  and 
child,  with  no  promise  binding  them,  in  face  of  a 
reward  of  £30,000,  could  be  absolutely  depended  upon 
for  such  fidelity  as  this  ?  The  Uist  bard,  MacCodrum, 
contemporary  with  Prince  Charlie,  knew  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwelt — 

'*  They  were  lofty  in  spirit  and  noble  in  mien, 
A  statelier  race  never  trod  on  the  green ; 
And  they  showed  to  the  foe  not  the  face  of  a  child, 
In  the  breast  of  the  storm  when  the  war-cry  was  wild. 

**  O  they  were  manful  and  mighty  of  mood, 
Nor  shrunk  like  a  woman,  from  tasting  of  blood  ; 
They  were  ^lodest  and  gentle,  but  bold  in  the  fray. 
And  though  proud  to  command,  they  were  prompt  to  ol)ey." 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  and  on  the  further  side 
of  it,  we  may  visit  the  remains  of  the  cottage  of 
Airidh  Mhuillin  (pronounce  Aryvoolin),  "  the  shealing 
of  the  mill,"  once  a  thatched  hut  of  three  rooms,  where 
Flora  Macdonald  was  brought  up,  and  where  Professor 
Blackie,  it  is  said,  when  a  white-haired  old  man, 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  threshold.  It  is  a  matter 
of  psychological  interest  that  strikes  one  the  more  in 
face  of  the  grim  grey  life  of  today  in  South  Uist,  that 
it  was  from  a  cottage  in  this  island  that  a  gentle 
girl  stepped  out  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  heroines 
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in  history,  braving  not  only  a  situation  in  itself  embar- 
rassing to  one  of  her  modesty  and  upbringing,  but  one 
which  endangered  the  life  and  fortune  of  herself  and 
her  friends.  Looking  around  here,  west  to  the  Atlantic, 
eastward  to  the  mountains,  in  the  immediate  distance, 
only  the  dreary  hills  of  Arneval,  Sheval,  Beneval,  and 
Askervin,  one  realizes  the  more  the  innate  greatness 
of  the  Highland  character,  and  its  independence  of 
those  things  upon  which  convention  and  tradition 
have  taught  us  to  lean  for  guidance. 

Some  five  miles  away,  are  the  ruins  of  Ormiclete^ 
once  the  seat  of  the  Clanranalds.  When  Allan,  the 
chief,  died  for  his  master  on  Sheriflfmuir,  and  the 
old  home  at  Ormiclete  was  burnt  down,  the  family 
removed  to  Nunton  in  Benbecula,  where  they  remained 
till  the  islands  passed  away  from  the  clan,  and  even 
from  the  Highland  race. 

With  hearts  saddened  by  memories  such  as  these, 
and  by  the  ever-present  sight  of  poverty  and  deso- 
lation, we  continue  our  drive  northward,  past  the 
comfortable  homes  of  factor  and  absentee  proprietor, 
past  the  tree,  but  for  the  most  part  with  only  bare  grey 
grass  and  sullen  grey  water  on  either  side  the  road, 
and  with  what  Mr.  Jolly,  who  has  given  us  so 
sympathetic  a  sketch  of  Flora  Macdonald,  has  well 
called  "  an  inextricable  confusion  of  mountain  and 
moor,  sea  and  lake "  beyond ;  with  the  bleating  of 
sheep  for  sole  sign  of  life,  varied  by  the  cry  of  coot 
or  seagull,    "like  some  lone  spirit  crushed  by  fate.'* 

As  an  old  writer  expresses  it,  the  lakes  in  this  district 
"perplex  the  view,  and  defy  enumeration."  The  total 
lakes  in  the  Long  Island  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  to 
Barra  Head  are  estimated  at  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
covering  a  superficial  extent  of  50,000  acres,  of  which 
the  greater  portion  must  lie  in  just  that  district  which 
we  are  traversing  today. 
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It  is  curious,  in  remembrance  of  the  scene  as  it 
is  now,  to  read  the  description  of  the  same  district 
in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  1811,  which  describes  this 
low-lying  country  as  producing  "crops  of  barley,  oatB, 
rye  and  potatoes,  or  of  natural  graas  and  wild  clover, 
far  beyond  what  a  stranger  would  expect.  They  assume 
a  variegated  and  beautiful  dress,  scarcely  yielding  in 
colours  or  perfume  to  any  fSelds  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
being  of  great  extent,  they  afford  a  prospect  of  riches 
and  plenty  equalled  by  no  other  of  the  Western  Isles. 


THK  SOUTU   RUtU 

The  lakes,  with  their  vei-dant  !»;iuks  jhuI  luiiiouH  fotts, 
fiurroiindrd  by  liiiiiilnts  tuid  covered  with  wild  fowl, 
yield  u  pleasant  picture." 

At  last  we  reach  the  south  ford,  and  if  we  have 
timed  ourselves  well,  we  cross  it  without  difficulty. 
The  horses  are  used  to  it,  and  make  no  objection  to 
their  work,  even  when — in  places — they  feel  severely 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  as  it  sinks  into  deep 
sand,  or  is  retarded  by  heavy  shingle.  Some  serious 
accidents  have  occurred,  and  almost  any  one  in  the 
district  can  describe  personal  adventures  in  the  fords, 
not  wholly  encouraging  to  the  stranger ;  but  after 
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nearly  a  luilo  of  effort  and  patience,  we  reach  the 
other  side,  and  the  little  inn  of  Creagorry,  where, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  as  well  to  stay  the  night ; 
one  is  sure  of  the  society  of  one  or  two  sportsmen, 
and  of  the  good  dinner  of  fish  and  birds  which 
their  presence — at  the  right  time  of  year — ensures.  I 
remember,  however,  once  arriving  there  alone  at  a 
somewhat  late  hour,  to  find  that  no  accommodation 
beyond  a  meal  was  to  be  had.  I  was  directed  else- 
where in  search  of  a  lodging,  but  found  so  large  a 
hole  in  the  fioor  of  the  room  overhead  as  to  promise 
a  somewhat  insufficient  degree  of  privacy,  and  so,  as 
not  infrequently  happened  in  our  adventures,  I  pre- 
sumed upon  Highland  hospitality,  and  found  a  kind 
welcome  and  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  Pres- 
bytery, with  a  ready  pardon  for  a  late  and  unexpected 
arrival.  I  have  grateful  recollections  of  pleasant 
entertainment,  both  in  manse  and  presbytery,  in  this 
island  of  Benbecula,  and  of  glimpses  at  different 
times,  of  certain  comfortable  and  home-like  interiors, 
which  have  left  us  with  associations  of  ready  hospi-' 
tiility,  and  a  capacity  for  triumphing  over  the  material 
difficulties  of  life,  which  we  had  not  seen  equalled 
unless  in  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of  Tyree.  The 
islanders  have   a   saying   about 

The  vain  Benbecula  man, 
The  impudent  Barra  uum, 
The  BaiTa  wag, 
The  Benbecuhi  snob. 

If,  as  from  certain  indications  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  seems  not  unlikely,  the  vanity  and  snobbery 
of  the  Benbecula  people  consists  in  a  greater  care 
of  their  homes  and  a  regard  for  the  bien  stances  of 
life,  they  fully  deserve  the  characterization,  for  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  general  appear- 
ance of   this   island  and  of  those  of  Barra  and  South 
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Uist,  although,  as  they  are  on  the  same  estate,  they 
have  much  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with.  What- 
ever the  cause,  there  is  not,  even  about  the  obvious 
poverty,  the  same  look  of  hopelessness  as  in  South 
Uist.  The  district  is  smaller,  and  the  people  are  near 
neighbours  to  the  happier  island  of  North  Uist;  it 
has,  moreover,  the  appearance,  at  all  events,  of  being 
healthier  and  more  productive.  In  Benbecula,  as  else- 
where on  this  estate,  there  are  remains  at  best 
neglected,  often  wantonly  destroyed,  of  buildings  of 
intense  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  Here  and  there 
a  native  will  show  us  a  few  stones,  within  his  recol- 
lection a  fine  dun  now  destroyed  for  the  erection  of 
some  farm  dyke ;  will  point  out  the  spot  where  a 
stone  coffin  or  cinerary  urn  has  been  unearthed,  though 
no  one  knows  what  has  become  of  it,  or  will  remind 
us  that  the  modern  and  ugly  farmhouse  at  Nunton, 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  proprietor,  was 
erected  on  the  site  and  with  some  of  the  material 
of  probably  one  of  the  oldest  religious  houses  in 
Scotland.  Another  nunnery  also  existed  on  the  islands 
of  Heisgar  (also  called  Monach),  the  nearest  land  to 
St.  Kilda,  where,  when  the  night  falls,  the  lighthouse 
will  send  forth  its  warning  ray  just  where  long  ago 
the  pious  women  sent  forth  holy  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  the  wandering  mariner  in  that  boundless 
Atlantic  sea.  "There  were  nunneries  here  in  the  time 
of  Popery,"  says  Martin.  It  is  still  the  time  of  Popery 
to  some  extent  in  Benbecula,  though  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  Presbyterians  both  of  the  new  and  old 
variety  than  in  either  South  Uist  or  Barra.  In  Eriskay 
and  most  of  the  smaller  islands  there  are  no  Pro- 
testants at  all.  At  Baile  Mhanaich  is  another  neglected 
monument  of  antiquity  in  the  remains  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical building  of  unusual  size,  some  fifty-seven  feet 
long,   with    a   window   at   either   end   and   the   traces 
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of  a  chapel  within  a  few  yards.  Martin  adds,  "  I 
remember  I  have  seen  an  old  lay  Capuchin  here, 
called  in  the  language  Br^ahir  bocht^  poor  brother, 
which  is  literally  true,  for  he  answers  this  character, 
having  nothing  but  what  is  given  him."  It  is  said 
that  he  dressed  like  his  Order,  but  with  a  plaid  about 
him,  that  he  lived  in  great  poverty  and  humility, 
speaking  only  when  addressed. 

The  name  Ben-becula  means  "hill  of  the  fords" 
from  the  hill  of  Rueval,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  between  the  two  fords,  and  near  this 
hill  was  another  of  Prince  Charlie's  hiding-places, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  bothy,  the  door- 
way of  which  was  so  low  that  his  followers  scooped 
away  the  threshold  to  admit  of  more  convenient 
entrance.  There  he  was  visited  by  Clanranald  from 
Nunton,  bringing  wines,  provision,  shoes,  stockings 
and  some  shirts  made  by  Lady  Clanranald,  that  which 
the  Prince  was  wearing  being,  said  his  follower, 
"Douglas  Graham,  "  as  dingy  as  a  dish-clout."  According 
to  some,  the  first  meeting  between  Flora  Macdonald 
and  the  Prince  was  at  this,  or  probably  some  other 
hut  in  Benbecula,  though  others  believe  it  to  have 
been  near  a  boulder  beside  her  own  home  at  Airidh 
Mhuillin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  from  Benbecula 
that  the  memorable  expedition  to  Skye  started  on 
Saturday,  June  28.  The  small  shallop  which  should 
convey  the  Prince  had  been  made  ready,  and  the 
Prince  and  his  attendants  descended  to  the  shore  in 
the  forenoon,  after  hearing  that  one  large  search 
party  had  arrived  in  Benbecula,  and  another  at 
Ormiclete.  It  is  only  here,  on  the  spot,  with  the  bare 
hills  and  the  bare  sea  at  either  side,  and  the  open 
shelterless  country  all  around,  that  one  can  fully 
realize  the  scene :  the  Prince  in  his  flowered  linen 
gown — treasured   fragments  of   which   are   still  to  be 
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found  in  certain  Highland  homes — his  light-coloured 
quilted  petticoat,  white  apron  and  mantle  of  dun 
camlet,  made  after  the  Irish  fashion  with  a  hood ;  here 
in  the  pelting  rain  they  found  shelter  and  warmth  by 
lighting  a  fire  beneath  a  rock,  an  experience  we  have 
ourselves  tried  and  of  which  we  know  the  difficulty. 
It  was  on  the  south  ford,  which  we  have  just  crossed, 
that  Flora  Macdonald  and  her  servant,  having  no 
passport,  were  made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  militia. 
As,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  their  commander,  absent 
at  the  moment,  was  her  own  stepfather,  she  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  guardhouse  rather  than  be  put 
through  any  catechism  as  to  her  movements,  and 
when  he  (Macdonald  of  Armadale)  arrived,  she  was 
speedily  released,  provided  with  passports,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  recommending  the  services  of  the 
Irish  girl,  Betty  Burke  (the  Prince  himself),  as  able  to 
spin  and  sew,  to  his  wife,  who,  like  every  housekeeper 
since  civilization  began,  was,  at  the  moment,  in  need 
of  a  servant. 

Resuming  our  road,  we  are  soon  at  the  North  Ford. 
It  is  about  sunset,  as  that  is  usually  a  convenient  time 
for  crossing,  and  this  ford,  being  considerably  wider 
than  the  other,  is  the  one  especially  to  be  considered. 

I  remember  arriving  here  once  at  somewhat  too  early 
an  hour,  and  though  by  dint  of  putting  our  feet  and 
possessions  on  to  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  we  advanccMl 
for  a  mile  or  so,  we  had  then  to  wait  for  an  hour  before 
it  was  safe  to  proceed,  and  so  had  a  grand  opportunity 
for  beholding  the  great  pageant  of  sunset  under  con- 
ditions new  even  in  our  varied  experience  of  nature's 
grandest  effects  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  What  I  think 
impressed  one  most  was  the  power  of  nature,  not  in 
her  supreme,  but  in  her  quiet  moments.  All  around  us 
were  the  waters  of  the  same  Atlantic  ocean  which,  not 
far  off,  was  raging  and  hurling  itself  with  its  wonted 
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might,  but  here  silently  ebbing  and  clearing  a  pathway 
for  us  mere  human^  things  whom  a  single  wave  could 
destroy,  and  who  yet  sat  there  undisturbed,  confident  in 
the  reign  of  law.  The  expanse  of  land  at  our  feet,  the 
sobbing  waters,  the  glittering  pools,  the  rocks  reaching 
out  above  the  retreating  tide,  were  glorified  with  a 
thousand  hues.  The  islands  of  Grimisay  and  Ronay  to 
the  east,  and  of  Baleshare  to  the  west  gleamed  like 
jewels  in  the  lap  of  earth,  and  away  on  the  horizon  the 
mighty  sun,  father  of  all  this  glory,  was  slowly,  slowly 
sinking  into  the  ocean,  again  obedient  to  the  reign  of 
law.  There  was  no  obtrusive  sign  of  power,  no 
immensity  of  effect,  but  only  silence  and  the  setting 
sun  brooding  upon  a  watery  waste,  while  from  the 
distance  came  the  low  ceaseless  sea-sound  which  in 
these  Islands  is  about  us  night  and  day.  It  was  the 
magic  of  law,  the  silent  law  of  nature  and  of  Grod. 

When  we  reach  the  other  side  the  twilight  has  fallen, 
that  long  soft  twilight  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  of  which 
one  never  ceases  to  feel  the  wonder  and  the  charm. 
The  Heisger  light  shines  out,  and  our  companion  points 
to  the  whereabouts  of  St.  Kilda  beyond,  on  the  north- 
west. 

We  are  now  in  North  Uist,  but  the  glamour  of  the 
southern  island  is  still  upon  us.  There  is  still  the  same 
"inextricable  confusion  of  mountain  and  moor,  sea 
and  lake  ; "  there  are  a  few  lonely  wayside  townships, 
now  and  then  a  home-returning  shepherd,  as  we  drive 
on  and  the  darkness  gathers.  Presently  we  reach  the 
top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  looking  down  we  perceive  such  a 
cluster  of  lights  as  betokens  a  population  such  as  we 
have  not  yet  seen  collected  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and 
which,  except  at  Stornoway,  we  shall  not  see  again. 
Loch  Maddy  is  at  our  feet,  and  we  are  soon  at  the  door 
of  the  comfortable  hotel,  where  we  find  a  four-course 
dinner,  a  varied  wine  list,  sea-water  baths,  and  fellow- 
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guests  speaking  the  English  of  the  Court  of  King 
Edward  VII. 

It  is  all  very  comfortable,  but  we  find  a  large 
addition  to  our  cares  in  the  fact  that  we  have  "come 
up  "  with  our  luggage  and  our  letters. 

The  little  cluster  of  suburban  villas  look  as  if  they 
had  strayed  from  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  and  had 
never  had  the  heart  to  settle  themselves  comfortably,  so 
forlornly  are  they  set  down  anyhow  and  anywhere, 
with  no  relation  to  each  other  nor  to  the  general 
scheme  of  things — if  scheme  exists.  But  they  are  com- 
fortable and  well-to-do  of  their  kind,  and  however 
much  one  may  resent  their  intrusion  they  have  their 
raison  dHre,  for  is  not  Loch  Maddy  the  capital  of  the 
Inverness-shire  portion  of  the  Long  Island,  the  abode 
of  officialdom,  the  whereabouts  of  Courthouse,  and 
bank,  and  prison,  and  police  station,  and  poorhouse, 
and  various  of  those  necessities  of  life  we  have  been  so 
glad  to  forget,  and  have  for  so  long  dispensed  with  ? 
In  Loch  Maddy  there  are  pianos,  and  drawing-rooms, 
and  afternoon  tea,  and  people  call  upon  one,  and  leave 
cards,  and  take  photographs,  and  read  newspapers,  and 
are  kind  and  friendly,  and  a  wholesome  reminder  of 
some  of  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  normal  life. 

The  English  and  lowland  Scots,  for  whom  the  hotel 
exists,  have  come  to  fish,  and  we  eat  fish,  which  is  very 
good,  and  talk  of  fish,  which,  with  limitations,  is  very 
pleasant  at  every  meal,  and  then  we  go  out  in  the  hall 
and  weigh  fish,  and  then  adjourn  and  look  at  the  map 
of  the  district  and  discuss  to-morrow's  fish,  for  it  is  a 
subject  which  for  the  fisherman  nevers  palls,  and  as  a 
rule  he  has  no  other.  For  him  the  Hebrides  means 
Loch  Maddy,  with  a  possible  diversion  to  Loch  Boisdale, 
for  he  knows  nothing,  and  would  care  less,  for  Celtic 
charm,  and  Island  glamour. 

The  only  exhibition  of  officialism  which  attracts  us  is 
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the  poorbouso,  and,  comparatively  fresh  as  we  are  to 
certain  aspects  of  civilization,  we  come  to  it  with  vision 
somewhat  assimilated  to  that  of  its  unhappy  inmates. 
It  is  far  less  cheerful  bhau  the  prison,  infinitely  more 
official  than  the  Courthouse ;  from  the  point  of  "view  of 
the  desire  to  make  pauperism  costly  to  the  public  and  a 
terror  to  its  victims,  it  is  a  triumph  of  achievement. 
This  is,  however,  from  no  lack  of  kindness  in  those 
whose  immediate  concern  it  is  to  care  for  the  inmates, 
but  the  mere  result  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  official 


mind  to  adapt  itself  to  special  conditions.  The  building, 
in  all  its  gaunt  dreariness,  with  its  long  wards,  bare  "  day 
rooms,"  draughty  passages,  its  extensive  powers  of 
accommodation,  might  fairly  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  Board  anxious  to  discouri^e  the  drunken,  the  idle, 
the  ne'er-do-well  of  some  average  mainland  town  ;  but 
to  .set  down  such  a  place  on  a  romoto  island,  to  bouse 
three  or  four  old  men  and  women  in  the  last  stages  of 
senile  decay,  who  want  nothing  but  a  warm  shelter  and 
the  simple  food  they  are  accustomed  to,  until  some 
sailor   son   or  some  daughter  at  service  ou  the  main- 
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land  shall  return  to  caro  for  them,  or,  at  worst,  till 
death,  not  very  remote,  shall  release  them  from  the 
weariness  of  living,  is  brutality  to  an  industrious  popu- 
lation, and  an  imposition  upon  a  rate-paying  public.  I 
have  seen  two  old  men,  bent  and  blear-eyed,  searching 
the  scrap  of  enclosed  land  for  the  precious  silverweed 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  or  an  old  woman  sitting 
solitary  at  one  end  of  thirty  feet  of  bare  day-room  try^ 
ing  to  extract  a  breath  of  warmth  from  a  fire  which 
would  have  been  kindly  enough  in  the  ten  feet  of  space 
in  which  her  indoor  life  has  hitherto  been  passed,  but 
which  is  wholly  inadequate  to  illumine  or  console  in 
such  a  wilderness  as  this  ;  and  the  islander,  whose  first 
instinct  is  for  warmth,  is  no  better  adapted  for  chilly 
space  than  a  cat  for  draughts.  A  somewhat  pleasanter 
recollection  is  of  Widow  Orr,  said  to  be  over  104  years 
of  age,  alone  and  in  a  preposterously  large  room  it 
is  true,  but  as  well  warmed  and  cared  for  as  the 
kindness  of  the  good  Master  and  Mistress  could  de- 
sire, and  who,  even  on  a  sunny  June  day,  was  indulged 
with  a  hot  water  bag  to  her  aching  spine ;  com- 
plaining of  nothing,  wanting  nothing  but  a  little 
snuff,  which  was  soon  supplied ;  talking  brightly  of 
far-off  days  when  she  was  in  service  at  Glasgow,  or 
when  her  husband  was  living,  or  when  her  children 
were  with  her  ;  desiring  nothing  but,  with  true  High- 
land pride,  that  those  who  had  known  her  then, 
should  not  hear  of  her  whereabouts  now.  Many  kind 
friends  she  has  in  Loch  Maddy,  friends  who  will  do 
their  utmost  for  her  and  for  others,  but  the  institution 
as  such,  remains,  a  monument  of  human  stupidity  and 
lack  of  imagination. 

One  anomaly  which  strikes  one  accustomed  to  more 
careful  religious  organiztition  than  one  meeti^  with  in 
Presbyterian  islands,  is  that  here,  the  centre  of  the 
educated  population  of  the  district,  with  an  hotel  well- 
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filled  for  several  months  in  the  year,  there  should  be 
no  provision  made  for  religious  teaching  of  any  kind 
except  a  tiny  Free  Kirk  and  the  occasional  visit  of  an 
Established  minister  whose  Church,  (a  quoad  8acra% 
that  is  a  small  chapel  of  ease)  is  in  a  remote  spot, 
distant  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  high  road; 
and  that  the  parent  Church,  one  of  the  most  present- 
able buildings  in  the  Long  Island,  should  be  sixteen 
miles  away  on  the  west  side. 

A  good  road  encircles  the  island  of  North  Uist,  and 
indeed  there  is  very  fair  provision  made  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary requirements  of  life.  The  new  proprietor,  a  son 
of  the  original  purchaser,  has  at  least  carried  into  effect, 
without  any  of  the  **  prolonged  negotiations "  which 
have  elsewhere  accompanied  enforced  reform,  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Crofter  Commission  as  to  new 
townships  and  township  roads.  ^  Sir  Arthur  Orde  has 
been  absent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  but  there 
seems  every  prospect  that  his  relations  with  his 
people  will  be  those  of  mutual  kindness  and  good 
feeling. 

The  island  from  time  immemorial  has  belonged  to  the 
Lords  Macdonald  ;  and,  like  all  the  proprietors,  thfey 
suflFered,  and  the  island  suflFered,  from  the  depreciation 
of  kelp,  following  on  to  the  losses  of  the  '15  and  the 
'45.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  were  evictions,  but  no  tragedy 
of  depopulation  to  compare  with  that  of  South  Uist. 
In  the  Old  Statistical  Account  (1755,  etc.)  we  read  of  an 
industrious  and  prosperous  people,  of  two  hundred 
ploughs,  and  forty-two  women  weavers  in  the  island  ; 
of  a  surgeon,  a  merchant,  and  a  schoolmaster ;  of  sloops 
of  thirty  and  seventy  tons,  both  built  in  the  parish  ;  of 

*  The  evidence  l)efore  the  Crofter  Commission  showed  that  the 
rental  of  this  property  was  at  that  time  £4,872  16«.  lOrf.  of  which 
the  Crofters  paid  £1,9()(),  or  nearly  two-fifths,  a  less  unsatisfactory 
proportion  than  in  islands  further  south. 
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luxuriant  crops  of  barley,  and  rich  pasture  of  white  and 
red  clover. 

Then  came  the  kelp  harvest,  and  we  hear  of  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  kelp  being  annually  made,  four 
hundred  being  negotiated  by  various  tacksmen.  We 
read  that  the  rents  which  in  1763  were  £1,200,  rose,  till 
in  1794  they  reached  £2,100,  besides  the  profit  on  the 
kelp.  Then  came  here,  as  everywhere,  the  reaction, 
but  thanks  to  the  kindly  Highland  proprietor,  though 
himself  heavily  in  debt,  the  time  of  poverty  was  late  in 
reaching  the  people.  The  New  Statistical  Account  (1841) 
tells  of  weavers,  and  tailors,  and  boat  carpenters,  and 
millers,  and  smiths,  of  abundance  of  cockle  shells  used 
for  lime  and  in  extracting  soda  from  kelp,  of  the  value 
of  the  bent  grass  in  domestic  manufactures  and  in  sup- 
pressing the  sand  drift,  of  tormentil  used  for  bark  in 
preparing  leather,  of  the  edible  laver  found  on  the 
rocks — all  evidence  of  the  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  island.  We  learn,  however,  that  "at  present 
(1841)  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  no  less  than  390 
families  not  paying  rents,  but  living  chiefly  on  the  pro- 
duce of  small  spots  of  potato  ground  given  them  by 
some  of  their  neighbours  and  relatives.  Subdivisions  of 
this  kind,  from  the  purest  motives  of  humanity,  will  and 
must  take  place.  To  force  the  people  away  has  been 
entirely  repugnant  to  the  humane  feelings  of  the  noble 
proprietor." 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  debt,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
£200,000,  we  hear  little  of  eviction  till  1849  (eight 
years  after  the  horrors  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Gordon 
estate),  and  even  then  only  under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  the  chiefs  own  personal  poverty,  and  to  his  avowed 
bitter  regret.  (See  Macleod's  Gloomy  Memoines).  Even 
then  he  struggled  on  for  six  years  more,  before  dire 
necessity  compelled  him  to  sell  the  island,  in  1855,  to 
Sir  John  Campbell  Orde.    The  later  eccentricities  of  the 
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new  proprietor,  and  consequent  serious  misunderstand- 
ings with  some  of  his  people,  were  long  kept  in  check 
by  the  skill,  kindness  and  wise  administration  of  his 
factor,  whose  name  is  still  mentioned  with  respect  and 
affection,  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  tacksman  of  Newton, 
a  farm  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  now  occupied — 
occasionally — by  the  proprietor  himself. 

The  island  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  eight 
to  fourteen  wide.  The  hills,  which  are  not  so  high  as 
those  further  south,  are,  however,  beautiful  in  outline 
and  in  position,  and  are  divided  and  intersected,  not  by 
ravines  and  rivulets,  but  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  so  that 
quite  far  inland  one  is  surprised  by  the  phenomenon  of 
salt-water  lochs  (with,  of  course,  the  usual  tidal  changes) 
producing  unexpected  effects  in  the  heart  of  the  hills. 

The  traces  of  Scandinavian  occupation  are  here 
especially  abundant  in  the  shape  of  barps  and  barrows ; 
some  twenty  duns  are  commonly  known,  and  probably 
Mr.  Bevoridge  in  his  forthcoming  book  will  tell  us  of 
more.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  mysterious 
"  druid  circles,"  so  called,  and  the  almost  equally 
mysterious  little  places  of  defence,  generally  placed 
upon  hills,  and  more  or  less  in  line  with  each  other. 
Martin,  with  his  usual  tendency  to  accept  evidence  of 
any  kind  that  offers,  explains  certain  Standing-stones 
on  the  hills  above  Loch  Maddy  as  being  there  "to 
amxise  invaders,  for  which  reason  they  are  called  'false 
sentinels.' "  It  is  said  that  there  are  still  in  the 
burial  ground  of  Kilmory,  the  site  of  a  chapel  which 
has  long  disappeared,  the  remains  of  two  cruciform 
pillars  such  as  exist  in  various  places  in  the  Islands, 
with  which  Martin  connects  another  curious  tradition. 
"  The  ancient  inhabitants,"  he  says,  "  had  a  custom  of 
erecting  this  sort  of  cross  to  procure  rain,  and  when 
they  had  got  enough  they  laid  it  flat  on  the  ground." 
From  what  one  knows  of  the  North    Uist  climate,  it 
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seems  probable  that  those  crosses  seldom  attained  the 
perpendicular. 

Similar  crosses  are  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of 
Valay,  also  certain  ecclesiastical  remains,  an  under- 
groiuid  dwelling,  and  some  relics  of  Scandinavian  occu- 
pation ;  and  as  if  these  remnants  of  the  past  were  not 
sufficiently  varied,  there  is  even  the  flat  stone  upon 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  evei-y  Sunday  moiling — 
note  the  anomaly — poured  a  cow*8  milk  as  a  libation  to 
Brownie.^ 

On  the  island  of  Rona,  to  return  to  the  south  end  of 
North  Uist,  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  and  burial 
ground  known  as  the  Lowlanders'  Chapel,  because  in 
former  days  strange  seamen  who  died  when  fishing  in 
the  waters  of  Loch  Eport  were  buried  there.  We  could 
not  help  being  reminded  of  the  little  colony  of  lowland 
and  English  dead  lying  in  the  Soraby  churchyard  on 
Tyree. 

Loch  Maddy  takesitsname  from  the  f noddies, or  "dogs," 
two  basaltic  rocks  curiously  different  in  substance 
and  outline  from  anything  in  the  district,  and  which 
stand  prominently  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
adding  alike  to  its  picturesqueness  and  its  danger. 
Martin  gives  another  derivation,  and  says  the  rocks  are 
so  called  "  from  the  great  quantity  of  big  mussels, 
called  maddies,  that  grows  upon  them." 

It  is  with  no  ingratitude  for  its  hospitalities  that  one 
rejoices  to  leave  Loch  Maddy,  which  one  may  do  by 
either  end  of  the  road  which  encircles  the  island. 
Choosing  that  which  goes  northward,  we  find  many 
points  of  interest  on  the  way,  from  the  romance  of  a 
fairy  Kno we,  past  which  the  wayfarer  hastens  after  sun- 

^  It  is  seldom  that  one  can  feel  any  satisfaction  on  hearing  of 
Highland  projMTty  j)assing  into  the  handsof  aLowlander,  butiti8\%ith 
cordial  pleiisure  and  a  strong  sense  of  tlie  fitness  of  things,  that  we 
note  that  this  island  lias  just  Ikmmi  purchased  by  Mr.  hi-skine 
Beveridge. 
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set,  to  the  grim  historical  suggestiveness  of  a  Scandi- 
navian fort,  a  dun  in  very  good  preservation,  though  the 
characteristic  "  sounding  stone,"  whifli  gave  warning  on 
the  approach  of  strangers,  is  missing  from  the  causeway 
which,  after  a  thousand  years  or  so,  still  bears  us  safely 
across  the  loch.  Not  far  away  is  a  well  of  delicious 
water,  slightly  ferruginous,  which  one  fancies  may  have 
been  an  inducement  to  the  hardy  warriors  to  settle  near 
by. 

All  the  way  along  we  note,  at  intervals,  the  remains 
of  **rigs,"  now  only  heather  and  coarse  grass,  telling 
of  a  time  when  the  land  was  under  cultivation,  and 
a  forgotten  population  made  their  home  where  to-day 
all  is  solitude  and  silence.  By-and-by,  turning  aside 
from  the  main  road,  some  six  miles  after  leaving  Loch 
Maddy,  we  come  to  Trumisgarry,  where  a  farm  or 
two  and  a  few  scattered  huts,  are  all  that  remain  to 
account  for  the  existence  here,  rather  than  elsewhere,  of 
the  Church  and  the  little  manse  beside  it.  Half  a  mile 
further,  on  a  low  hillside,  we  come  suddenly  upon  one 
of  those  unenclosed  burial  grounds,  which  one  feels  to 
be  the  more  sacred  that  it  makes  no  appeal  to  conven- 
tional sanctities  ;  but  which  seem  to  be  in  a  special 
sense  the  restiny-place  of  those  who  once  lived  and 
worked  in  sight  of  the  same  wild  sea,  and  beneath  the 
same  grey  sky.  It  is  so  lonely  that  we  come  across  a 
covey  of  baby  plovers  trying  their  first  strength  in  the 
long  grass,  with  no  thought  of  possible  invasion,  so 
rare  is  the  advent  of  human  visitant,  and  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  attempt  to  escape,  or  to  shrink 
from  the  attentions  which  the  anxious  mother  views 
with  apprehension  and  distress.  The  hill  rises  between 
an  open  plain  and  the  sea,  and  the  summer  sunshine 
has  covered  it  with  a  mantle  of  countless  flowers  of 
richest  hue  and  liberal  abundance ;  but  the  same  expo- 
sure which  brings  a  wealth  of  sunshine,  brings  also  the 
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violence  of  winter  winds,  and  the  heavier  gravestones 
stand  each  in  a  cage,  "  shored  up,"  back  and  front,  to 
secure  them  from  the  Atlantic  storms  which  sweep, 
without  break,  over  hill  and  plain,  levelling  everything 
in  their  path. 

As  we  came  along  we  noted  a  little  cairn  in  the 
heather  telling  of  a  drover  returning  with  sheep  from 
Loch  Maddy,  who,  exhausted  by  the  battle  with  the 
pitiless  storm,  lay  down  and  perished  by  the  roadside. 
From  the  minister,  too,  we  hear  of  many  a  winter  s  day, 
when,  abroad  on  parochial  duty,  he  is  so  blinded  by  the 
storm  that  he  cannot  see  the  head  of  the  horse  he  is 
riding,  and  the  combined  instinct  of  man  and  beast 
barely  suffice  to  keep  them  in  the  road. 

Proceeding  further  along  the  island  one  comes  to 
the  less  conventionalized  district  of  the  west  coast. 
Here,  in  the  little  village  of  Houghgary,  in  one  of 
the  neglected  and  forsaken  churchyards  one  so  often 
meets  with  near  the  remains  of  some  Columban 
Church,  lies  MacCodrum,  the  bard  of  North  Uist,  and 
an  important  contributor  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  Macpherson's  Ossian.  His  grave  is 
covered  with  a  rough  slab  of  gneiss,  without  inscription, 
which  the  poet  himself  picked  up  on  the  shore,  desiring 
that  it  should  be  used  to  mark  his  burying-place. 

But  even  the  memory  of  MacCodrum,  even  the  sight  of 
the  wild  swans  which  frequent  the  lochs,  or  the  glimpse 
of  the  red  deer  in  the  hills,  cannot  redeem  North  Uist 
from  being  the  least  individualized  of  all  the  Islands. 
One  cannot  wholly  escape  from  the  taint  of  Loch  Maddy. 
The  moment  the  islander  ceases  to  be  himself,  his  charm 
has  gone ;  as  an  imitation  mainlander,  still  more  a  low- 
lander,  he  is  a  poor  creature.  Buchanan  puts  this 
forcibly  when  he  says,  "  The  farther  one  recedes  from 
the  seaports,  from  the  large  farms  of  the  wealthy 
tacksmen,  from  the  domain  of  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
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schoolmaster,  the  brighter  do  the  souls  of  the  cottars 
grow,  the  opener  their  hands,  the  purer  their  morals, 
and  the  happier  their  homes.  Whenever  the  great  6t 
little  Sassenach  comes,  he  leaves  a  dirty  trail  like  the 
slime  of  a  snake.  He  it  is  who  abuses  the  people  for 
their  laziness,  points  sneeringly  at  their  poor  houses, 
spits  scorn  on  their  wretchedly  cultivated  scraps  of 
land ;  and  he  it  is  who,  introducing  the  noble  goad  of 
greed,  turns  the  ragged  domestic  virtues  into  well- 
dressed  prostitutes,  heartless  and  eager  for  hire."  {The 
Hebrid  Isles,  p.  195.) 

Strong  language  this,  my  countrymen,  but  we  have 
heard  it  elsewhere  ;  among  the  decaying  races  of  North 
America,  among  the  Europeanized  peoples  of  India,  the 
gin-sodden  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  disappearing 
natives  of  Australasia  !  No  one  is  more  adaptable  than 
the  Highlander,  and  all  over  the  world  we  find  him  in 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust,  perfectly  at  home 
in  changed  surroundings,  and  yet  preserving  his  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  bearing.  It  is  when  he  is 
put  upon  the  defensive,  when  he  and  his  are  mis- 
understood, undervalued,  that  the  worst  in  him  is  called 
out ;  the  indifference  which  leads  to  that  idleness  and 
drunkenness  which  the  Lowlander  associates  but  too 
often  with  the  Highland  gillie,  or  the  suspiciousness  and 
resentfulness  which  leads  Buchanan  to  say  elsewhere  : 
"  Walk  from  one  end  of  the  Uists  to  the  other  and  you 
will  not  meet  a  smiling  face."  The  remark  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  North  Uist,  and  is  not  indeed  wholly 
true  of  the  sister  island,  for  in  both  we  have  seen 
much  fun,  and  life,  and  humour,  though  they  are  not 
displayed  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger  and  the 
indifferent. 

It  is  now,  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Burt  wrote  (op.  cit  Letter  xlii) :  "  It  is  almost 
peculiar  to  these  people   that  the  greatest  beauties  in 
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their  character  have  commonly  been  considered  as 
blemishes.  Among  these,  the  most  prominent  are 
family  pride,  the  love  of  kindred,  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  justice,  and  attachment  to  a  country  which  seems 
to  have  so  few  charms  to  the  inhabitants  of  more 
favoured  regions." 

Still  much  is  left  in  the  remoter  parts  of  North 
Uist.  I  cannot  forget  a  certain  occasion,  when — leaving 
a  breakfast  table  at  which  the  talk  had  been  of  the 
imposition,  the  overcharging,  the  idleness,  the  greed, 
with  which  '*  the  inhabitants  of  more  favoured  regions" 
considered  that  they  had  to  contend  in  these  districts — 
we  made  our  way  in  a  few  hours  to  others  some  dozen 
miles  more  remote.  For  a  whole  day  we  trespassed 
on  the  leisure  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  certain 
kind  friends,  strangers  until  that  day,  working  people, 
fighting  the  battle  of  life  honestly  and  well.  As  we 
were  leaving  I  said  to  my  companion,  "  Now  you  shall 
see  something  you  never  saw  before."  "  Not  unlikely — 
here,"  my  friend  replied.  "  Unlikely  this,  anywhere,"  I 
persisted.  "  You  shall  see  a  schoolboy  refuse  a  tip.''  The 
tip  was  of  a  nature  which  would  have  been  promptly 
accepted  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  but  my  young  friend, 
who  had  probably  never  spent  half-a-crown  for  him- 
self in  his  life,  barely  glanced  at  the  fnore  attractive 
coin,  put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  firmly  declined 
to  accept  it.  When  we  explained  that  we  should  con- 
sider his  doing  so  a  favour  to  ourselves,  that  we  desired 
him  to  exchange  it  for  something  that  would  keep  us  in 
remembrance,  his  innate  courtesy  came  to  our  rescue, 
and  he  accepted  the  position  from  our  own  point  of 
view. 
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LEWIS 

THE  island  of  Lewis,  another  peat  bog  in  the 
Atlantic,  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  of  interest. 
According  to  Martin,  one  should  find  the  traces  of 
sixteen  of  such  Churches  as  we  have  heard  of  in 
Tyree  ;  its  Druidical  stones  are  among  the  most  famous 
in  history  and  are  part  of  the  setting  of  William 
Black's  story,  The  Princess  of  Thule^  incomparably 
his  best  picture  of  Highland  life.  It  contains  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  town  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides, and  some  of  its  wildest  and  most  savage  scenery  ; 
here  one  may  see  the  highest  prosperity,  possibly,  of 
which  these  Islands  are  capable,  and  some  of  the  most 
sordid,  savage  poverty.  It  is,  as  the  people  them- 
selves say,  in  parts,  "  the  farthest  back "  of  all  the 
Islands.  The  trail  of  the  Sassenach  is  over  it,  and  the 
Highlander  inevitably  deteriorates  under  the  influence  of 
the  lowland  sportsman.  He  loses  all  his  characteristic 
attributes  ;  he  puts  out  his  hand,  not  as  elsewhere,  for 
a  friendly  shake,  which  one  soon  learns  never  to  omit, 
but  to  take  a  "  tip."  Other  islanders  know  the  Eng- 
lish for  "  you  are  welcome," — the  Gillie  learns  to  say 
"  I  should  like  to  drink  your  health."  He  leaves  his 
croft  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  hangs  about  the  hotel 
doors,  waiting  for  a  job.  Although  geographically 
more  remote  than  other  islands  already  described,  the 
island  of  Lewis  and  Harris  (for  physically  they  are 
one)  is  more  easily  accessible,  as  the  visitor  for  shoot- 
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ing  or  fishing  can  do  the  greater  part  of  his  journey 
by  train ;  and  even  if  he  choose  the  longer  sea  journey, 
he  may  take  the  Clay^nore  or  the  Claiisynan,  which,  for 
MacBrayne,  are  really  luxurious,  and  make  the  journey 
from  Oban  in  (nominally)  thirty-six  hours. 

The  sport  is  said  to  be  good,  and  probably  the  shoot- 
ing lodges  which  the  proprietor  has  scattered  about  the 
island  have  been  an  excellent  investment,  and  g^ve  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  English  sportsman,  only, 
for  some  of  us,  they  have  spoilt  the  island,  just  as  the 
Glasgow  excursionist  has  spoilt  St.  Kilda. 

Moreover,   the   Lews   is  a  Free  Kirk  island.     I  have 
left  this  fact  to  the  last,  but  oven  at  the  risk  of  being 
suspected  of  religious  prejudice,  the  statement  must  be 
added   to   the   list  of  drawbacks.     From  the  religious 
point  of  view  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Free 
Church,   to   which  belong   many   of    my  most   valued 
friends.     I  have  never  really  grasped  the  varieties   of 
Presbyterianism,  except  that   "the  New   Presbyterian 
eats  hot  roast  beef  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  Old  Presby- 
terian  eats  cold  roast  beef  on  the  Sabbath"  ;  and  now 
that  the  Free  Church  has  amalgamated  with  the  United 
Presbyterians,    there   is  one   variety   the  less   to   take 
account   of.     My    quarrel    with    Free    Churchmen    is 
purely  intellectual,  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  anthropologist  and  the  antiquarian.     They  are  the 
enemies  of  romance  and  of  the  beautiful.     They  have 
banished  the  bagpipes  and  the  violin.     They  forbid  dan- 
cing and  merry-making  ;  they  have  dried  up  the  springs 
of  the  Ceilidh,  and  have  denounced  the  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Lachlin  men,  and  the  traditions  of  witch- 
craft and  second-sight.     They  are  the  apostles  of  the 
common-place,   excellent   in   its   way,    but   having,   by 
rights,  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  Outer  Isles  ! 

Mr.    Anderson  Smith,    in    his    Leicimana,    the    only 
modem  book  of  interest  about  this  island,  tells  a  story 
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of  a  lame  boy  at  Shawbost  who  "had  bought  a  fiddle 
to  solace  himself  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  but 
the  Elders  forced  him  to  dispose  of  it,  and  not  a  man 
now  plays  anything  but  a  Jews'  harp  among  the 
natives  of  the  west.  Everything  that  dark  superstition 
and  a  severe  creed  can  do  has  been  done  to  oppress  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  but  Celtic  blood  will  show." 

That  is  the  only  consolation.  Nature  and  tempera- 
ment will  have  their  way,  and  we  hear  on  excellent 
authority  that  when  the  Minister  and  Elders  remove 
themselves  from  the  scene  of  a  wedding,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  guests  to  hang  plaids  over  door 
and  window  to  deaden  sound,  and  screen  the  festive 
lights,  and  (taking  turns  to  watch  outside)  to  draw 
the  fiddle  from  its  hiding-place  (probably  too  the 
whisky  bottle),  and  clearing  the  house  for  a  dance,  to 
"  play  at "  bringing  back  the  old  times  when,  under  a 
more  genial  faith,  the  world  was  young  and  hearts 
were  merry.  Even  the  weekly  recurrence  of  the  Free 
Church  Sunday  cannot  but  have  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  lives  of  the  people.  Everywhere,  and  among 
all  creeds,  Sunday  in  the  Highlands  is  kept  with 
reverence   and   Godly  fear,^    but  the  sacred  festival  is 

*  The  observance  of  Sunday  is  an  old  and  very  strict  tradition  of 
the  Church,  and  there  are  many  rhymes  and  stories  of  supernatural 
appearances  to  those  breaking  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme  known  as  the  **  Lay  of  Sunday,"  of  which 
Father  Allan  has  collected  some  fragments. 

O  bright  God, 
Give  truth  and  strength  to  help  the  Christian ; 

Sunday  was  bom  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  with  gold-yellow  hair  ; 

Sunday  was  born  Christ 
For  honour  to  us ; 

Sunday,  the  seventh  day. 
Ordained  of  Christ  for  each. 

To  preserve  life  only 
That  all  should  take  their  breath. 

Taking  no  work  from  ox  or  man. 
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here  degraded  by  superstition  into  a  day  of  starvation 
for  soul  and  spirit.  We  happened  to  be  at  Stornoway 
last  June  when  a  week  of  rough  weather  had  driven 
away  many  of  the  east-coast  fishing  boats,  after  which 
followed  a  calm  and  beautiful  Sunday.  A  fellow- 
guest  in  our  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Royal  Hotel 

Mary  ordained  that  it  should  be 

Without  spinning  of  thread,  silk  or  wool. 
Without  cleaning  of  house,  without  reaping, 

Without  kiln,  without  mill, 
Without  rowing,  without  fishing. 

Without  hastening  to  the  hunt. 

Or  whittling  with  pegs. 

Whoever  would  keep  Sunday, 

*Twere  smooth  and  lasting  for  him. 
From  the  sundown  of  Saturday 

Till  the  rising  of  Monday  ; 
He  would  have  value,  therefor  ; 

There  would  be  fruitfulness  after  the  plough. 
And  fish  in  the  river,  newly  run  from  the  sea. 

The  water  of  Sunday,  warm  as  honey  : 
Whoever  shall  drink  it  as  a  draught 

Will  get  healing  without  harm 
From  every  illness  that  may  be  upon  him. 

The  wailing  of  Sunday,  let  it  l>e  brief, 

[The  reference  is  evidently  to  hired  mourners,] 

Not  raising  it  in  an  unseemly  hour ; 
Let  us  rather  wail  early  on  Monday, 
And  wail  not  at  all  on  Sunday. 

[The  next  lines  are  very  obscure  and  are  omitted.] 

Not  listening  to  the  babbling  of  strangers, 

Nor  to  common,  idle  talk. 
Lawful  is  it  to  g^iard  the  crops  on  a  high  hill. 

To  fetch  a  leach  for  a  violent  ailment, 
To  lead  a  cow  to  a  strong  bull, 

Far  or  near  though  the  way  may  be ; 
And  to  let  a  boat  sail  under  canvas 

To  the  land  of  its  home  from  strange  parts. 

Whoever  remembers  my  lay 
Let  him  recite  it  each  Monday  night. 

That  the  blessing  of  Michael  may  be  upon  him. 
And  that  he  may  never  see  hell. 
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reported  at  breakfast  that  he  had  innocently  observed 
to  one  of  the  fishermen  to  whom  the  past  week  had 
brought  serious  loss,  *'  We  want  some  days  like  this 
for  the  fishing,"  and  had  promptly  received  the  re- 
proof, "  Is  this  a  day  to  be  talking  about  days  ? " 

Norman  Macleod,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland 
Parish,  a  matchless  epic  of  Highland  life,  gives  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  manse  of  the 
Established  Church.  "  One  cottager  could  play  the  bag- 
pipe, another  the  fiddle.  The  Minister  was  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  latter,  and  to  have  his  children 
dancing  in  the  evening  was  his  delight.  If  strangers 
were  present,  so  much  the  better.  He  had  not  an 
atom  of  that  proud  fanaticism  which  connects  religion 
with  suffering,  as  suffering,  apart  from  its  cause  .  .. 
A  minister  in  a  remote  island  parish  once  informed  me 
that  '  on  religious  grounds,'  he  had  broken  the  only 
fiddle  in  the  island  !  His  notion  of  religion,  I  fear,  is 
not  rare  among  his  brethren  in  the  far  west  and  north. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  admirable 
volumes  on  The  Tales  of  the  Highlands,  that  the  old 
songs  and  tales  are  also  being  put  under  the  clerical 
ban  in  some  districts,  as  being  too  secular  and  profane 
for  the  pious  inhabitants.  What  next?  are  the  singing- 
birds  to  be  shot  by  the  kirk  sessions  ?  " 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  endorse  the  account 
given  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  Highlands  by  William 
Black,  who  had  seen  something  of  life  in  the  Lews 
{In  Far  Lochaber,  chap,  iii.),  one  cannot  but  feel  the 
intense  contrast  between  this  island  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  or  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  still 
allow  the  liberty  of    the  subject. 

The  depression  of  the  Lewis  people  is  intellectual 
rather  than  physical,  and  all  the  greater  because,  as 
will  be  shown,  they  are  an  intelligent   race,   with  the 
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Tyree  thirst  for  education.  In  spite  of  much  apparent 
poverty,  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  and  chiefly 
shown  in  disorder  and  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
homes,  the  Lewis  people  have  no  such  record  of  suffer- 
ing and  injustice  as  those  of  South  Uist  and  Barra, 

The  island  has,  of  course,  had  its  vicissitudes,  but  on 
the  whole  the  proprietors  have  been  for  long  well 
spoken  of.  In  a  Description  of  Letvis  by  an  Indiceller 
there,  1673,  we  read  that  it  is  "a  fertile  soyl  for  bean 
and  oats,"  "  plentiful  in  all  sorts  of  cattle,  such  as  kyne, 
sheep,  goat,  horse.  It  is  also  plentiful  of  all  sorts  of 
wyld  foul,  such  as  wilde  goose,  duck,  drake,  whape, 
pliver,  murefoul,  and  the  lyke.  It  is  also  served  with 
a  most  plentiful  forest  of  deir ....  But  of  all  the 
properties  of  the  countrie,  the  great  trade  of  fishing  is 
not  the  least,  wherein  it  exceeds  anie  countrie  in  Scot- 
land for  herine,  cod,  ling,  salmon,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
smaller  fishes." 

Moreover,  **  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  established  a  school 
where  the  gentlemen's  sons  and  daughters  are  bred  to  the 
great  good  and  comfort  of  that  people,  so  that  there  are 
few  families  but  at  least  the  maister  can  read  and  write. 
I  do  remember  in  my  own  time  that  there  was  not  three 
in  all  the  countrie  that  knew  A  B  by  a  Bible." 

At  a  later  period  we  read  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account^ 
1797:  "  Seaforth  Lodge  is  now  the  abode  of  Col.  Francis 
Humberstone  Mackenzie,  who  with  his  lady  took 
pleasure  in  directing  and  superintending  their  people 
to  habits  of  industry  and  happiness,  until  he  was  called 
away  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  to  serve 
his  King  and  country,  by  raising  two  battalions  of 
infantry  for  Government." 

The  lady  in  question  established  spinning  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  and  receives  an  amusing 
contemporary  tribute  : 

"  The   memory  of   the  haughty,   and  of    course  the 
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cruel-hearted  daughters  of  dissipation,  shall  be  utterly- 
forgotten,  or  if  mentioned,  shall  be  mentioned  with 
abhorrence ;  whilst  that  of  the  generous,  whose  kind 
efforts  are  well  directed  for  the  permanent  good  of 
mankind,  shall  be  blessed  on  the  earth  for  many- 
succeeding  ages." 

Times  change  and  we  with  them.  This  guileless 
author  did  not  foresee  the  time  when  "philanthropy" 
would  be  a  recognized  method  of  whitewashing  "  the 
haughty  daughters  of  dissipation,"  and  a  valuable 
advertisement  for  those  anxious  to  get  into  society ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  of  the 
oppression  of  the  tacksman,  Seaforth  alone  allowed  no 
subtenant,  but  dealt  direct  with  every  one  on  his  estate. 
Moreover,  "  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  gives  every  head 
of  a  family  one  guinea  to  encourage  them  to  remove 
[from  miserable  huts  on  the  north  side  to  better  ones 
east  on  the  shore].  He  gives  those  poor  people  twenty 
years*  lease  of  their  dwelling-places,  to  each  of  which  a 
small  garden  is  joined,  and  they  pay  three  Scotch  merks 
yearly  for  every  such  house-room  and  garden.  He  gives 
them  full  liberty  to  cultivate  as  much  as  they  can  of  a 
neighbouring  moor,  and  exacts  no  rent  for  seven  years 
for  such  parts  thereof  as  they  bring  into  culture." 

The  title  of  the  Seaforth  family,  forfeited  after  the 
'45,  was  restored  to  the  laird  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
in  1797,  and  he  became  the  sixth  and  last  Earl  of 
Seaforth. 

The  story  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  family  property  in 
Lewis  and  elsewhere,  is  too  romantic  to  be  passed  over, 
and  is  perhaps  the  more  interesting  as  forming  part  of 
the  history  of  an  island  in  which  romance,  and 
especially  the  romance  of  second-sight,  is  no  longer 
tolerated. 

The  name  of  Coinneach  Odhar,  known  as  the 
"Brahan  Seer,"  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  account 
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of  Lewis,  if.  only  because  the  real  place  of  his  birth 
seems  likely  to  be  forgotten  on  account  of  his  more 
familiar  association  with  Brahan,  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  Seaforth,  to  whom  so  many  of  his  predictions  refer, 
and  who,  as  proprietors  of  Lewis,  had  very  naturally  a 
special  claim  upon  the  interest  and  attention  of  one 
who  was  brought  up  on  their  estates,  and  belonged  to 
their  clan. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  better  known  as  Coinneach 
Odhar,  was  born  at  Baile  na  Cille,  in  the  parish  of  Uig, 
a  remote  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  where  he 
remained  till  he  was  grown  up,  when  he  went  to  work 
as  a  farm  labourer,  near  Loch  Ussie  on  the  Brahan  estate 
in  Ross-shire. 

There  are  various  wild  stories  as  to  the  occasion, 
when,  a  lad  in  his  teens,  he  acquired  the  power  of 
divination,  all  centred  round  the  possession  of  a  certain 
stone  of  miraculous  origin.  That  narrated  by  Hugh 
Miller  in  his  Scenes  and  Legends  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land is  the  most  commonly  quoted,  and  refers  the  gift 
to  a  period  after  he  had  left  the  island  of  Lewis,  when, 
on  awaking  from  sleep  upon  a  fairy  hillock,  he  found 
upon  his  person  **  a  beautiful  smooth  stone  resembling 
a  pearl,  but  much  larger  "  ;  according  to  other  versions, 
the  stone  was  blue  and  had  a  hole  through  its  centre. 

*'He  is,"  says  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  The  Prophecies 
of  the  Brahan  Seer,  "  beyond  comparison  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  Highland  Seers,  and  his  prophe- 
cies have  been  known  throughout  all  the  country  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  popular  faith  in  them 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  strong  and  wide- 
spread. Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Mr. 
Morritt,  Lockhart,  and  other  contemporaries  of  the  last 
of  the  Seaforths,"  firmly  believed  in  them.  Many  of 
them  were  well  known,  and  recited  from  generation  to 
generation,    two  centuries   before    they  were  fulfilled. 
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Some  of  thorn  have  been  fulfilled  in  our  own  day,  and 
many  are  still  unfulfilled. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  those  who  quote  the 
Seer's  predictions  to  suppose  that  he  brought  about 
some  of  the  evil  which  he  predicted,  and  to 
represent  that  the  downfall  of  the  Mackenzies  of 
Seaforth  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  property, 
including  the  sale  of  the  island  of  Lewis  to  Sir  James 
Matheson,  was  a  revenge  for  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the 
wife  of  the  third  Earl,  which  would  be  a  very  literal 
visiting  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

The  story  is,  that  Earl  Kenneth  had  occasion  to  visit 
Paris  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  His  pro- 
longed absence  in  the  gay  city  causing  much  anxiety  to 
his  countess,  she  sent  for  the  Seer  and  asked  him  to  give 
an  account  of  her  lord's  interests  and  occupations. 
Applying  the  divination  stone  to  his  eye,  Kenneth 
somewhat  unwillingly  described  some  of  the  gay  and 
not  very  creditable  scenes  in  which  he  saw  his  chief 
engaged. 

The  lady  perceived  that  her  husband's  desertion  of 
her  would  become  a  widespread  scandal,  only  to  be 
averted  by  branding  the  Seer  as  a  liar  and  a  defamer 
of  his  chief,  with  which  idea  she  doomed  him  to  an 
instant  and  horrible  death. 

*'  Such  a  stretch  of  feudal  oppression,"  says  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  "  at  a  time  so  little  remote  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  may  seem  strange.  A  castle  may  be  pointed 
out,  viz. :  Menzies  Castle,  much  less  remote  from  the 
seat  of  authority,  and  the  courts  of  law,  than  Brahan, 
where,  half  a  century  later,  an  odious  vassal  was  starved 
to  death  by  order  of  the  wife  of  the  chief,  the  sister  of 
the  *  great  and  patriotic'  Duke  of  Argyll." 

When  Coinneach  found  that  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  either  from  the  vindictive  lady  or  her  sub- 
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servient  vassals,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  He 
drew  forth  his  white  stone,  so  long  the  instrument  of 
his  supernatural  intelligence,  and  once  more  applying  it 
to  his  eye,  said  : 

"  I  see  into  the  far  future,  and  I  read  the  doom  of  the 
race  of  my  oppressor.  The  long-descended  lines  of 
Seaforth  will,  ere  many  generations  have  passed,  end  in 
extinction  and  in  sorrow,  I  see  a  chief,  the  last  of  his 
house,  both  deaf  and  dumb.  He  will  be  the  father  of 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  he  will  follow  to  the  tomb.  He 
will  live  careworn  and  die  mourning,  knowing  that  the 
honours  of  his  line  are  to  be  extinguished  for  ever,  and 
that  no  future  chief  of  the  Mackenzies  shall  bear  rule 
at  Brahan  or  in  Kintail.  After  lamenting  over  the  last 
and  most  promising  of  his  sons  he  himself  shall  sink 
into  the  grave,  and  the  remnant  of  his  possessions  shall 
be  inherited  by  a  white-coifed  lassie  from  the  east,  and 
she  is  to  kill  her  sister.  And  as  a  sign  by  which  it  may 
be  known  that  these  things  are  coming  to  pass,  there 
shall  be  four  great  lairds  in  the  days  of  the  last  deaf 
and  dumb  Seaforth — Gairloch,  Chisholm,  Grant  and 
Raasay — of  whom  one  shall  bo  buck-toothed,  another 
hare-lipped,  another  half-witted,  and  the  fourth 
a  stammerer.  Chiefs  distinguished  by  these  personal 
marks  shall  be  the  allies  and  neighbours  of  the  last 
Seaforth,  and  when  he  looks  around  him  and  sees  them 
he  may  know  that  his  sons  are  doomed  to  death,  that 
his  broad  lands  shall  i)ass  away  to  the  stranger,  and 
that  his  race  shall  come  to  an  end." 

Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  Vicissitudes  of  FainilieSj 
remarks  :  "With  regard  to  the  four  Highland  lairds  who 
were  to  be  buck-toothed,  etc.,  I  am  uncertain  which  was 
which.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  four  lairds  were 
marked  by  the  above-mentioned  distinguishing  personal 
peculiarities,  and  all  four  were  contemporaries  of  the 
last  of  the  Seaforths.'' 
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Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  author  of  The  History  of 
the  Mackenzies,  believes  that  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie,  of 
Gairloch,  was  the  buck-tooth  laird,  the  Chisholm  the 
hare-lipped,  Grant  the  half-witted,  and  Raasay  the 
stammerer. 

Francis  Humberston  Mackenzie,  the  last  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  became  deaf  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
and  by  degrees  lost  the  use  of  his  speech.  Neverthe- 
less he  raised  a  regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  European  War,  in  1797  he  was  created  a  British 
peer,  in  1800  became  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  in 
1808  was  made  a  Lieutenant-General.  He  survived  his 
four  sons,  but  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  1815,  the 
last  male  representative  of  his  race.  His  modern  title 
became  extinct,  the  chiefdom  passed  away  to  a  very 
remote  collateral  who  succeeded  to  no  portion  of  the 
property.  He  was  thus  lamented  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott : 

Thy  sons  rose  ai*oiin(l  thee  in  light  and  in  love, 
All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend  could  approve  ; 
What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  soitows  to  t^ll, 
In  the  springtime  of  youth  and  of  promise  they  fell! 
Of  the  line  of  Mac  Kenneth  remains  not  a  male 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Kintail. 

The  Seaforth  estates  were  inherited  by  his  eldest 
surviving  daughter,  Lady  Hood,  who  was  returning 
from  India  a  newly-made  widow — "the  white-coifed 
lassie  from  the  East."  Some  few  years  later  she 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  her  younger 
sister  from  an  accident  to  a  carriage  which  she  was 
driving  at  the  time. 

These  events  greatly  interested  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  wrote  to  Mr.  Morritt : 

"Our  friend  Lady  Hood  will  now  be  Cabarfeidh 
(=stag-head,  the  Celtic  designation  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Clan,  taken  from  the  family  crest)  .  .  .  there  are 
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few  situations  in  which  the  cleverest  women  are  so 
apt  to  be  imposed  upon  as  in  the  .management  of 
landed  property,  especially  of  a  Highland  estate.  I 
do  fear  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  that 
when  there  should  be  a  deaf  Cabarfeidh  the  house 
was  to  fall." 

The  fall  soon  followed.  Lady  Hood  married  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Mackenzie.  Lord 
Seaforth  had  already  sold  a  part  of  Kintail.  The 
remaining  portion,  the  property  in  Ross,  the  church 
lands  of  Chanonry,  the  Barony  of  Pluscarden,  and  the 
island  of  Lewis  were  disposed  of  one  after  the  other. 
All  that  remains  are  the  ruins  of  Brahan  Castle,  and 
a  last  fraction  of  property  now  in  the  hands  of 
trustees. 

Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Scott,  remarks :  "  Mr. 
Morritt  can  testify  thus  far,  that  he  heard  the 
prophecy  quoted  in  the  Highlands  at  a  time  when 
Lord  Seaforth  had  two  sons  alive  and  in  good  health, 
and  that  it  was  certainly  not  made  after  the  event," 
and  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  Scott  and  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  were  most  certainly  convinced  of  its  truth, 
as  were  also  many  others  who  had  watched  the  latter 
days  of  Seaforth  in  the  light  of  these  predictions. 

The  late  Duncan  Davidson  of  TuUoch,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County  of  Ross,  wrote  (May  21,  1878), 
"  Many  of  these  prophecies  I  heard  of  upwards  of 
seventy  years  ago,  and  when  many  of  them  were  not 
fulfilled,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Seaforth  surviving  his 
sons,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie's  accident  near 
Brahan,  by  which  Miss  Caroline  Mackenzie  was  killed." 
He  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Brahan  Castle,  and  often 
heard  the  predictions  discussed  among  members  of 
the  family.  (Cf.  Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Mac- 
kenzies,  p.  267.) 

A  prophecy  which  has  been  handed  down  in  Gaelic 
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verse   relates   to    another    branch    of    the  family,  the 
Mackeuzies  of  Rosehaugh  : 

The  heir  of  the  Mackenzies  will  take 

A  white  rook  out  of  the  wood, 

And  will  take  a  wife  from  a  music-house 

With  his  people  against  him. 

And  the  Heir  will  be  great 

In  deeds  and  as  an  orator 

When  the  Pope  in  Rome 

Will  be  thrown  oflP  his  throne. 

Over  opposite  Creagh-a-chow 

Will  dwell  a  little  lean  tailor, 

Foolish  James  will  be  the  Laird 

(When  Wise  James  is  the  measurer) 

Who  will  ride  without  a  bridle 

The  wild  colt  of  his  choice. 

But  foolish  pride,  without  sense. 

Will  put  in  the  place  of  the  seed  of  the  deer 

the  seed  of  the  goat 
And  the  beautiful  Black  Isle  will  fall 
Under  the  rule  of  the  fishermen  of  Avoch. 

We  can  hear  of  no  tradition  of  any  literal  taking 
of  a  white  rook  out  of  the  wood,^  One  of  the 
Rosehaugh  Mackenzies  is  said  to  have  married  a  girl 
from  a  music  hall,  for  which  his  people  were  natu- 
rally "  against  him."  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland,  was  celebrated  as  an  orator, 
though  he  lived  before  the  Pope  suffered  the  loss  of 
his  temporal  power.  Mr.  Maclennan  of  Rosehaugh, 
who  says  that  he  has  heard  these  lines  discussed  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  explains  that  the  lean  tailor  was 
a  pious  man  who  frequently  remonstrated  with  the 
Laird  of  Rosehaugh,  known  as  Foolish  James,  as  also 
did    Wise    James,    one    James    Maclaren,    who    often 

*  There  is  an  old  prophecy  long  current  in  South  Uist  as  to  the 
signs  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  there,  one  of  which  was 
also  the  appearance  of  a  white  crow.  An  old  man  related  to  Father 
Allan  MacdonaUl  that  he  himself  saw  this  at  Kilbride  the  year  it  was 
lost  to  the  old  family.  He  says  it  was  not  wholly  white,  but  only  as 
compared  with  any  other  crow.  He  is  sure  it  was  a  crow,  "  it  had 
the  same  style  of  conversation." 
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rebuked  him  for  the  freedom  he  allowed  to  his  wife, 
"  the  wild  colt "  whom  he  chose  from  the  music  hall. 
None  can  deny  that  the  ruin  of  the  Mackenzies, 
whose  armorial  bearings  are  the  deer's  head  with  his 
horns,  was  brought  about  by  "foolish  pride  without 
sense."  The  arms  of  the  Fletchers  are  a  goat,  and  as 
they  now  rule  in  Rosehaugh,  the  seed  of  the  goat 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  seed 
of  the  deer.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  details 
of  this  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  the  fact  that  the 
proprietor  of  Rosehaugh,  who  in  1856  assumed  the 
name  of  Fletcher,  is  the  son  of  an  Avoch  fisherman 
of  the  more  humble  patronymic  of  Jack. 

Though,  from  the  first,  the  personal  relations  of  the 
people  with  the  new  proprietors  have  never  been  other 
than  friendly,  there  has  been  in  Lewis,  as  elsewhere,  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  on  the  subject  of  the  land, 
and  in  some  degree  the  same  mistake  of  expecting  a 
people,  whose  instincts  and  hereditary  tendency  are 
those  of  crofters,  to  become  fishermen,  only  because  it 
suited  the  proprietors  to  subtract  land  for  sport  and  for 
large  farms. 

Mr.  Anderson  Smith,  an  expert  in  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion, testifies  that  **  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
fisheries,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  alone  capable  of 
supporting  such  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Celtic  races  never  seem  to  become 
thorough  seamen.  They  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  to 
which,  in  general,  they  are  passionately  attached.'* 
Hence  there  was,  even  in  the  Lews,  work  for  the 
Crofter  Commission,  and  the  usual  evidence  was 
extracted  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  recent  times. 

"  My  recollections  of  Lewis  go  back  for  seventy  years," 
says  an  aged  Free  Church  minister.  "  How  different 
the  comfort  and  circumstances  of  the  population  of  sixty 
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years  ago !  All  the  people  were  then  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative comfort,  having  arable  land  and  hill  pasture 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  whereas  now  poverty  and  want 
largely  predominate. 

**  Increase  of  population  cannot  here  be  the  cause  of 
the  immense  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  present  population  (1883)  of  3,489  is  only  some  488 
more  than  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  parish  had 
a  population  of  3,041,  and  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  were  much  more  comfortable.  And  this  is 
so  in  the  face  of  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
fishing  industry  since  1831,  affording  a  source  of  income 
to  the  people  many  times  larger  now  than  it  was  then. 
Why,  then,  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  people  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  then  ?  Simply  because 
the  large  reaches  of  pasture  ground  then  in  their  pos- 
session have  been  taken  from  the  people  since  and  are 
formed  into  sheep  walks  and  deer  forests."  The  same 
witness  testifies  that  out  of  £20,000  rental  yielded  by 
the  island,  £12,000  comes  from  sportsmen  and  a  few 
large  farmers,  though  all  the  land  now  in  possession  of 
these  farmers,  except  what  was  reclaimed  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Matheson,  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  present  crofter  population. 

Or,  again,  what  says  the  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Stornoway,  the  very  centre  of 
the  fishing  industry? 

**  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the  real  state  of 
the  Highland  crofters  that  the  Commission  has  not  been 
appointed  a  day  too  soon.  Fifty  or  forty  years  ago  they 
were  quite  comfortable  and  able  to  live  well,  but 
now  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  a  bare  living." 

Another  witness,  a  solicitor,  who  had  lived  for  fifty 
years  in  the  island,  set  forth  various  grievances  of 
the  Crofters :  that  the  statistics  presented  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  that  they  are  "  virtually  factorial 
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figures,  that  families  increase  and  holdings  diminish.** 
It .  was  further  asserted  that  emigration  was  no 
remedy  in  this  island,  that  "  for  many  a  year  to 
come  every  able-bodied  man,  with  a  taste  for  the  sea  is 
required  in  Lewis." 

The  presence  of  the  sportsman  is  sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  the  discontent  in  Lewis, 
for  he  is  not  even  of  use  as  an  employer  of 
labour.  He  is  naturally  a  passing  visitor,  whose  pre- 
sence is  disturbing  rather  than  productive,  and  who 
probably,  with  mistaken  generosity,  overpays  the  few 
persons  he  employs,  and  unfits  them  doubly  for  their 
ordinary  occupations. 

In  all  the  complaints  made  there  is  nothing  that  is 
personal.  Unlike  other  new  proprietors,  the  Mathe- 
son  family,  including  the  late  proprietor.  Lady 
Matheson,  are  spoken  of  with  unfailing  respect,  and 
it  will  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  dreary  years  of 
1846-7  when  others  thought  only  of  promoting  emigra- 
tion, voluntary  or  involuntary.  Sir  James  Matheson 
brought  all  his  resources  to  the  help  of  the  famish- 
ing islanders. 

The  original  possessors  of  the  island  were  the 
Macleods,  and  some  small  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
still  testify  to  their  existence.  There  is  a  tradition  of 
another  tower  "built  by  Cromwell  to  awe  the  neigh- 
bourhood," but  its  very  site  is  now  uncertain. 

The  old  Seaforth  Lodge  is  now  superseded  by  a 
modem  "  Castle,"  which,  if  not  in  itself  of  very  impos- 
ing appearance,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  most 
beautiful  situation,  surrounded  not  only  by  glorious 
and    extensive  woods,  ^  but  even  by    a   flower   garden 

*  These  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  as  we  read  in 
the  Old  Statisticttl  Account  that  the  proprietor  had  planted  some 
trees  near  the  house,  but  all  had  failed  except  the  allar  [?  alder],  and 
mountain  ash  or  rhodin  [rowan  tree]. 
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which  might  be  the  pride  of  any  nobleman  s  seat  in 
Britain,  and  which  in  these  latitudes  is  especially- 
remarkable  as  a  triumph  of  taste,  industry,  and  per- 
severance. The  islanders  are  allowed  access  to  the 
grounds  within  certain  reasonable  limitations,  and 
such  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  mind  over  matter 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  beauty-loving 
Celt. 

The  Castle  contains  nothing  of  special  interest  unless 
it  be  a  china  bedstead,  at  which  one  gazes  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  at  the  full-rigged  ships  which  a 
sailor  brings  home  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  necked 
bottle.  As  it  is  alleged  of  a  certain  boat,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  in  which  we  crossed  over  to  this 
island  from  Skye,  that  at  a  particular  period  of  the 
voyage  even  the  crew  take  to  their  beds,  and  as  we  can 
testify  to  the  sufferings  of  even  certain  oflBcers  of  His 
Majesty's  Royal  Navy  on  the  same  occasion,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  a  china  bedstead  arrived  on  the  island  of 
Lewis  seems  to  be  beyond  solution. 

Stories  are  still  current  about  one  Eonachan  Dubh, 
a  factor  to  Lord  Seaforth,  who  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  **  character."  He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  seems  to  have  prospered,  for  he  had  a  cow  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Returning  from  Brahan 
Castle  one  day,  he  was  a^sked  what  fine  things  he  had 
seen  there,  and  replied,  "I  saw  tongs  with  a  crown 
[i.e.  tongs  with  rounded  ends  like  crown  pieces],  a  goad 
for  embers  [a  poker],  and  a  spoon  for  ashes  [shovel]." 

The  saying  common  among  the  other  Islands,  that 
the  people  of  Lewis  are  **  very  far  back,"  points  to 
another  of  the  anomalies  characteristic  of  the  island, 
its  mixture  of  culture  and  superstition,  prosperity  and 
squalor.  The  houses  are  certainly  among  the  worst 
we  have  seen,  but  the  appearance  of  the  people 
themselves  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  population 
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of  South  Uist  or  Barra,  where  the  houses  are  often 
equally  wretched.  We  read  that  in  1845  there  were 
sixty-seTen  slated  houses  in  Stomoway,  generally  of 
two  stories  high,  and  a  garret ;  that  there  was  "  a 
cuBtom  house,  a  town  house,  an  assembly  room  and  two 
schoolrooms,  one  attorney,  and  one  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  without  an  individual  of  a  flock,"  from  which 
we  may  gather  that  Protestantism  gained  an  early 
hold  upon  the  island.  Mr.  Anderson  Smith  (1874) 
tells  us  that  fifty  years  before  there  was  only  one 
bowl   to  drink   out  of   in  the  Carloway   district,    and 
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that  when  the  minister  came  from  Lochs  every  third 
Sunday,  it  hod  to  be  sent  for  from  Dalebeg,  three 
miles  away ;  the  people  ate  out  of  a  trough,  such  as 
we  have  seen  (though  not  now  in  use)  in  Eriskay. 
Whisky  was  made  from  oats,  which  were  cut  with 
a  sickle,  but  the  barley  crop  was  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  The  grain,  if  wanted  at  once,  was  dried  in  a 
pot  over  the  fire,  and  ground  in  a  handmill,  but 
generally  there  was  a  kiln  or  tw^o  in  every  township. 
A  field  is   still    shown,    called    the   "  tea  field,"  on 
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account  of  its  having  been  manured  with  tea  from 
a  wreck,  which  the  people  did  not  know  how  other- 
wise to  utilize.  Some  queer  things  come  of  wrecks. 
A  doctor  in  one  of  the  Islands  told  us  he  had  lately 
seen  the  Bay  strewn  with  thousands  of  pills  of  a  much 
advertised  variety,  which  were  being  eagerly  collected. 
Professional  etiquette  would  not  admit  of  his  grati- 
fying our  curiosity  as  to  the  effect  of  the  salvage 
upon  his  practice. 

The  people  of  Lewis  are  said  to  be  extremely 
healthy,  and,  especially  in  the  district  of  Uig,  there  are 
records  of  considerable  longevity;  it  is  said  too  that 
tubercular  consumption  is  unknown,  except  when  intro- 
duced from  towns  on  the  mainland.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  tradition  of  a  disease  which  seized  new-born 
infants  about  the  fifth  night  after  their  birth,  and  from 
which  no  case  of  recovery  is  recorded.  The  infants 
of  aliens  did  not  suffer ;  evidence  was  conflicting  as 
to  whether  this  still  continues. 

Unlike  other  islands,  where  the  difficulty  is,  and  has 
long  been,  to  get  work,  as  late  as  1845  we  hear  of 
labour  being  very  scarce,  principally  on  account  of 
the  fishing,  but  also  of  levies  for  the  services.  Wages 
at  that  period  were  sixpence  a  day,  with  two  meals 
of  meat  and  a  dram,  or  eightpence  without ;  which 
does  not  suggest  that  li\'ing  was  dear  half-a-century 
ago. 

The  excellent  roads  now  to  be  found  all  over  the 
island  were  begun  in  1741.  We  read,  about  the  same 
time,  that  fine  hares  had  lately  been  introduced  by 
Seaforth,  but  that  there  were  **no  partridges,  robins, 
rooks  or  magpies." 

In  1759  a  fortnightly  post  was  established  which 
soon  became  weekly  {Old,  Stat  Ace),  We  hear  that 
there  were  twelve  large  farms  and  that  some  of  the 
land  was  worth  36«.  an  acre. 
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The  peat  in  Lewis  seemed  to  us  very  poor,  and  it 
burnt  with  diflBculty.  Indeed  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in 
Stomoway  we  had  coal  fires,  the  only  place  in  the 
Hebrides  except  Tyree  w^here  wo  did  not  find  peat.  The 
peat  beds  in  Lewis  seem  to  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  island,  but  we  were  told  that  they  were  only  about 
six  feet  deep  and  soon  exhausted.  Stomoway,  Gross 
and  the  peninsula  of  Ey  are  the  only  districts  where 
any  sort  of  fertility  is  apparent. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  extraordinarily  little  crime  in 
Lewis,  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
Hebrides,^  The  people  are  not  litigious,  which  is 
fortunate,  considering  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  no  sheriff  at  all  in  those  islands, 
which  belong  to  Inverness.  Part  of  Lewis  belongs 
to  Ross  and  there  may  be  special  arrangements 
for  this  bit  of  country ;  otherwise  any  one  in  the 
Long  Island  down  to  Barra  Head  could  not  seek  for 
justice  nearer  than  Portree  in  Skye.  It  transpired 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Crofter  Commission  that  a 
certain  factor  in  the  Lews  had  boasted  of  appearing  in 
sixteen  capacities  at  the  same  time,  including  that  of 
clerk  of  the  School  Board,  distributor  of  stamps,  clerk 
of  the  Harbour  Trusts,  collector  of  rates  and  local 
bank  agent. 

It  is  said  that  Lewis  was  one  of  the  latest  settled 
of  all  the  islands  ;  whether  as  being  nearest  to  Norway 
and  the  more  subject  to  raids  from  the  Vikings,  or  as 

*  Andi'ew  Henderson,  the  severe  critic  of  Doctor  Johnson's 
Ttnvels,  remarks  that  **  fewer  people  come  to  an  untimely  end  in 
Scotland  in  thirty  yeai's  than  at  Tyburn  in  one ;  and  Burt,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  an  English  contractor  visiting  the 
Highlands  on  business,  observes  some  twenty  years  later :  **  We 
may  venture  to  affirm  that  ten  Yorkshiremen  lost  then*  lives  for 
hoi*se-stealing  for  one  Highlander  that  died  in  a  case  of  cattle- 
lifting." 
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furthest    from    lona    and    therefore    from    civilizing 
influences,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 

According  to  the  "Indweller,"  himself  a  Morison, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lewis  are  descended  from  three 
sources  :  "(1)  Mores  (now  Morison),  son  of  Renannus, 
natural  son  to  one  of  the  Kings  of  Norway.  (2)  Iskair 
MacAulay,  an  Irishman.  (3)  Macnaicle,  whose  only 
daughter  Torquile  [descended  also  from  the  King  of 
Norway]  did  violently  cut  off  immediately  the  whole 
race  of  Macnaicle." 

I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  headmaster 
of  the  Nicolson  Institute  at  Stornoway,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  summary  of  the  patronymics  of  the 
island  as  represented  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  from 
which  one  or  two  interesting  historical  facts  may  be 
inferred. 

The  Morisons  (or  Mores)  are  indeed  fairly  numerous  ; 
239  children  of  that  name  come  from  the  three 
parishes  of  Barvas,  Lochs  and  Uig.  They  are  however 
exceeded  by  the  Macleods,  the  patronymic  of  the  old 
chiefs  of  the  Islands,  who  number  585,  and  by  the 
Macdonalds  (the  name  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles) 
numerous  in  almost  all  the  Islands,  of  whom  there  are 
here  364.  The  next  to  follow  are  the  Mackenzies — 184. 
These  four  names  are  held  by  1,392  school  children  out 
of  a  total  of  2,974.  The  only  other  names  represented 
by  over  100  children  are  Mackay,  Maclean,  Smith  (of 
which  the  Gaelic  equivalent  is  the  more  euphonious 
Gmc)  Maciver  and  Macaulay.  It  is  curious,  as  possibly 
an  evidence  of  the  Highland  clinging  to  familiar  sur- 
roundings, to  observe  in  how  many  cases  a  name 
belongs  to  a  single  district,  denoting  that  a  family 
tends  to  remain  where  it  has  once  settled.  For 
example,  all  the  twenty  Kennedys  but  one,  and  all  the 
sixteen  Macraes  but  one,  come  from  Lochs ;  all  the 
eighteen   Buchanans   but   one,  from  Uig ;    all  the  six- 
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teen  Gillies,  fifteen  Grahams,  eleven  Gunns,  eight 
Macleays,  eight  Mitchells,  five  Bulges,  three  Hunters, 
three  Macfarquhars,  three  Rosses  from  the  remote 
parish  of  Barvas.  The  Macsweens,  Kerrs,  Chishohns 
are  found  only  in  Lochs ;  the  Macgregors,  Beggs, 
Macneills,  only  in  Uig.  The  presence  of  some  obviously 
Scotch  and  English  names,  represented  only  by  one  or 
two  children,  Stewart,  Beaton,  Anderson,  Practice, 
Young,  is  accounted  for,  probably,  either  by  the  fact 
that  Stornoway  is  resorted  to  by  Scotch  and  English 
fishermen,  or  because  it  is  the  depot  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  question  of  names  so  in- 
teresting as  in  these  Islands,  where  indeed  they  are 
often  important  as  traces  of  history.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  Macleod  is  still  the  most 
numerous  in  the  island  is  confirmation  of  the  tradition 
that  the  Macleods  held  Lewis  till  1597,  when  Torquil, 
a  disinherited  son  of  the  chief,  recovered  the  island 
from  the  usurping  occupant  and  conveyed  it  by  deed 
to  Kenneth,  chief  of  the  Mackenzies,  a  gift  afterwards 
ratified  at  Court  in  1607  when  Kenneth  Mackenzie  was 
created  Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  The  Mackenzies, 
first  distinguished  by  their  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Largs  (1263),  gradually  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Macdonalds,  when  the  lordship  of  the  Isles  was  forfeited 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  the  Macdonald  clan 
in  its  various  branches  remained,  in  certain  districts, 
powerful  and  numerous.  Hence  the  Macdonalds  occupy 
the  second  position.  The  Morisons,  according  to  the 
"Indweller,"  are  abundantly  accounted  for  as  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  settled  in  the  island  before  the 
battle  of  Liirgs  brought  the  rule  of  the  Vikings  to  an 
end.  The  Mackenzies  are  very  naturally  third  in  the 
list,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  Mathesons  should 
be   only   fifteenth    with   but  fifty-four  representatives, 
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as,  until  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  clan  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  island.  The  low-country  names, 
though  of  recent  origin  in  Lewis,  will  long  testify  to 
another  detail  of  its  history,  just  as  the  English  names  ^ 
in  Tyree  are  a  relic  of  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
Skerryvore  lighthouse. 

In  Barra,  in  one  of  the  schools,  we  tried  the  simple 
experiment  of  asking  that  every  child  of  the  name  of 
Macneill  should  stand.  About  half  the  school  rose  to 
its  feet.  Then  we  asked  that  those  whose  mother  was 
a  Macneill  should  also  stand,  after  which  not  more 
than  a  sixth  of  the  school  remained  sitting.  In  Tyree 
and  Eriskay,  for  reasons  already  given,  we  found  no 
prevailing  patronymic  ;  in  South  Uist  it  seemed  as  if 
every  one  we  met  was,  when  we  came  to  inquire,  a 
Macdonald ;  but  inquiry,  was  necessary,  as  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  variety  most  people  seemed  to  be  known 
by  their  first  names,  often  accompanied  for  further 
distinction  by  some  epithet  or  by  the  name  of  their 
township  ;  hence  the  fashion  of  address  of  Father 
Allan  (Macdonald),  or  of  Big  Peter,  or  Black  Donald,  or 
Ian  Bornish  (name  of  the  township),  and  so  on. 

Lewis,  however,  has  historical  monuments  beside 
which  even  the  clan  Macleod  is  of  modern  growth. 
The  Standing-stones  of  Callernish,  the  Stonehenge  of 
the  Hebrides,  are  among  the  most  famous  in  Britain. 
They  are  situated  in  a  wild  spot  on  a  tableland  some- 
what raised  above  the  peat  bog  which  encircles  them  for 
miles.  A  few  houses  are  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  beyond,  and  there  is  a  little  temperance  inn,  where 
the  friends  of  the  Princess  of  Thule,  on  their  way  to 
Loch  Roag,  mysteriously  drank  whisky.  The  name 
Callernish  at  once  suggests  a  Norse  derivation,  the 
affix  nish  generally  denoting  a  point ;  but  those  who 
would  seek  a  more  remote  origin  for  this  mysterious 
monument  derive  the  name  from  call^  a  circle,  aim  of 
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the  judge,  and  gheis  of  Borcery ;  hence  Callaimgheis, 
which  would  denote  a  place  of  assembly  or  of  judge- 
ment. Though  the  depth  of  the  slow-growing  peat 
which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  stones  (we  were  told 
that  some  six  feet  had  been  cleared  away)  would  sug- 
gest a  more  remote  antiquity,  many  think  that  it  is  of 
Norse  origin,  for  small  counterparts  of  this  monument 
are  pretty  frequent  in  Iceland,  where  they  are  variously 
regarded  as  battle-sites  or  as  places  of  assembly.     The 
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ground  plan  is  that  of  a  recumbent  lona  cross,  that  is,  a 
Latin  cross  with  a  halo  encircling  the  junction  of  the 
arms,  the  top  of  the  cross  pointing  almost  due  west. 
Hence  there  are  some  advocates  for  the  theory  that  it 
is  of  Columban  origin.  The  whole  question  of  such 
stones  is  so  wrapped  in  mystery  that  one  can  only  state 
the  direction  of  eonjectui-e.  Possibly  the  following 
theory  of  the  "  Indweller  "  may  however  be  eliminated. 
"  It  is  left  by  traditione  that  these  ^vere  a  sort  of  men 
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converted  into  stones  by  ane  inchanter.  Others  affirai 
that  they  were  set  up  in  places  for  devotion ;  but  the 
places  where  they  stand  are  so  far  from  any  such  sort 
of  stones  to  be  seen  or  found  either  above  or  below 
ground  that  it  cannot  but  be  admired  how  they  could 
be  carried  there  " — (like  the  china  bed  at  Stomoway). 

There  are,  moreover,  two  subsidiary  circles  on  an 
opposite  hill  at  a  short  distance,  all,  I  believe,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  setting  sun. 

The  celebrated  Dun  of  Carloway  is  of  its  kind  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  several 
others,  mostly  on  islands  in  small  lochs. 

Of  the  many  remains  of  chapels  now  largely  buried 
in  sand,  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  in  the  wild 
district  of  Barvas,^  the  most  primitive  part  of  the 
Islands.  It  was  to  our  great  regret  that  we  never 
penetrated  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  island,  and  far  wilder  than  anything  to 
be  now  seen  in  the  much  frequented  St.  Kilda.  The 
largest  Church  is  St.  Mulvay,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
four  broad,  outside  measurement,  the  walls  being  about 
four  feet  thick,  which  reduces  the  inside  measurement 
to  sixteen  feet. 

The  visitor  to  Barvas  should  not  omit  to  see  the 
manufacture  of  the  crogans  or  boUachans  still  made 
by  the  old  women  of  the  district  for  domestic  use. 
They  are  pots  or  jars  with  a  wide  mouth  not  ungraceful 
in  shape,  moulded  in  the  hand,  without  tools,  from  the 
local  red  clay,  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  Then  wann 
milk  is  put  into  them,  and  boiled  slowly  over  a  peat 
fire,  which  produces  a  fairly  good  glaze.  They  must 
at  one  time  have  been  in  common  use  in  the  Islands, 

*  S.  Peter's,  Habost ;  S.  Thomas,  Swainbost ;  S.  Clement's, 
North  Dell ;  Holy  Cross,  South  Galson ;  S.  Bridget,  Borve ;  S. 
Peter's,  Lower  Strather;  S.  Mary's,  Upper  Barvas;  S.  John 
Baptist,  Bragir,  should  be  specially  noticed. 
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as  wo  saw  some  in  Tyree  and  heard  of  them  in  Skye 
and  elsewhere. 

At  Melista  there  are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery  called 
"Teagh  na  n  cailichan  don,"  "the  house  of  the  old  black 
women." 

On  the  peninsula  of  Eye,  near  Stornoway,  the  burial 
ground  surrounding  the  old  chapel  (or  Temnpul  as  these 
Columban  Churches  are  called)  is  still  in  use,  as  are 
many  others  elsewhere,  and  we  were  told  that  the  old 
sentiments  so  far  linger  that  the  people  still  bury  their 
dead  with  their  feet  to  the  east.  A  worthy  minister, 
anxious  to  stamp  out  '*  a  Popish  supei-stition,"  set  the 
example  of  burying  his  own  relatives  north  and  south, 
but  it  was  quite  in  vain.  Moreover,  wo  noted  with 
interest  that  a  boy  relating  a  story  of  an  apparition 
which  met  him  on  the  way  to  school,  said,  "  I  had  only 
just  time  to  bless  myself  (obviously  a  relic  of  the  days 
when  the  sign  of  the  cross  would  have  been  made) 
when  it  disappeared."  Another  informant,  speaking  of 
a  deceased  relative,  used  the  phrase,  '*  God  bless  him," 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  old  "  God  rest  his  soul." 
Old  beliefs,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  die  hard,  and  that  in  more  directions  than  one. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  Free  Kirk  Elder  was  visited 
by  a  witch  who  wanted  a  glowing  peat,  for  her  fire  had 
gone  out,  which  is  unlucky.  Hospitality  compelled  him 
to  oblige  her  at  all  risks,  and  *'  besides,  you  never  know 
what  may  happen  when  the  like  of  them  are  crossed. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  let  her  have  a  share  in  anything 
that  belongs  to  you.  You  might  as  well  let  her  have 
your  hair,  or  the  parings  of  your  nails,  instead  of 
putting  them  in  among  the  stones  of  the  wall  of  the 
house,  as  one  always  should.  So  when  she  got  the 
peat,  he  put  a  similar  one  into  the  tub  of  water  by  the 
door.  In  a  minute  she  came  back,  and  said  the  peat  had 
gone  out,  and  she  got  another,  rod  and  glowing  from  the 
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fire,  and  he  put  another  one  into  the  tub.  Then  again 
she  came  back  and  the  same  thing  happened  a  third 
time,  after  which,  when  he  looked  into  the  water,  there 
were  three  himps  of  beautiful  butter,"  which  but  for 
the  Elders  foresight  would  have  come  for  the  witch 
and  not  for  himself. 

Truly,  Lewis  is  in  some  respects  an  anomalous  island, 
an  island  of  contrasts,  the  contrasts  of  poverty  and 
prosperity,  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  romantic  and 
the  commonplace.  One  may  drive  to  the  Seal  cave  of 
Gress  which  runs  back  into  the  conglomerate  for  two 
hundred  yards  or  more,  and  of  which  Anderson  Smith 
says,  "It  is  a  much  more  imagination-stirring  and  weird- 
like cavern  than  the  more  celebrated  cave  of  Staffa," 
and  then  one  may  come  back  and  eat  Italian  ices  in 
Stornoway ! 

One  of  the  objects  of  interest  descril>ed  by  the  "  In- 
dweller  "  we  did  not  manage  to  locate. 

"  There  is  a  little  island  hard  by  the  coast  where  it  is 
said  that  pigmies  lived  some  tyme  by  reason  they  find, 
by  searching,  some  small  bones  in  the  earth";  Stand- 
ing among  the  giant  stones  at  Callernish  one  feels  one- 
self such  a  pigmy,  such  a  pert  anachronism,  that  if  the 
green-coated  men  of  peace,  the  daoine  sithe,  should  open 
their  green  hillocks  and  come  out  into  the  daylight, 
one  could  hardly  feel  surprise,  unless  it  were  that  they 
should  brave  the  wrath  of  the  Free  Kirk  Elders  by  the 
gaiety  of  their  fairy  dance.  Everywhere  in  the  Islands, 
singly  or  in  circles,  the  Standing-stones  are  impressive, 
guarding  their  secret  in  the  solitary  places  of  the  earth, 
their  past  known  only  to  the  hills,  memorials  of  a  time 
to  which  no  one  can  put  a  date,  of  a  religion  of  which 
no  one  knows  the  creed,  of  lawgivers  whose  code  is 
forgotten,  of  a  race  which  we  cannot  even  identify. 
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Note  on  the  Brahan  Seer. 

The  following  jiccount  of  similar  prophecies  elsewhere  is  borrowed 
fi-om  The  Oban  Telegraph  (April  27,  1888). 

The  records  of  Argyll  tell  of  a  seer  known  as  Niven  Macvicar,  the 
first  Reformed  minister  of  Inverary,  who  preached  under  a  rock 
until  a  church  was  built  for  him,  called  after  him  Cill  Ghillenaoimh 
— Niven's  preaching  and  burying  place  ;  it  was  built  in  an  old  bury- 
ing ground,  pronoimced  now  CUhnale,  and  in  English,  Killmalieu. 

His  principal  prophecy  was  about  a  dyke  not  then  built.  "This 
dyke  was  built  for  the  most  part  by  Duke  John,  the  fiftieth  duke, 
and  begins  at  the  Garrora  Bridge,  and  goes  along  the  side  of  the 
road  to  the  Stronshire  Cottage,  and  after  numerous  windings  enters 
the  sea  at  Rudha  nam  Prangach.  He  pix)phesied  that  an  enemy 
would  come  secretly  into  the  place  and  surprise  the  inhabitants 
within  the  crooked  dyke,  and  that  a  sanguinary  battle  would  take 
place  at  a  spot  named  from  this  prophecy  Ath-nan-lann  (the  Sword 
Ford).  At  this  ford  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  to  take  place  ;  and  so 
much  were  the  men  to  be  engaged  in  the  strife  that  a  man  born  with 
only  one  hand  would  hold  three  kings*  horses ;  and  so  great  would 
be  the  slaughter  there  that  people  would  walk  dry  shod  on  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  across  the  ford  ;  that  the  ravens  would  drink  their  full 
of  man's  blood,  and  the  river  would  run  with  blood ;  that  the  in- 
habitants would  be  defeated,  and  that  an  old  lame  white  horse  would 
carry  all  that  remained  of  Siol  Diaiinid  (Clan  Campbell)  over  Kern 
Drom,  near  Tyndrum ;  and  that  after  that  day  one  would  travel  in 
Argyllshire  forty  miles  without  seeing  a  chimney  smoke  or  hearing 
a  cock  crow." 

When  the  Mai-quis  of  Argyll  is  said  to  have  asked  of  this  person, 
**  What  death  shall  I  die  ?"  the  parson  i-eplied,  **  You'll  be  beheaded, 
my  lord."  **\\Tiat  death  will  you  yourself  die?"  **I  shall  be 
drowned,  my  lord."  Then  the  Marciuis  said,  **  I  will  prevent  that," 
and  sent  the  parson  to  reside  in  Stirling  with  a  servant  to  attend  to 
him.  One  night  the  drum  l)eat  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  the  servant 
ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  he  did  not  return  soon  the 
parson  attempted  to  go  out,  and  fell  from  an  outside  stair  into  a 
hogshead  for  catching  rainwater.  When  his  gillie  retiumed,  he 
found  the  pai'son  feet  uppermost  in  the  butt  and  quite  dead. 

Other  of  the  Brahan  Seer's  prophecies  which  have  an  interest  for 
us  as  relating  to  the  Islands,  are  as  follows : 

"The  day  will  come  when  the  Lewsmen  shall  go  forth  with  their 
hosts  to  battle,  but  they  will  be  turned  back  by  the  jaw  bone  of  an 
animal  smaller  than  an  ass,"  was  a  prediction  accounted  ridiculous 
and  quite  incompi*ehensible  until  it  was  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable, 
but  very  simple,  manner. 

The  Seaforth  estates,  forfeited  after  the  '16,  were  restored  shortly 
before  the  '45.  On  this  account  it  was  considered  desirable  that 
Seaforth,  though  still  a  Jacobite  at  heart,  should  not  take  part  in 
any  new  rising.     When  the  news  came,  he  set  out  with  a  friend 
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and  travelled  by  night  in  the  direction  of  Poolewe.  While  in  con- 
cealment near  the  shore,  they  saw  two  ships  entering  the  bay,  hav- 
ing on  board  a  large  number  of  armed  men,  whom  they  at  once 
recognized  as  Seaforth's  followers  from  the  Lews,  raised  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie.  Loi*d  Seaforth  had  just  been 
making  a  repast  of  a  sheep's  heail  when  he  espied  his  retainers,  and 
approaching  the  ships  with  the  sheep's  jaw  bone  in  his  hand,  he 
waved  it  towards  them  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
at  once,  which  command  they  obeyed  by  turning  back  for  Storno- 
way. 

On  another  occasion,  Coinnaich  Odhar  predicted  that  "When  the 
big-thumbed  sheriffs  officer,  and  the  blind  man  of  the  twenty-four 
fingers,  shall  be  together  in  Barra,  Macneill  may  be  making  ready  for 
the  flitting."  This  prediction,  well  known  in  Barra  for  generations, 
has  been  most  literally  fulfilled.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  blind  man 
from  Benbecula  having  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  each 
foot,  went  to  collect  alms  in  South  Uist,  and  afterwards  decided  to 
proceed  to  Baira.  He  crossed  over  in  the  same  lx)at  with  "Maor 
nan  Ordagan  morah  "  (the  Sheriff-oflftcer  of  the  Big  Thumbs),  who 
was  on  his  way  to  serv(»  a  summons  of  ejectment  on  the  unfortunate 
Chief  of  Barra.  Iain  MacAonghaisic  Calum,  the  man  who  served 
as  guide  to  the  blind  beggar,  was  living  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  published  the  story  (1882).  We  also  gleaned  the 
same  story  in  Barra,  with  the  addition  that  when  Macneill  heard 
they  had  come  to  Eoligarry,  he  said,  **This  is  the  man  who  is  to  put 
me  out  of  Barra,"  and  talked  of  shooting  them,  which  sounds  like  a 
local  variant. 

"The  day  will  come  when  the  old  wife  with  the  footless  stocking 
will  drive  the  Lady  of  Clanranald  from  Nunton  House  in  Benbe- 
cula." Old  Mrs.  Macdonald,  whose  husband  took  the  farm  of  Nunton, 
was  probably  one  of  the  last  to  wear  those  primitive  articles  of  dress 
once  common  in  the  Highlands.  Clanranald  and  his  Lady  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  island,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Cailleach 
nam  Mogan,  as  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  called,  have  long  occupied  the 
ancient  residence  of  Clanranald  of  the  Isles. 

Among  other  prophecies  which  have  been  definitely  fulfilled  are 
the  following,  made,  it  should  be  rememliered,  some  240  years  ago. 
"Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you  this  day,  the  time  will  come  when 
full-rigged  ships  will  be  seen  sailing  eastward  and  westward  by  the 
back  of  Tom-na-hurich  "  (the  far-famed  Fairies'  Hill  near  Inverness). 
This  has  l)een  literally  fulfilled  by  the  making  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal. 

"The  clans  will  flee  from  their  native  country  before  an  army  of 
sheep."  "The  day  will  come  when  the  Big  Sheep  (understood  to 
mean  deer)  will  overrun  the  country  until  they  meet  the  Northern 
Sea."  "The  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil  shall  give  place  to  strange 
merchant  proprietors,  and  the  whole  Highlands  shall  become  one 
huge  deer  forest ;  the  whole  country  will  be  so  utterly  desolated  and 
depopulated  that  the  crow  of  a  cock  shall  not  be  heard  north  of 
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Druim-Uachdair  (in  Kintail);  the  people  will  emigrate  to  islands 
now  unknown,  but  which  shall  yet  he  discovered  in  the  boundless 
oceans."  Comment  upon  these  is  needless.  With  respect  to  the 
clearances  in  Lewis,  he  said,  '*  Many  a  long  waste  feannag  (i.e.  rig 
once  arable)  will  yet  be  seen  between  Uig  of  the  mountains  and 
Ness  of  the  plains,"  a  pi'ediction  which  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
letter. 

The  following  does  not  concern  our  district,  but  is  too  striking  to 
be  omitted.  The  Seer,  called  to  Culloden  on  business,  was  passing 
what  is  now  knouTi  as  the  Battlefield,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
Drummossie,  thy  bleak  moor  shall,  ere  many  generations  have  passecl 
away,  be  stained  with  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands.  Glad  am  I 
that  I  will  not  see  that  day,  for  it  will  he  a  fearful  time ;  heads  will 
be  lopped  off  by  the  score,  and  no  mercy  will  be  shown  on  either 
side." 

The  Seer  one  day,  pointing  to  the  now  celebrated  Strathpeffer 
mineral  wells,  said,  **The  day  will  come  when  this  disagreeable 
spring,  with  thick-crusted  surface  and  impleasant  smell,  shall  l>e  put 
under  lock  and  key,  so  gp^eat  will  be  the  crowd  of  people  that  will 
pi'ess  to  drink  its  waters." 
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LEWIS  AND   ITS  FISHER  FOLK 

LEAVING  the  wilder  country  north  and  north-west 
of  Lewis,  and  crossing  endless  miles  of  grey  moor- 
land, diversified  only  by  black  patches  of  peat,  or  grey 
lochs  of  sullen  water,  we  come  to  Stomoway.  Here 
we  have  paved  streets  and  rows  of  shops,  several 
varieties  of  Churches,  even  villas  with  **  bedded  out " 
gardens,  which  would  pass  muster  in  a  London  suburb 
— a  place  where  people  pay  calls,  read  the  ladies'  papers, 
and  have  afternoon  tea. 

Just  as  one  thinks  of  kelp  and  Tyree,  of  poverty  and 
South  Uist,  of  officialism  and  Loch  Maddy,  so  one 
inevitably  associates  Stomoway  with  fish  and  educa- 
tion. The  shops  and  the  villas  and  the  church-going 
finery  are  an  accident,  the  real  Stornoway  smells  of 
fish  and  reeks  of  education ;  and  in  regard  to  both 
interests  one  finds  much  that  is  characteristic,  much 
that  well  repays  one  for  inquiry. 

In  spite  of  considerable  difference  of  detail  and 
surroundings,  the  fishery  problem  is  much  the  same 
in  all  the  Islands.  In  Stornoway,  however,  the  capital 
of  the  fishing  world  of  the  west  coast,  it  naturally 
reaches  its  climax ;  and  had  the  relations  between 
proprietor  and  people  been  such  as  they  are  in  South 
Uist,  or  even  Tyree,  the  brave  little  town  would  never 
have  arrived  at  its  present  degree  of  prosperity. 

But  the  people,  in  spite  of  occasional  errors  on  both 
sides,  have  been  generously  and  considerately  treated  ; 
and   in   Stornoway,    with   its    shops    and    hotels    and 
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Churches,  its  villas  and  gardens,  its  harbour,  its 
orderly  officials,  its  police,  its  poorhouse,  its  courts, 
its  Banks,  its  general  activity,  we  see  what  can  be 
done,  under  fair  conditions,  by  the  same  people  who, 
otherwise  dealt  with,  are  condemned,  wholesale,  as  idle 
and  ungrateful. 

Even  in  Lewis,  where  the  industry  has  reached  its 
height,  where  the  facilities  for  transport  are  so  much 
better  than  elsewhere,  and  where  there  is  some  co- 
operation and  local  organization,  we  are  told  by  those 
most  cognizant  of  the  subject  that  the  population  can 
never  be  supported  by  the  fisheries  alone,  that  the 
fishing-trade  can  never  be  much  more  than  a  help  to 
the  people,  that  every  acre  annexed  for  sport  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  living  of  the  poor. 

The  minister  of  Uig,  giving  evidence  before  the 
Commission  and  speaking  from  a  life-long  familiarity 
with  the  conditions  of  the  people,  stated :  '*  There  is 
a  notion  prevalent  with  some  that  the  people,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  should  become  exclusively  fisher- 
men, and  that  this  would  leave  them  better  off  than 
they  are  at  present.  I  wish  very  strongly  to  impress 
upon  the  Commissioners  the  folly  of  this  view  and  the 
danger  of  entertaining  it.  The  herring-fishing  is 
carried  on  for  two  months  of  the  year  on  the  east-side 
of  the  island.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
native  population  prosecute  the  ling-fishing  exclusively. 
I  should  also  mention  that  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  year  they  go  as  hired  men  to  the  east-coast 
herring-fishing." 

The  east-coast  fishing,  though  very  variable,  may  in 
certain  years  be  remunerative.  The  men  go  mainly  to 
Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  and  take  their  chance, 
following  the  herring  round  the  coast,  and  selling  it 
at  so  much  a  cran,  i.e.  a  deep  barrel.  Often  they  bring 
homo   from   £20   to   £30   each,   which   supports    their 
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families  through  the  worst  of  the  winter.  Then,  re- 
turning early  in  September,  they  fish  for  lythe  and 
saithe,  while  the  women  get  in  the  harvest. 

The  lobster  fishing,  once  profitable,  is  now  declining, 
and  no  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  oysters,  which  might 
do  well  in  the  calm  lochs  and  bays  of  the  east  coast, 
if  only  some  one  with  capital  could  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  undertake  the  experiment,  the  first  step  of 
which  is  to  lodge  £60  in  advance,  with  the  certainty  of 
other  costs  to  follow. 

"  The  Crown,"  says  Mr.  Anderson  Smith,  "  is  the 
most  mercenary  and  least  satisfactory  landlord  to  deal 
with.  Others  may  be  negligent,  the  Crown  is  oppres- 
sive," from  which  we  gather  that  there  were  some 
islands  with  which  Mr.  Anderson  Smith  had  not  mcide 
personal  acquaintance !  He  points  out  (op.  cit  p.  415) 
that  what  is  required  is  some  cheap  and  simple  means 
of  getting  grants  for  oyster  or  lobster  beds  and  other 
small  undertakings,  and,  above  all,  compensation  for 
improvements  on  Crown-fishing  with  no  Grovemment 
rackrenting  allowed.  On  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
there  should  be  the  granting  of  facilities  for  building 
small  piers,  and  right  of  settlement  at  reasonable  cost 
on  lands  near  to  the  foreshores. 

The  salmon  rivers  are,  of  course,  a  feature  of  the 
"sport,"  so  productive — to  the  landlord.  We  read 
that  in  old  times  salmon  was  sold  at  a  penny  a 
pound,  and  the  "Indweller,"  already  quoted,  speaking 
of  a  river  in  Barvas,  half-a-mile  long,  which  connects 
a  freshwater  loch  with  the  sea,  says  that  "in  1585 
it  was  observed  that  there  were  3,000  great  salmon 
taken  in  that  small  portion  of  river." 

It  is  also  alleged  by  older  writers,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Anderson  Smith,  that  many  species  of  fish  of  little 
value  elsewhere  are  firm  and  well-tasted  here. 
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The  fishing  operations,  even  from  the  practical  point 
of  view — all  questions  of  the  science  of  breeding  and 
preservation  apart — ^are  far  more  complicated  than  the 
mere  outsider  is  at  all  likely  to  realize.  A  recent 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  July,  1901,  touches  on 
some  interesting  points,  which  he  has  obviously  ob- 
served for  himself,  a  privilege  which  has  not  been  ours. 
We  talk  about  "  poor "  fishermen  and  **  ignorant " 
fishermen ;  it  is  a  becoming  lesson  in  humility  to 
learn  that  the  mere  question  of  nets  is  one  involving 
much  knowledge  and  experience. 

**  Four  diflferent  kinds  of  net  may  be  enumerated. 
The  trawl  scrapes  the  sandy  bed  of  the  sea,  scooping 
up  everything  that  moves  in  its  path.  The  trammel 
is  a  fixed  wall  of  meshes,  generally  laid  among  the 
rocks,  with  deep  purses,  in  which  the  wandering  fish 
entangle  themselves.  The  drift  net,  which  may  be 
likened  to  a  moving  trammel,  drives  through  the  water 
ahead  of  the  smacks,  and  enmeshes  every  herring  or 
mackerel  that  strikes  it.  Omitting  some  less  impor- 
tant patterns  of  net,  we  have  as  our  fourth  typo  the 
seine  or  scan,  a  corked  and  leaded  net,  which  is 
*  shot '  with  the  aid  of  a  rowing  boat  close  in  shore 
in  a  circle.  Its  method  of  working  is  thus  a  com- 
promise between  trawl  and  trammel. 

"  Each  method  of  netting  has  its  followers,  and  the 
trawlers,  drifters  and  seaners  of  any  large  fishing 
community  may  be  regarded  professionally,  and  in 
some  parts  indeed  socially  as  well,  as  distinct  castes,  the 
adept  at  one  method  being  often  totally  unfitted  to  earn 
his  living  at  any  other.  Dire  necessity,  it  is  true,  may 
compel  fishermen  of  one  class  to  turn  their  hands  to 
another,  but  such  transferred  activity  is  rare.  This 
distinction  between  the  various  sections  of  the  fishing 
population  is  scarcely  common  knowledge  with  those 
who  have  not  resided  for  a  time  in  their  midst ;  and 
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we  have  even  recounted  instances  of  profound  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject,  in  gentlemen  who  sit  for  these 
fishing  constituencies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
are  proudly  alluded  to  with  a  conscious  dignity  of 
ownership  by  those  hard-worked  electors,  with  the 
nature  of  whose  occupations  they  are  so  slightly 
acquainted.  To  the  uninitiated,  fishing  appears  to  be 
unskilled  rather  than  skilled  labour.  A  fisherman  is 
just  a  fisherman,  and  not  a  drifter,  or  seaner,  or 
hooker ;  and  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  and  jealousies  that  demarcate  the 
men  of  diflferent  methods." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there  should  not  be 
"  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,"  but 
such  is  in  fact  the  melancholy  truth ;  and  just  as 
England  is  looking  forward  to  the  extinction  of  her 
coal  mines,  so  the  west-coast  fisherman  is  not  only 
looking  forward,  but  in  certain  cases  is  already  ex- 
periencing the  exhaustion  of  his  fishing  grounds  ;  and 
in  both  cases  to  some  extent  for  the  same  reasons — that 
the  alien  is  allowed  to  profit,  and  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  one's  business  to  prevent  the  individual  from 
enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  public 
good.  Even  as  I  write,  the  newspapers  are  reporting 
the  co-operation  of  Welsh  coal  owners  with  a  view  to 
the  direction  and  organization  of  output ;  but  again 
and  again  our  enlightened  Government  entirely  refuses 
to  consider  the  enforcing  of  any  such  policy,  in  regard 
to  fish,  as  the  coal  owners  are  voluntarily  proposing  for 
themselves. 

And  yet  the  fishing  question  is  of  more  pressing 
consequence  because  more  remediable.  If  those  who 
cut  down  the  forests  of  the  outer  Hebrides  had  planted 
as  well  as  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  to  the  per- 
manent advantage  of  the  health,  climate  and  cultiva- 
tion  of   the   Islands ;   like  these   selfish  destroyers  of 
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old,  with  no  thought  for  posterity,  our  lawgivers  are 
absolutely  refusing  to  give  attention  alike  to  the  pos- 
sible replenishing  and  the  imminent  exhaustion  of  our 
waters. 

The  most  evident  of  the  grievances  calling  for  redress 
is  that  of  the  abuse  of  the  alien  steam-trawler,  which 
sweeps  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  destroys  far  more 
than  it  takes  away ;  disturbing  the  spawning-beds,  and 
shoals  of  school-fish,  crushing  young  fish  in  the  beams, 
and  breaking  tackle  and  fishing  gear  spread  by  other 
fishermen.  Such  attempts  at  legislation  as  have  already 
been  made  have  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  restric- 
tion of  area,  but  this,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
is  constantly  evaded,  and  a  trawling-boat  will  often 
come  in  by  night,  do  infinite  damage  even  before  it  is 
perceived,  and  be  oflf  before  any  steps  can  be  taken  to 
arrest  its  movements. 

Experts  tell  us,  moreover,  that  even  the  methods  of 
the  fishermen  themselves,  both  those  belonging  to  the 
district  and  the  visitors  from  the  east-coast,  are  not 
entirely  blameless,  and  require  supervision  and  control. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  few  seek  to  deny  that  while  the 
division  of  profits  is  spread  over  an  ever  extended  area, 
the  "bad  years"  are  increasingly  frequent. 

To  come,  as  we  did  only  last  June,  from  the  repose 
and  silence  of  other  islands  into  the  Babel  of  a 
Stomoway  evening,  is  a  curious  and  surprising  experi- 
ence. The  pearl-coloured  tints  of  sky  and  sea  which 
follow  a  calm  sunset  in  the  Hebrides,  the  distant  purple 
hills,  the  grey  plain  of  the  open  country,  all  are  there  ; 
but  the  rare  meeting  of  a  home-returning  shepherd,  of 
a  girl  carrying  a  basket  of  peat  for  the  evening  fire,  of 
the  old  woman  weary  with  a  long  day  s  herding,  all 
friends,  known  to  us  by  name  and  kindly  acknowledg- 
ing our  evening  greeting,  this,  the  familiar  human 
element,  is  wanting.     Instead  we  have  a  motley  crowd, 
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largely  of  strangers,  speaking  in  tongues  that  sound  harsh 
and  strange ;  for  only  here  and  there  one  catches  the 
usually  predominant  Gaelic ;  instead,  there  is  the  plaintive 
sing-song  of  the  low  country  Scot,  the  guttural  of  the 
east-coast,  the  provincial  utterance  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  or  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or, 
stranger  still,  the  Babel-sounds  of  Dutch  or  German,  or 
even  Russian.  Even  the  Jew  is  not  wanting  on  this 
Rialto  of  the  north.  The  day's  work  is  done,  the  night 
work  not  yet  begun.  The  men  have  perhaps  had  their 
afternoon  rest,  and  are  smoking  their  evening  pipe  ;  the 
women,  in  holiday  attire,  are  walking  up  and  down  or 
standing  about  in  bright-coloured  groups,  knitting  the 
inevitable  stocking,  and,  often  enough,  betraying  their 
own  local  origin  by  its  make  and  quality.  No  sportsman, 
catered  for  with  dainty  fingers  at  country-house  fire- 
sides, can  show  "  tops  "  to  compare  for  skill  and  elabora- 
tion with  these  produced  by  the  fish-curing  girls  of 
some  of  the  Islands  and  east-coast  stations;  patterns 
never  yet  written  down,  designs  handed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  marvellous  to  the  uninitiated.  It 
is  to  be  for  ever  regretted  that  the  introduction  by 
wandering  pedlars  and  visitants  from  Glasgow,  of 
hideous  aniline  dyes,  hcts  been  encouraged  by  English 
purchasers,  and  that  the  people  are  learning  to  buy 
inferior  wool  of  the  crudest  reds  and  greens  instead 
of  using  the  fleeces  of  their  own  sheep  and  the  beauti- 
ful colourings  of  the  lily-roots  and  heather-tops  which 
have  been  their  pride  and  distinction  for  generations. 
All  is  decorous  and  orderly;  their  dresses  varied  and 
picturesque,  ranging  from  the  "mutch"  of  the  east- 
coast  fishwife  to  the  conventional  form  and  livid 
colouring  of  the  English  girls  from  Grimsby  or  Yar- 
mouth. The  local  costume,  however  carefully  reminis- 
cent of  last  year's  visitor,  generally  betrays  itself  from 
lack  of  variety  in  form  or  material,  and  we  traced  a 
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trimming  of  wavy  braid,  probably  imported  by  some 
merchant  in  Stornoway,  through  half  the  villages  in 
the  island.  One  always  reflected  with  satisfaction  that 
the  flimsy  stuifs  of  mainland  manufacture,  with  which 
the  native  girls  were  rivalling  their  summer  visitants, 
would  soon  perish  in  such  a  climate  and  with  such 
service,  and  that  before  long  they  would  be  back  in 
their  own  tweeds  of  softer  colouring  and  more  dignified 
outline.  Meanwhile  the  gay  colourings  were  not  un- 
acceptable among  the  sober  tints  of  earth  and  sky. 

At  sunrise  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  The  harbour 
is  a  forest  of  masts,  the  sails  are  folded  away  ;  here  and 
there  a  lantern,  fastened  to  the  mast,  has  been  forgotten, 
and  the  light  is  dimly  twinkling  in  the  early  sunshine. 
In  every  boat  men  are  hauling  up  from  the  bottom  the 
great  red-brown  nets  full  of  silver  fish,  while  scores  of 
girls  with  bare  heads  and  shortened  skirts  stand  in 
orderly  rows  beside  great  wooden  troughs,  into  which 
the  gleaming  spoils  are  cast,  in  deep  basketf  uls.  Then, 
with  incredible  rapidity  and  a  skiU  learnt  from  danger 
avoided,  they  slit  and  gut  the  fish,  casting  them,  one  by 
one,  into  the  barrels  which  stand  in  rows  beside  them. 
How  the  palms  of  their  hands  escape  a  horrible  accident 
a  hundred  times  a  day  is  a  problem  to  the  uninitiated,  but 
we  are  assured  that  accidents  are  very  rare.  The  island- 
women  are  said  to  be  especially  skilful,  and  their  services 
in  much  demand.  The  Dut<5h  fishermen  cure  for  them- 
selves, and  the  east-coast  men  bring  women  with 
them,  but  extra  hands  are  often  wanted.  Stornoway 
alone  possesses  some  eighty  or  ninety  lassies,  and  some 
two  thousand  inhabitants  are  engaged  just  now  in 
fishing ;  so  with  the  temporary  immigration  the  fishing- 
population  is  very  large  at  the  present  time,  although 
we  are  assured  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
fleet  has  already  gone  elsewhere,  a  fact  which,  in  face 
of  the  close-packed  forest  of  masts,  it  is  difficult  to 
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apprehend.  The  scene  is  curiously  characteristic.  There 
is  none  of  the  chatter  which  accompanies  any  gregarious 
work  in  the  fishing-quarters  of  Dieppe  and  Boulogne. 
Now  and  then  the  men  on  the  boats  shout  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  women  ashore,  but  there  is  no  mere  talk.  The 
scene  however  is  not  silent.  The  air  is  rent  with  the 
shrieks  of  thousands  of  gulls,  and  the  flapping  of  their 
wings  as  they  hover  in  myriads,  darting  and  swooping 
at  the  refuse  thrown  to  them,  is  distinctly  audible.  They 
are  the  scavengers  of  the  occasion,  taking  a  useful  and 
definite  share  of  the  work  in  progress. 

As  we  turn  away  in  the  direction  of  our  hotel,  which, 
facing  the  bay-head,  affords  us  a  lingering  view  of 
the  scene,  we  meet  certain  lounging  gentlemen  whose 
appearance  might  perplex  a  stranger.  No  tourists  are 
they,  affecting  the  air  of  sportsmen ;  no  real  sportsmen 
affecting  nothing  at  all;  but  trim  and  well-dressed, 
unmistakably  commercial,  canny  Scots  some  of  them, 
silent  English,  voluble  Frenchmen,  heavy  German,  even 
the  Dutchman  whom  we  saw  last  night  in  his  wooden 
shoes,  now  alert,  and  with  an  eye  to  business.  Merchants 
they  are,  every  one  of  them,  waiting  till  the  fish  shall 
be  cleaned,  salted,  and  measured  into  crans  to  be  sold 
in  open  market  and  carried  off  in  the  little  steamboats 
that  are  standing  outside  in  the  bay.  Some,  it  may  be, 
however,  have  a  contract  with  certain  boats  and  do  not 
buy  as  the  fish  comes  in,  as  do  others. 

An  important  and  interesting  feature  of  Stornoway 
life  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  depots  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
for  the  west  of  Scotland,  and,  naturally,  a  centre  of 
attraction  towards  naval  life  for  the  whole  of  the 
Long  Island.  The  particular  aspect  in  which  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  presented  to  most  of  us  is  that  of  the  coast- 
guard, which  is  entirely  recruited  from  able-bodied  navy 
men  who  have  seen  nine  years'  service,  and  who  are 
moreover  kept  up   to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  by 
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regular  drill  and  inspection,  and  are  ready  and  liable  to 
be  called  upon  at  any  hour  for  active  sea-service. 

The  primary  and  obvious  duty  of  the  coastguard  is 
of  course  the  protection  of  our  shores ;  but  when  one 
passes  the  little  white-washed  stations  with  their  flag- 
staff and  parallelogram  of  garden,  on  some  lonely 
promontory  overlooking  the  Atlantic,  one  realizes  that 
there  must  be  work  for  them  other  than  the  prevention 
of  smuggling.  And  indeed  their  work  as  protectors  of 
life  and  property  in  such  spots  as  these  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  for  they  serve  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  the  Customs,  and  on  the 
storm-beaten  shores  of  the  west-coast  of  Scotland  they 
have  a  wide  field  for  noble  and  quiet  heroism.  When 
sitting  comfortably  at  breakfast  we  read  in  the  paper 
of  a  wreck  (off  the  Hebrides,  it  may  be),  and  we  say 
carelessly,  "It  is  all  right,  no  life  lost,'*  wo  little  realize 
all  that  has  probably  been  dared  and  endured  in  cheating 
the  hungry  waves  of  their  prey.  When  a  ship  is  in 
distress,  the  coastguard,  on  the  look-out  night  and  day, 
signals  or  fires  back  an  assurance  of  help  at  hand,  and 
the  wonderful  rocket  apparatus  is  at  once  brought  into 
use.  The  sending  of  a  line  by  means  of  a  rocket  so 
that  it  shall  arrive  on  board  a  ship  tossing  wildly  on  a 
boiling  sea,  while  a  heavy  gale  is  madly  raging  at  every 
human  effort,  is  often  a  difficult,  sometimes  a  hopeless 
task.  Again  and  again  the  attempt  is  made  against 
fearful  odds,  and  at  last  the  coastguardsmen  see  their 
efforts  rewarded,  and  the  line  is  drawn  in  ;  the  hawser 
follows,  and  the  frail-looking  basket  or  "trousers- 
buoy"  carries  out  the  brave  expert,  and  the  grand  work 
of  rescue  begins.  The  coastguardsmen  are  not  only  the 
last  to  leave  the  wreck,  but,  from  the  time  she  is  left  by 
the  captain  and  the  crew,  they  become  responsible  for 
every  spar  and  every  morsel  of  cargo  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  redeem  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.     The 
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brief  announcement  which  we  read  so  carelessly  may- 
be the  record  of  deeds  of  endurance  and  heroism  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Often  the  coastguardsmen  have  to  spend  hours  in  the 
water  conveying  help,  it  may  be,  to  fellow-creatures 
struggling  in  the  waves,  or  perilously  floating  on  rafts 
and  spars.  The  victims  of  the  shipwreck  are  taken  to 
the  coastguard  station  and  fed  and  warmed,  often 
restored  to  life,  and  kindly  cared  for  till  help  reaches 
them. 

The  Naval  Reserve,  moreover,  supplies  our  light- 
houses. A  visit  to  the  Skerryvore  or  the  Dubh 
Eartach,  or  Barra  Head,  or  the  Flannan  Island  light- 
house, is  a  revelation  not  only  of  human  skill,  but  of 
human  endurance  and  heroism,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  permanent  effect  upon  one's  view  of  life. 
Now  and  then  some  ghastly  tragedy,  such  as  the 
Flannan  Island  catastrophe  of  last  year,  reveals  the 
hideous  possibilities  of  lighthouse  existence.  We  had  a 
talk  ^vith  William  Ross,  the  sole  survivor,  the  one  man 
who,  according  to  the  regular  rotation,  happened  to  be 
on  shore  at  the  time.  He  had  photographs  of  his  three 
companions,  one  of  them  a  fine  young  man,  over  six 
feet  high,  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  "We  were 
all  good  friends,"  he  said,  showing  us  a  group  of  the 
four,  himself  included;  "and  we  never  even  had  a 
chance  to  bury  them."  "And  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  himself,"  his  wife  interjected,  looking  round  upon 
her  bonnie  children  and  her  orderly  home.  And  then 
he  told  us  how  the  weather  being  rough,  those  in  the 
look-out  house  were  hardly  surprised  that  the  light 
should  be  obscured,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  a 
heavy  sea-fog ;  but  when  the  storm  somewhat  subsided, 
and  eleven  days  passed,  and  still  no  light  shone  out,  they 
became  alarmed,  and  went  across  the  dangerous  minch, 
to  find  not  a  trace  of  the  three  brave  men  upon  whose 
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life,  as  upon  their  work,  had  fallen  the  silence  of 
eternal  darkness.  The  lighthouse  stands  upon  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  and  some  200  feet  down  the  zig-zag  path 
which  leads  to  the  landing-place,  is  a  ledge  or  small 
terrace,  where  various  ropes  and  landing-gear  are  stored, 
ready  for  use.  It  is  supposed  that  the  men  may  have 
gone  down  to  rescue  implements,  the  loss  of  which 
would  have  been  very  serious,  and  that  they  were  swept 
away  in  the  attempt.  Looking  at  the  photograph  of 
the  scene,  it  seemed  to  us  incredible  that  even  the  fierce 
waves  of  the  open  Atlantic  could  reach  such  a  height  as 
this,  but  our  friend  assured  us  that  it  not  infrequently 
happened.  He  had  also  been  at  the  Skerryvore,  but  we 
could  not  wonder  that  he  should  now  feel  unequal  to 
further  lighthouse  work,  and  that  the  authorities  had 
considerately  placed  him  in  a  coastguard  station,  upon 
another  and  more  accessible  island,  a  post  lonely  and 
perilous  enough,  but  with  none  of  the  hideous  possi- 
bilities of  a  home  on  a  solitary  storm-beaten  rock  in  the 
open  Atlantic. 

Such,  varied  by  signalling  to  passing  ships  and  by 
gun  practice,  is  the  life  of  the  men  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  as  none  know  better  than  the  islanders  who 
see  it  in  its  most  heroic  and  dangerous  aspects.  It  seemed 
to  us  therefore  the  more  creditable,  that  no  less  than 
2,558  men  were  drilled  at  Stornoway  last  year,  including 
567  newly  enrolled.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Beedle,  the 
divisional  officer,  wo  were  allowed  to  see  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  be  present  at  various  kinds 
of  drill,  including  that  of  the  life-saving  apparatus  and 
signalling  to  shore,  which  are  perfectly  understood  by  all 
the  men,  and  constantly  practised.  A  rifle-range  is  rented 
from  the  local  Company  of  Artillery,  and  there  is  also  a 
sea-range  for  heavy  guns.  We  learnt  that  5,000  rounds 
are  fired  annually,  and  that  the  practice  is  at  a  range 
of  600  yards.     A  certain  number  of  men  are  constantly 
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under  instruction,  while  those  who  have  arrived  at 
full  efficiency  have  to  come  up  for  inspection  and  drill 
for  a  fortnight  during  the  year,  often  walking  immense 
distances  for  the  purpose.  These  visits  are,  however,  a 
sort  of  festive  occasion,  and  they  value  the  opportunity 
of  intercourse  with  old  friends.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  excellent  physique,  in  spite  of  a  life  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  the  larger  number  of  them 
being  crofters,  cottars,  and  crofter  fishermen.  Their 
average  height  is  five  feet  eight,  and  many  are  even  up 
to  six  feet  three.  They  showed  the  characteristic  High- 
land earnestness  in  all  their  work,  and  the  intentnoss 
of  their  expression  when  under  instruction  was  almost 
painful  to  witness.  All  considerations  of  public  utility 
apart,  such  revelation  of  orderly  life,  such  discipline, 
such  enforced  neatness  of  appearance,  dignity  of 
carriage  and  propriety  of  conduct  and  habits,  as  even 
the  temporary  privilege  of  their  life  at  the  depdt  per- 
mits, cannot  fail  to  modify  their  entire  existence. 

Their  public  utility  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Captain  J.  T.  NewaU,  late  Indian 
Staff  Corps,  and  familiar  with  the  island  and  its 
people :  "  From  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  any  un- 
necessary expatriation  of  the  islanders  of  the  western 
coast  would  be,  as  it  has  been,  a  national  loss.  These 
islands,  Skye  especially,  once  formed  a  depot  from 
which  was  drawn  some  of  the  finest  fighting  material  in 
the  British  Army.  At  present,  in  the  Lews,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Navy  Reserve  men." 

He  wrote  in  1889,  and  I  believe  that  under  the 
present  able  management,  and  the  pleasant  personal 
relations  of  the  officers  with  their  Highland  recruits, 
the  number  is  considerably  on  the  increase.  The  lover 
of  the  Islands  who  is  truly  anxious  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  people  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  this.     The  personal  element,  the  influence 
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of  the  chiefs  has  always  been  so  strong  an  incentive 
to  the  service  of  the  country,  that  when  this  was 
withdrawn,  there  seemed  real  danger  of  actual  indiffer- 
ence to  public  duty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  quotes  an 
Argyllshire  chieftain  who  said,  "  I  have  lived  to  woeful 
days.  When  I  was  young,  the  only  question  asked 
concerning  a  man's  rank  was,  how  many  men  lived 
on  his  estate ;  then  it  came  to  be  how  many  black 
cattle  he  could  keep ;  but  now  they  only  ask  how 
many  sheep  the  lands  will  carry."  ^ 

Six  Highland  regiments  formed  part  of  the  conquer- 
ing force  at  Seringapatam,  and  wo  who  have  lived  to 
see  the  horrors  of  the  field  of  Magersf ontein  may  glory 
still  in  the  brave  deeds  of  our  valiant  countrymen, 
perhaps  all  the  braver  and  more  glorious  that  their 
incentive  is  the  less. 

Sheriff  Nicolson's  poem,  A  Highland  Marching  Song^ 

to  the   tune  of  Angus    O'Mhdrag,  should  be   learnt  in 

every    Highland    school.     He    begins    with    a    worthy 

battle  cry : 

He  that  wears  the  kilt  *  should  be 
Erect  and  free  as  deer  on  heather. 

When  he  hears  the  bag-pijye  sound 

His  heart  should  l)ound  like  steed  for  battle. 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  amount  of  black  cattle 
the  land  did  carry,  even  in  the  best  of  the  good  old  times.  In 
the  Long  Island,  with  its  1,500  lochs,  its  rock-strewn  hills,  its  sandy 
plains,  three  acres  of  average  land  would  l>e  the  merest  mockery 
of  any  self-respecting  cow.  Four  and  a  half  acres  is  not  considered 
too  large  an  allowance  for  a  single  sheep,  and  five  sheep  are  counted 
as  equivalent  to  a  cow,  so  that  the  conventional  three  acres  in 
the  Long  Island  would  have  to  expand  into  twenty-two  acres  and 
a  half  of  unselected  pasturage. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment forbade  the  Highland  dress,  that  to  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
**  A  Highlander  going  armed  incuiTed  the  penalty  of  serving  as  a 
common  soldier  for  the  first,  and  of  transportation  for  the  second 
offence " ;  and  that  **  twelve  Highlanders  and  a  bag-pipe  made  a 
rebellion."  Such  legislation  needs  no  comment.  It  only  makes  one 
wonder  the  more  at  the  military  record  of  the  country. 
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Think  of  them  who  went  before  us, 
Winning  glory  for  the  tartan. 

Vainly  did  the  mighty  Roman 
Check  the  Caledonian  valour.* 

Still  from  each  unconquered  glen 
Rose  the  men  no  yoke  could  fetter. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  enumerate,  with  suitable 
epithet  and  picturesque  characterization,  the  deeds  of 
the  days  of  Bruce,  Montrose,  Dundee  and  Prince  Charlie. 
He  reminds  us  of  Fontenoy,  CuUoden,  Ticonderoga, 
Quebec,  Aboukir,  of  the  Peninsular  War,  of  Waterloo, 
of  Alma,  of  the  Mutiny  and  of  the  Ashantee  War.  The 
poem  was  first  written  in  1865,  and  brought  up  to 
date  to  1882,  and  looking  back  over  twenty  years,  we 
the  more  appreciate  his. 

From  Gabul  to  Candahar 
Glorious  was  the  march  with  Roberts. 
Nor  shall  he  that  war  who  ruled, 
Donald  Stewart,  be  forgotten. 

And  so  with  much  annotation  of  accurate  chronology, 
the  poet  presses  on  to  the  key-note  of  the  whole : 

Where  the  doughtiest  deeds  are  dared 
Shall  the  Gael  be  forward  pressing. 

Where  the  Highland  broad-sword  wave 
There  shall  graves  be  found  the  thickest. 

But  when  they  have  sheathed  the  swords 
Then  their  glory  is  to  succour. 

Hearts  that  scorn  the  thought  of  fear 
Melt  to  tears  at  touch  of  pity. 

Hands  that  fiercest  smite  in  war 
Have  the  warmest  grasp  for  brothers. 

And  beneath  the  tartan  plaid 
Wife  and  maid  find  gentlest  lover. 

Think  then  of  the  name  ye  bear 
Ye  that  wear  the  Highland  tartan! 

^  It  is  recorded  that  Severus  lost  50,000  men  in  Caledonia. 
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Jealous  of  its  old  renown 

Hand  it  down  without  a  blemish ! 

Ang^us  0'Mh6rag! 

Ho-ix)  I  march  together, 

Ang^us  0'Mh6rag. 

Nothing  less  than  the  call  upon  Mhorag,  the  esoteric 
name  of  Prince  Charlie,  can  serve  as  fit  peroration 
for  such  a  battle-call  as  this.  It  would  be  a  vain 
and  thankless  task  to  represent  to  the  Highlander 
that  their  idol  had  feet  of  clay.  More,  it  would  be 
irrelevant.  To  them  the  thought  of  Prince  Charlie  is 
the  last  utterance  of  the  day  of  romance,  of  enthusiasm, 
of  love  for  the  chiefs,  of  hatred  of  the  alien  oppressor, 
—  for  them  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  rather 
than  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  The  thought  is 
cosmic,  not  individual,  the  voice  of  a  dying  past,  that 
lies  "too  deep  for  tears." 

And  so  we  come  back,  and  truly  it  is  not  far  to  come, 
to  the  depot  of  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Stornoway. 

Here,  as  in  the  schools,  we  were  interested  in  asking 
questions  as  to  family  and  elan,  and  we  noted  that 
496  Macleods  and  138  Mackenzies  were  drilled  during 
the  past  year.  We  heard,  moreover,  of  an  amusing 
episode  when,  on  some  occasion,  an  Angus  Macleod 
being  required  without  further  specification,  the 
claims  of  no  less  than  forty  Angus  Macleods  had  to 
be  considered  ! 

The  transition  to  the  remaining  prominent  fact  in 
the  existence  of  Stornoway  is  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  elevating  influences  of  the  Naval   Reserve. 

Heron,  writing  in  1794,  whether  humorous  or 
ignorant  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  attributes  the  im- 
provement ill  the  Hebrides  to  the  family  of  Argyll, 
the  soldiers  of  CromweU,  and  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge.  The  good  old  S.P.C.K.,  like 
all  reforming  bodies,  is  used  to  being  libelled  and  mis- 
understood, and  is  doubtless  strong  enough  to  endure 
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any  propinquity  which  may  be  thrust  upon  it ! 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  good  work  it  accomp- 
lished  in  old  times  in  the  Hebrides,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  education,  and  I  believe  that  the  Society 
still  contributes  £60  a  year  to  the  support  of  higher 
education  in  Lews.  In  Martin  we  learn  that  even  two 
hundred  years  ago  Stornoway  was  in  the  van  of  the 
education  movement,  and  that  in  1696  schools  were 
generally  established.  In  1774  there  is  a  report 
upon  education  which  tends  to  show  that  at  that 
time  it  was  largely  religious,  as  it  included  religious 
teaching  on  two  afternoons  a  week;  "the  inspection  of 
morals  in  and  out  of  school " ;  and  a  day  of  real  hard 
work  on  Sundays.  There  was  school,  with  religious 
teaching,  from  7  to  9,  from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  5. 
If  the  children  did  not  go  to  church  at  11,  being  after- 
wards catechised  on  the  sermon,  they  had  a  sermon  in 
school  from  12  to  2.  In  1803  we  learn  that  the  salaries 
of  teachers  were  raised — one  cannot  wonder  if  there 
may  have  been  some  agitation  on  the  question  !  The 
scholars'  fees  were  very  low,  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  and 
a  guinea  for  extras,  such  as  navigation,  a  subject 
now  constantly  taught  in  the  West  Highland  schools. 
There  was  a  sort  of  private  academy  known  as 
Mackay's  School,  where  navigation,  "the  big  book  of 
the  sea,"  was  studied  by  men  still  living,  who  speak 
gratefully  of  their  old  master,  whose  devotion  to 
this  particular  subject  is  recorded  on  his  gravestone. 
He  died  in  1879. 

When  the  School  Board  came  to  Stornoway  in 
1873,  it  found  no  schools  in  its  charge  except  the 
Parish  School,  which  was  closed,  and  the  teacher 
retired.  As  we  hear  that  in  1865  there  were  some 
2,500  children  in  the  island  not  attending  school  at 
all,  one  feels  that  the  Parochial  Inspectors  must 
have  had  plenty  of  occupation ! 
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However,  the  whole  question  took  on  a  new 
aspect  when  Nicolson,  a  native  of  the  island,  left  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  building  and 
endowment  of  schools  to  benefit  "the  children  of  my 
old  schoolfellows." 

For  six  years  these  schools  have  been  reported  on 
by  the  Government  Inspectors  in  the  most  favourable 
terms,  and  they  are  constantly  enlarging  their  sphere 
and  advancing  in  efficiency.  Their  leaving  certificates 
are  now  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions for  legal  a^d  civil  service  training,  for  the  War 
Office,  the  army,  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities, 
and  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  course 
of  study  ranges  from  kindergarten  work  up  to  pre- 
paration for  the  Universities.  Commercial  life  is 
equally  kept  in  view,  and  includes  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  There  is  a 
physical  laboratory,  the  girls,  especially,  have  teaching 
in  botany,  and  half  an  hour  every  morning  is 
devoted  to  religious  instruction. 

The  stranger  probably  looks  around  at  the  modern 
villas  and  enterprising  shops  of  Stornoway,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  is  from  such  homes  as  these  that 
the  Nicolson  School  gathers  its  material,  which  is 
true  enough  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  mingling  with 
the  well-dressed  girls  and  boys  (taught  together  after 
the  Scotch  fashion,  be  it  observed),  are  large  numbers 
of  bare-footed  children,  of  children  whose  vernacular 
is  Gaelic,  to  whom  English  and  Latin  are  equally 
foreign  languages,  who — as  we  were  quietly  directed 
to  observe — go  up  and  down  the  handsome  school 
staircase  clinging  to  the  railing  with  both  hands, 
so  absolute  a  novelty  is  a  second  floor  to  children 
brought  up  in  "  black  houses "  with  a  roof  of  sods, 
walls  without  mortar,  probably  a  fire  in  the 
middle    of    the    room,  and   a    plank,    a     box    or   two, 
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and  a  few  shelves  for  sole  furniture.  An  almost 
incredible — except  in  the  Highlands  an  impossible — fact, 
is  that  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  these 
children  is  due  to  the  arrangement  in  1894  of  a 
bursary  scheme,  for  bringing  into  the  school  the 
best  pupils  from  rural  schools,  who  come  to  live  in 
Stornoway  on  an  incovie  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 
Imagine  the  English  villages  with  all  their  advantages, 
all  their  experience,  all  the  difference  of  their  con- 
ditions, under  any  conceivable  County  Council  arrange- 
ment, sending,  wanting  to  send,  being  persuaded  to 
send,  finding  the  notion  conceivable  of  sending,  their 
little  Charlies  and  Florences  alone,  on  an  income  of  ten 
pounds,  to  study  the  classics  or  modern  languages, 
not  across  miles  of  peat- bog  among  strangers  speaking 
a  foreign  tongue,  but  even  by  train  to  the  capital  of 
their  county ! 

The  quiet  dignity  of  the  girls,  the  matter-of-course 
courtesy  of  the  boys,  is  a  tribute  to  the  success  of 
the  system  of  bringing  them  together  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  very  first. 
Moreover,  the  girls  receive  the  highest  of  all  tributes 
to  their  potentialities,  in  the  fact  that  a  successful 
student  is  not  regarded  as  a  lu»us  naturce,  that  a 
woman  may  exhibit  intellectual  ability,  and  capacity 
for  making  her  way,  without  exciting  either  misplaced 
admiration  or  irrelevant  surprise. 

Martin  tells  us  that  women  "  were  anciently  denied 
the  use  of  writing  in  the  islands  to  prevent  love- 
intrigues  ;  their  parents  believed  that  Nature  was  too 
skilful  in  that  matter,  and  needed  not  the  help  of 
education,  and,  therefore,  that  writing  would  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  weaker  sex." 

The  Highlands,  if  not  the  rest  of  Britain,  have, 
however,  happily  outgrown  a  point  of  view  so  ele- 
mentary   as    that     of    supposing    that   a    woman    is 
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necessarily  deprived  of  common  sense  and  self-respect 

by  the  mere  accident  of  sex.     Moreover,  the  fact  that 

the    girls    of   the    Nicolson    School  have  distinguished 

themselves  in  such    subjects  as  point  to   future  plans 

of  womanly  work,  rather  than  to  any  vulgar  "  equality 

of   the    sexes,"    suggests    that    absence   of  strain  and 

abnormal  intellectual  eflFort  which  has  done  so  much 

to   make  our   professional    "clever  woman,"  educated 

beyond  her  brain  power,  the  uninteresting  animal  she  is. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  diuv  of  the  Nicolson  School 

has    twic«    been  a  girl.     Whereas  the  lads  have  been 

foremost    in   science   and    in    classics,  the    girls    have 

done  best  in  modem  languages — English,  French,  and 

German.     It    is     the   girls   who    have  taken  prizes  in 

botany    and    who   have    shown    special   aptitude    for 

shorthand  and  drawing  from  nature.     Girls  and  boys 

are  equally  successful  in  the  theory  of   music.     In  all 

languages,  Greek   and  Latin,  or   French,  German  and 

English,    composition    is   taught,    and     the    boys   who 

work  in    the   practical  laboratory   are   encouraged    to 

make  their  own  instruments. 

Perhaps  in  America,  possibly  in  Germany,  we  might 
find  some  such  combination  of  teaching  and  recep- 
tivity, but  nowhere  but  in  the  Highlands  could  we 
find  quite  such  social  conditions  as  here.  It  takes 
Caledonia  to  "cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oat- 
meal ! " 

It  was  with  very  real  pleasure  that  we  found  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  inferior  teachers  of  the 
school  had  been  trained  within  its  walls,  and  how 
sympathetic  they  were  with  their  pupils  in  conse- 
quence, meeting  them  on  their  own  ground,  and, 
above  all,  addressing  them  in  their  own  tongue. 
Among  all  the  words  of  wisdom  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Crofter  Commission  none,  as  it  seems 
to    us,    shows    more   real    love    for    the    people,  more 
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true  knowledge  of  their  lives  than  the  follow- 
ing :  ^ 

"We  think  that  the  discouragement  and  neglect 
of  the  native  language  in  the  education  of  Gaelic- 
speaking  children,  which  have  hitherto  so  largely 
influenced  the  system  practised  in  the  Highlands, 
ought  to  cease,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  primary 
qualifications  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  national  system  of  education  in 
Gaelic-speaking  districts,  whether  as  school  inspectors, 
teachers,  or  compulsory  officers." 

Dr.  Johnson  spoke  severely  of  the  absurdities  of  "the 
native  language  being  proscribed  in  the  schools,  and 
the  children  taught  to  read  a  language  which  they 
may  never  use  nor  understand." 

Things  have  changed  since  Johnson's  time,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  islanders  to  make  use  of  English, 
and  the  advantage  of  their  familiarity  with  it,  have 
greatly  increased ;  but  the  futility  of  trying  to 
instruct  children  entirely  in  a  foreign  language  is  too 
obvious  to  dwell  upon.  It  was  a  matter  looked 
into  even  by  the  S.P.C.K.  in  1824,  and  we  read  in 
the  report  that  after  careful  enquiry  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  "that  great  injury  had  been  done 
by  the   neglect   of  the   vernacular   language." 

There  are  some  300,000  Gaelic-speaking  persons  in 
Scotland,  and  surely  such  a  population  should  be 
specially  considered,  as  indeed  it  has  been,  by  the 
central  if  not  by  the  local  authorities ;  for  the 
code  of  1878  gave  permission  for  examinations  to 
be    conducted    in    Gaelic.       In    the   more  enlightened 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Commission  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  include  Professor  Mackinnon,  M.A.,  himself  a  Hebridean, 
who  holds  the  Chair  of  Celtic  language  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 
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districts,  the  schoolmasters  themselves  are  becoming 
conscious  of  the  folly  of  the  wholly  English  system, 
and  I  know  of  one  most  praiseworthy  instance,  in 
the  island  of  Tyree,  where  a  schoolmaster,  with  the 
kind  and  capable  assistance  of  the  parish  minister, 
has  absolutely  learnt  Gaelic,  and  is  now,  unlike 
many  head-masters,  in  a  position  to  have  direct 
intercourse   with    the   children    under   his   care. 

Professor  Blackie,  than  whom  the  western  High- 
lands had  no  truer  friend,  reflects  upon  '*  the  stupid 
system  of  neglecting  the  mother  tongue,  and  forc- 
ing English  down  the  throat  of  innocent  children 
who  can  no  more  be  changed  into  Saxons  by  a  mere 
stroke  of  pedagogy  than  the  heather  on  the  hills 
can  blush  itself  into  roses,  from  hearing  a  lecture 
by   the   professor   of  botany." 

Professor  Blackie,  moreover,  is  not  only  an  advo- 
cate for  the  education  of  the  Gael  in  his  own  language, 
but  both  by  example  and  precept  he  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  its  acquisition  by  the  stranger, 
and  he  relates  how,  after  working  his  way  through 
the  Gaelic  Bible  with  the  help  of  Monro's  Grammar 
and  MacAlpine's  Dictionary,  he  was  able  to  read 
various  prose  works,  and  so  to  acquire  a  consider- 
able vocabulary  in  a  language  which  he  describes 
as  a  **  very  fine  and  polished  dialect,  rather  too  pol- 
ished, somewhat  like  French,  and  especially  adapted 
for  music."  And  indeed  for  students  very  inferior  to 
Professor  Blackie  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  acquain- 
tance with  Gaelic,  which  has  so  many  roots  in 
common  with  more  familiar  tongues,  is  comparatively 
easy.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says  in  another  place  {Language 
and  Literature  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  p.  21  )> 
**it  is  not,  therefore,  the  difficulty  to  the  learner,  but 
the  ignorance,  indiflFerence,  laziness  and  prejudice 
of    the  teacher,  that    makes    the  reading  of  Gaelic  so 
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shamefully  neglected  in  many  Gaelic  schools.  It  is 
an  act  of  intellectual  suicide  of  which  an  intelligent 
people  should  be  ashamed." 

To  the  stranger  it  is  not  the  establishment  of  a 
reading,  but  of  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Gaelic 
which  presents  the  supreme  difficulty.  The  relation 
between  the  appearance  and  pronunciation  of  the 
commonest  words,  makes  one  feel  inclined  to  assert 
that  there  are  two  languages,  the  spoken  and  the 
written.  One  says,  Kem  mar  hd  shiv  f  —  How  do 
you  do  ?  and  one  '  torites,  Cia  mar  tha  sibh.  One 
says.  Hatch  meshu  colla  riv — I'll  come  with  you ;  but 
one   tvrites,    Theid  mise  comhla  ribh. 

It  seems  as  if  the  only  way  to  spell  a  Gaelic  word 
is  to  begin  by  eliminating  every  letter,  which  by  the 
light  of  nature  seems  likely  to  be  required.  That  it 
is  an  extraordinarily  expressive  language,  peculiarly 
rich  in  epithets,  no  one  would  venture  to  dispute. 
It  is  popularly  described  as  the  finest  tongue  "  to 
swear  in,  to  make  love  in,  and  to  shuffle  out  of  a  bar- 
gain in,"  the  last  probably  because  it  contains  no 
direct  equivalent  for  "yes"  and  "no."  When  one 
remarks  that  it  is  a  fine  day,  your  interlocutor 
replies,  "  A  fine  day  it  is."  *'  You  say  so  "  (reminding 
one  of  the  biblical  "  Thou  sayest  it "),  or,  "  I'm  sure," 
are  courteous  forms  of  agreement  with  your  state- 
ment. For  story-telling  the  language  is  unequalled, 
as  any  one  may  discover  from  a  study  of  the  High- 
land Tales  collected  and  almost  literally  translated 
by  Campbell  of  Islay. 

He,  by  the  way,  goes  even  further  than  Blackie  in 
denouncement  of  the  policy  of  stamping  out  the 
tongue  of  the   people. 

"I  find,"  he  writes  {Highland  Tales,  vol.  iv.,  page 
358),  "that  lectures  are  delivered  to  Sunday-school 
children    to   prove   that   Gaelic  is  part   of  the   Divine 
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curse,  and  Highland  proprietors  tell  me  that  ^  it  is 
a  bar  to  the  advancement  of  the  people.'  But  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  assertion,  it  is  equally 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  English  is  a  bar  to 
the  advancement  of  proprietors  if  they  cannot 
speak  to  those  who  pay  their  rents ;  and  it  is  the 
want  of  English,  not  the  possession  of  Gaelic, 
which  retards  the  advancement  of  those  who  seek 
employment  where  English  is  spoken.  So  Highland 
proprietors   should   learn   Graelic   and   teach    English." 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

HARRIS   AND   SMALLER   ISLANDS 

FOR  twenty-four  miles  after  leaving  Stomoway 
there  is  little  to  interest  one.  The  road  is  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  a  gloomy  moorland,  varied 
occasionally  by  small,  shallow  grey  lakes ;  and  only  the 
distant  view  of  the  grand  hills  of  Harris  encourages 
one  to  persevere  in  exploring  a  country  so  dreary  and 
so  featureless. 

After  passing  two  or  three  small  villages,  at  one  of 
which,  Ballallan,  we  change  horses,  we  come  nearer  to 
the  land  of  promise,  the  purple  glory  of  the  Harris 
hills,  and  about  a  mile  short  of  the  border — for  Lewis 
and  Harris,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  two  separate 
islands — we  reach  Athan  Linne  (pronounced  A-Leene) 
when  the  ground  suddenly  rises,  and  we  enter  upon 
a  mountain  pass.  Up  and  up  we  go,  till  at  some 
800  feet  above  sea-level,  with  great  walls  of  mountains 
still  surrounding  us  on  either  hand,  we  turn  and  look 
behind  us,  on  perhaps  the  grandest  view  in  the  outer 
Hebrides.  We  are  on  an  isthmus  between  Loch  Sea- 
forth  and  Loch  Tarbert,  both  salt-water  inlets,  strewn 
with  green  islands,  while  also  nearer  at  hand  are  various 
small  lochs,  upon  which  the  shadows  of  hill  and  cloud 
are  painting  fairy  islands  of  purple  and  blue,  adding 
yet  fresh  beauty  to  a  picture  more  varied  in  colour 
and  outline  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  among 
the  Hebridean  greys  and  sepias.     Across  the  front  of 
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the  hills  are  giant  terraces,  the  path  of  some  moving 
glacier,  and  from  deep  clefts  come  the  sounds  of  rushing 
waters  forcing  their  way  down  to  the  sea.  The  great 
wall  of  mountain,  which  has  been  our  goal  almost  since 
leaving  Stornoway,  is  the  Forest  of  Harris,  which  one 
cannot  grudge  to  the  deer,  for  those  bare  peaks,  tower- 
ing each  of  them  well  over  2,000  feet,  could  serve  no 
other  purpose,  and  the  sport  which  involves  such  climb- 
ing, is,  unlike  a  good  deal  of  "  sport "  one  hears  of,  at 
least  fair  play,  man's  wit  and  endurance  pitted  against 
the  beast's  experience  and  agility.  In  places,  even  the 
high  road  makes  some  demands  upon  the  fortitude  of 
the  nervous  traveller,  and  the  merciful  one  will  cer- 
tainly travel  some  miles  of  the  journey  on  his  own  feet, 
though  the  excellent  horses  sent  for  us  from  Tarbert 
are  an  equine  pleasure  such  as  we  have  not  enjoyed 
since  we  left  Tyree. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Islands  has  a  name  so  English,  so 
commonplace  in  sound  as  this.  Till  after  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  known  as  Kilbride, 
the  Church  or  cell  of  St.  Bridget,  but  how  it  came  by  its 
later  name  Na  Heradh,  i.e.,  the  Herries  (plural),  or  what 
the  name  means,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  alleged 
explanation  that  the  reference  is  to  na  hardubh,  "  the 
heights," — the  mountains  of  this  parish  being  higher 
than  any  in  the  Long  Island — is  said  by  etymologists  to 
be  purely  fanciful,  though  it  is  worth  observing  that 
the  same  name,  Na  Heradh,  is  given  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  island  of  Rum. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Harris  is  not  an  island — only  the 
southern  half  of  the  Lews,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to 
separate  them  in  one's  thoughts,  so  utterly  unlike  are 
Lewis  and  Harris  in  every  natural  feature ;  the  one  flat, 
desolate,  colourless  ;  the  other  mountainous,  varied,  rich 
with  colour  and  beauty  of  form.  Moreover,  Harris, 
though  not  an  island,  is  set  in  a  numerous  Archipelago 
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of  islets  of  which  some  half-dozen  only  are  inhabited, 
though  many  measure  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  They 
seem  to  have  been  named  by  the  Danes  ;  the  larger,  to 
the  number  of  about  a  score,  having  names  ending  in 
ay,  Ensay,  to  the  south,  was  made  famous  for  High- 
land cattle  by  the  late  proprietor.  Major  Stewart,  and 
there  is  one  celebrated  bull  with  whom  most  of  those 
we  met  in  the  Islands  are  anxious  to  call  "  cousins,"  as 
other  Highlanders  with  other  chieftains.  South-west  of 
Ensay  is  Berneray,  smiling  and  fertile,  of  which  more 
elsewhere,  and  we  note  too  Pabay,  one  of  many  of  that 
name,  "  priest's  islands  " — possibly  in  old  times  part  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Church — Calligray,  Hermitray, 
Hulmitray,  Gilisay,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  smaller  islets 
have  a  diflFerent  termination,  Tue?n,  Cuadem,  Coddem, 
Hestc/n,  etc,  Scandinavian,  too,  are  the  names  of 
most  of  the  farms ;  Nisabost,  Horgabost,  Sholabost, 
and  the  many  points  in  Nlsh — Renish,  Noranish,  Groad- 
nish,  and  the  like. 

Far  away  to  the  south  we  note  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Skye,  and  the  hills  of  North  Uist  seem  mere 
hillocks  seen  from  amidi  the  great  mountains  which 
tower  around  us  here.  A  characteristic,  though  uncon- 
scious testimony,  to  the  hilly  character  of  the  roads,  is 
presented  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  by  the  num- 
ber of  cairns  marking  the  resting-places  of  coffins 
on  their  way  to  the  burial  -  grounds,  which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  generally  surround  the  ruins  of  some  old 
Columban  church. 

Tarbert,  which  is  our  destination,  is  an  exceedingly 
neat,  well-kept  village,  perhaps  the  most  orderly  in  all 
the  Hebrides.  The  houses  are  not  only  well-built,  but, 
unlike  those  of  Loch  Maddy,  for  instance,  well-placed, 
having  some  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  roads 
and  neighbouring  buildings.  There  are  trees,  too,  and 
about   the   hotel  and  one  or  two  comfortable  private 
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houses  there  are  well-kept  gardens,  which  yield  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  vegetables,  in  spite  of  the  usual  diffi- 
culty of  rough  salt  winds  and  sand  drifts,  and  poverty 
of  soil.  There  are  neat  little  shops  and  a  well-arranged 
pier,  two  Churches  and  a  police  station,  which,  not 
forty  miles  from  Stomoway,  would  strike  one  as  super- 
fluous as  official  arrangements  go  in  this  island,  only 
that  one  is  being  constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
here  we  are  in  the  county  of  Inverness  and  not  in  Ross, 
as  we  were  a  few  miles  back ;  a  fact  which  introduces 
extraordinary  complications  into  common  things,  and 
sends  one's  letters  to  mysterious  and  apparently  irrele- 
vant places. 

Harris  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  Mac- 
leod  of  Macleod,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  1778  to  a  rela- 
tive, a  native  of  Harris,  one  Alexander  Macleod,  and  to 
have  passed  later  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Dunmore,  who, 
it  is  said,  gave  £60,000  for  it,  not  apparently  a  satisfac- 
tory bargain,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property 
has  again  changed  hands,  and  now  belongs  to  the  well- 
known  bankers,  the  Scotts.  The  present  representative 
is  reported  to  be  much  in  favour  of  emigration,  and 
even  to  oflfer  special  facilities  to  steady  and  capable 
young  men,  but  this  liberality  is  not  quoted  to  his  dis- 
advantage, as  the  fact  that  Harris  is  wholly  unadapted 
for  agriculture  is  too  obvious  to  be  disputed  ;  moreover, 
the  deer  forests  are  less  injurious  to  the  country  than 
sheep  farms,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  ground 
they  occupy  would,  here  at  least,  be  for  the  most  part 
valueless  for  other  purposes.  Such  complaints  as  one 
hoars  are  mostly  of  old  standing,  and  bear  reference 
to  former  depopulation  in  the  early  days  of  Lord 
Dunmore.  The  island  contains  about  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  square  miles  of  land,  being  about  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  from  eight  to  twenty-four  in 
breadth,    rock    being    the    predominating    feature    of 
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the  country,  instead  of  the  watery  wastes  of  other 
islands. 

Even  the  Old  Statistical  Account  which,  as  a  rule, 
gives  such  golden  pictures  of  former  fertility,  admits 
that  "  Harris  can  never  be  enriched  by  agriculture." 
The  prominent  reason,  then,  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
anxiety  to  make  kelp,  the  land  had  degenerated  from 
want  of  manure,  the  seaweed  being  otherwise  utilized, 
but  the  underlying  cause  for  the  necessity  of  so  much 
manure  still  remains — that  of  the  extreme  shallowness 
of  the  soil  which  lies  often  but  a  few  inches  deep  over 
the  gneiss  rock  of  which  the  island  is,  for  the  most  part, 
composed.  The  only  possible  system  of  cultivation  is 
by  "  lazy  beds,"  which,  upon  any  extensive  scale,  is 
extremely  laborious,  but  except  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  near  Rowdill,  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity. 
Munro,  nevertheless,  tells  us  that  in  his  time  **  Harris 
was  very  fertill  and  fruitfuU  of  corne,  store,  and  fisch- 
ing,"  but,  he  adds  mysteriously,  that  there  is  "  twisse 
more  of  delving  in  it  nor  of  teilling." 

Harris,  like  Lewis,  seems  to  be  largely  under  Free 
Church  influence  which,  acting  upon  the  essentially 
religious  temperament  of  the  people,  appears  to  have 
taken  real  hold  of  their  life,  not  only  on  the  aesthetic 
side  which  one  cannot  but  regret,  but  in  regard  to  more 
practical  details  as  well.  There  was  a  powerful  religious 
revival  about  1835,  '*in  consequence  of  which,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  '*  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed." 
The  inhabitants  have  been  recently  subjected  to  a 
Christian  Science  Crusade,  under  the  leading  of  Lord 
Dunmore  himself,  but  the  results  do  not  appear  to  be 
conspicuous.  It  is  said  that  in  the  whole  of  Harris 
there  is  hardly  any  tradition  of  crime  ;  theft  is  un- 
common, and  murder  wholly  unknown.  The  Statistical 
Account  speaks  of  "  two  licensed  houses  seldom  fre- 
quented by  natives."     Of  one  licensed  house  at  Tarbert 
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we  can  testify  that  it  is .  considerably  frequented  by 
visitors  as  a  convenient  and  comfortable  centre  for 
fishing,  the  only  abiding  place  between  Loch  Maddy  and 
Stornoway. 

There  are  some  stone  circles  in  Harris,  two  of  which 
are  near  Tarbert  and,  we  are  told,  are  spoken  of  by  the 
people  as  "  clach  na  grein^ "  (stone  of  the  sun),  an 
interesting  testimony  to  the  tradition,  doubtless  very 
ancient,  as  to  their  original  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  monument  -in  Harris  if 
not,  of  its  kind,  in  the  Outer  Islands,  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  at  Rowdill.  Its  records  go  no  further 
back  than  the  sixteenth  century  when,  according  to 
Buchanan,  it  served  as  the  Church  to  the  monastery 
built  by  Alexander  Macleod,  who  died  in  1527.  It 
was  restored  by  another  Alexander  Macleod,  who 
began  work  upon  it  about  1784:,  but  during  this 
restoration  the  building  took  fire  and  had  to  be  re- 
roofed.  The  Church  was  again  repaired  by  Lady 
Dunmore  and  appears  to  have  been  in  use  when  the 
family  were  at  Rowdill  in  the  "  mansion-house "  of 
the  proprietor.  Of  late  years  it  has,  however,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  most  unfortunate  neglect ;  the  windows 
are  broken  and  the  damp  sea-air  has  coated  the  stones 
with  moss,  to  the  threatened  injury  of  the  curious  and 
beautiful  carvings  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Macleod 
chieftains.  An  occasional  service  is  held,  we  were  told, 
but  the  people  have  their  suspicions  of  the  Popish  ten- 
dencies of  the  architecture,  and  it  is  but  little  frequented. 
The  body  of  the  Church  is  a  narrow  oblong  about 
eighty  feet,  seven  inches  long,  by  fifteen  feet  wide.  It 
is  correctly  orientiited,  and  has  north  and  south  chapels, 
and  a  western  tower  the  width  of  the  church.  Even 
the  New  Statistical  Account,  so  recent  as  1841,  written 
by  the  Parish  Minister,  entirely  ignores  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  though  it  makes  mention  of  a  plague  of 
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rats  in  the  pariah  and  of  an  alleged  stone-circlo  under 
the  sea.  The  Church  itself,  however,  hints  at  a  story 
much  older  than  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  history,  or 
even  in  the  traditions  of  an  indifferent  population  and 
an  uninformed  public. 

Rowdill  is  certainly  remote;  it  is  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  island,  but  is  easily  reached  by  the  help 
of    the    mail-boat    which    brings    letters    from    Skyo. 


As  there  is  no  pier  one  has  to  row  to  the  shore  in 
a  small  boat,  but  except  in  bad  weather,  or  when  the 
boat  in  mure  than  u!4ually  crowded  w^ith  cattle  and 
stores,  it  is  easy  enough,  especially  if  the  tide  admits  of 
the  choice  of  a  convenient  landing-pluce.  There  is  a  little 
coffee-liouse  at  Obbe,  three  miles  away,  where  one  can 
spend  the  night  if  necessary,  as  of  course  the  mail 
steamer  leaves  at  once  and  may  not  return  for  some 
days.  To  drive  from  the  hotel  at  Tarbert  is  really  the 
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easiest  plan  for  the  non-adventurous,  and  the  visit  may 
be  made  in  a  day. 

There  are  the  remains  in  the  churchyard  of  some 
handsome  tombs  enclosed  by  carved-stone  screens,  all  in 
a  state  of  disregarded  dilapidation.  The  Church  tower 
tells  the  story  of  a  structure  older  than  even  the 
Macleod  monuments  or  the  ancient  font,  for  built  into 
the  walls  are  some  fragments  of  a  much  earlier  building, 
jBgures  which  suggest  to  the  learned,  traces  possibly  of 
Phallic  worship,  or  at  any  rate  of  something  pre- 
Christian. 

Rowdill  probably  dates,  as  a  Church,  from  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  lona  when,  it  is  said,  the  lands  of  Harris 
belonged  to  the  Columban  territory,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  missionary  named  Clement,  "  sainted  by  the 
courtesy  of  after  ages,"  may  have  been  sent  there  and 
may  have  turned  to  Christian  use  some  existent  sacred 
spot,  in  the  same  spirit  which  we  find  among  the  earliest 
religious  teachers  in  all  parts ;  the  same  spirit  indeed, 
which  we  have  met  with  in  other  islands  prompting 
the  burial  of  the  dead  on  the  sites  of  old  Columban 
Churches,  and  even  of  Scandinavian  barrows  and 
brochs.  The  subject  matter  of  the  carvings  is,  in  some 
cases,  of  a  nature  which  makes  their  exalted  position, 
removed  from  public  gaze,  desirable  where  their  deeper 
purport  is  not  perceived,  but  to  the  student  they  are 
suggestive  of  the  mysteries  of  an  older  faith,  of  far- 
away times  more  remote  even  than  the  simpler  nature- 
worship  which  the  "  Standing  stones "  may  possibly 
commemorate.  Sex  worship,  sun  worship,  Christianity 
itself,  in  its  older  forms,  are  to  the  uninterest/ed  alike  all 
part  of  the  forgotten  errors  of  our  fathers,  to  be  ignored 
by  a  pious  present  and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  as 
belonging  merely  to  the  ancestors  of  somebody  else. 

In  visiting  the  ecclesiastical  sites  of  the  western 
Highlands  one  becomes  accustomed  to  meet  with  the 
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names  of  various  unfamiliar  saints,  from  Jeremiah 
whom  one  is  not  used  to  hearing  of  as  such,  to  Pharaer, 
Lennan,  Cutcheon,  Aula  or  Kiaran,  whom  one  is  unused 
to  in  any  capacity.  But  St.  Clement,  it  seems,  is  not  a 
saint  at  all.  Two  Clements  are  known  as  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  Columban  missionaries,  one  who  was 
persecuted  about  747  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
and  the  other  who  was  entertained  by  Charlemagne  in 
784,  and  who  taught  the  first  Grammar  School  in  Paris. 
Neither  was  canonized,  and  the  latter  is  probably  the 
one   commemorated  by  the  Church  at  Rowdill. 

No  account  of  Harris  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  "  Harris  tweeds,"  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  Harris 
and  may  be  bought  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Long 
Island,  more  especially  in  Lewis  and  North  Uist.  The 
process  of  fulling  the  cloth,  with  all  its  attendant 
ceremonial,  can  be  seen  in  perfection  only  in  the 
Catholic  Islands,  where  the  romance  of  life  still  lingers, 
and  indeed  much  so-called  "  Island "  tweed  is  made 
wholly  or  in  part  in  *'  power-looms "  on  the  mainland, 
thus  losing  all  its  distinctive  character,  as  well  as  its 
especial  attributes  of  being  waterproof  and  changeless 
in  colour  by  wind  or  sun.  Those  who  want  the  real 
thing  should  trust  no  London  or  mainland  agencies, 
but  apply  direct  to  the  local  dealers  in  Tarbert  (Harris) 
or  Stornoway  (Lewis)  as  the  method  most  satisfactory 
to  oneself,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  weavers.  The 
cloth  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  endless  in  wear,  both 
for  men  and  women,  besides  being  often  beautiful  in 
combination  of  colouring,  or  in  pure  tints,  all  of  local, 
and  mainly  vegetable,  extraction. 

In  former  days,  and  in  certain  islands  still,  the  people 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  local  general  merchants, 
especially  before  the  recommendations  of  the  Crofter 
Commissioners  came  into  operation,  and  land  was  more 
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difficult  to  come  by  than  even  now.  The  difficulty  of 
keeping  sheep  obliged  them  to  run  into  debt  to  the 
factor  or  general  merchant  for  wool;  then,  when  the 
cloth  was  finished,  it  would  probably  be  sold  to  the  same 
man  at  a  low  value ;  and  being  already  in  his  debt  they 
would  have  to  take  payment  in  goods,  charged  at  ex- 
tortionate prices,  so  that  in  many  cases  he  would 
make  three  profits, — on  the  wool,  the  cloth,  and  the 
groceries. 

In  South  Uist  and  Barra,  the  people  have  long  given 
up  any  attempt  to  make  cloth  for  the  market,  as  they 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  other  advantages 
common  to  happier  islands,  but  a  little  is  made  in 
Benbecula,  and  a  good  deal  in  North  Uist,  and  now 
that  the  land  question  is  under  consideration,  the  people 
are  likely  to  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  wool 
among  themselves  without  resort  to  the  factor  or 
general  merchant.  Moreover,  by  selling  the  tweed  to 
the  tweed  merchant,  of  whom  there  are  now  many 
in  various  parts  of  the  Islands,  the  truck  system  is 
avoided,  and  the  weavers  are  honestly  paid  in  cash, 
which  enables  them  to  pay  ready-money  for  wool,  and 
at  once  establishes  trade  on  a  just  and  reasonable 
basis,  as  they  can  obtain  their  goods  at  market  value, 
and  "  philanthropic  "  stimulus  is  rendered  superfluous. 

The  entire  manufacture  is  done  by  the  people  them- 
selves, often  by  different  members  of  one  family.  In 
Tyree,  where,  from  the  land  famine,  the  people  have,  as 
in  South  Uist,  given  up  making  cloth,  even  (to  a  great 
extent)  for  their  own  use,  there  are  but  few  looms,  and 
it  is  common  for  people  to  bring  their  home-spun  wool 
to  the  weaver,  and  to  pay  by  the  yard  for  the  labour 
of  weaving,  but  in  the  Northern  Hebrides,  where 
looms  are  common,  most  weavers  undertake  the  entire 
work.  This  includes  washing  the  wool,  drying  it 
(often  on  the  roof),  dyeing,  carding,  spinning,  running 
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on  to  the  spindles,  setting  the  warp,  weaving,  wash- 
ing, drying,  fulling  (or  waulkiug),  baling,  and  delivering 
the  goods  to  the  merchant,  often  carried  in  a  creel, 
perhaps  on  the  weaver'fl  back,  for  many  miles. 

As  a  rule  the  cloth  is  woven  in  lengths  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards, — the  shorter  the  length  the 
greater  the  multiplication  of  labour  in  setting  the  warp, 
which    from  personal   experiment   18,  I  can   testify,   a 


iv--^ 


somewhat  tedious  process,  and 

trying  to  the  Bight.     Cloth    of 

good      (umlity     weighs,     wlicii 

finished,  and  dried,  very  nearly 

a  lb.   per  yard,  say  28  lbs.  to  a  cuttino  peats. 

length  of  thirty  yards.     The  loss 

in  carding  and  washing  the  wool  is  at  least  thirty  per 

cent.,  so  that  about  SJ  lbs.  must  be  allowed  for  waste.' 

'  Thia  iloen  not  include  the   loss  in  process  of   fulling,  when   the 

cloth  dhriukH  abuiit  au  inch  tu  every  foot  of  length,  so  that  for  a 

weh  intended  to  he  thii'ty   yards  long  when   flnished,  about  two 

yardit  and  three^uarters  extra  have  to  be  allowed. 
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The  piece  will  therefore  require  at  least  38  lbs.  of  wool, 
which  costs  at  present  value  (October,  1891)  about  ten 
shillings  a  stone  of  14  lbs.  for  black-faced  sheep,  and 
about  fifteen  shillings  for  the  superior  Cheviot;  the 
cost  of  raw  material  therefore  is  in  itself  considerable. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  dye  is  trifling,  as  it  is 
generally  some  local  product, — seaweed,  sundew,  lichen, 
dandelion,  iris,  heather,  blaeberries,  tormentil,  bog- 
myrtle,  and  various  other  simple  herbs. 

This  is  assuming  that  the  dye  is  one  of  those  char- 
acteristic of  the  Islands,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case  unless  the  tweed  is  bought  direct  from  the 
dealers,  who,  honesty  apart,  would  never  so  far  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  them  golden  eggs,  as  to  rob  the  cloth  of 
what  to  the  expert  is  one  of  its  especial  "  points." 
The  colours  of  the  **  Harris  tweeds "  one  meets  in 
London  drawing-rooms  are  certainly  surprising.  The 
real  cloth  is  dyed  ingrain  and  will  wash  and  wear 
**for  ever."  That  the  art  of  faking  is  confined  to 
alien  sources  of  supply  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
story,  quoted  in  The  Nicolson  Institute  Annual^  as 
pure  humour — 

"At  another  time  one  of  the  standards  was  getting 
a  lesson  in  nature  knowledge,  the  subject  being  the 
tweed  industry.  They  had  found  out  the  details  of 
every  process  in  the  tweed-making,  till  it  came  to  the 
question  of  dye  and  its  source,  when  one  little  fellow^, 
who  thought  he  was  sure  of  this  at  any  rate,  answered, 
They II  he  buying  it  doicn  in  Mr.  John  Macleans  shop  ! " 

The  people  themselves  are  extraordinarily  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  time  and  labour,  mainly  because  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  receive  payment  for  it  in  cash, 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
estimate  of  the  additional  cost  of  the  labour  of  spinning 
and  weaving.  A  recent  article  which  received  the 
Mod  prize  and  is  published  in  the  Celtic  Monthly  gives 
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the  cost  of  carding  and  spinning  at  8d.  per  lb.  (raw 
material)  and  7d.  per  yard  for  weaving,  thus  adding 
another  thirty-five  shillings  to  the  cost  of  the  web.  Else- 
where we  heard  of  a  shilling  per  Highland  yard  of  eight 
feet,  and  were  told  that  this  was  about  a  day's  work, 
though  sometimes  a  good  weaver  might  earn  as  much 
as  Iff.  6d,  Even  the  New  StatiHtical  Account  (1845), 
written  when  wool  and  labour  were  alike  (fheaper  than 
now,  quotes  the  value  of  Lewis  Kelt  cloth  at  about  48. 
per  Highland  yard  (four  feet).  However,  in  buying  from 
these  unsophisticated  people  through  the  local  mer- 
chants, one  may,  as  a  rule,  make  sure  that  they  will 
be  fairly  dealt  with  on  straightforward  business  lines 
with  none  of  the  superfluous  "  philanthropy "  which 
the   time  Highlander  so  properly  resents. 

It  is  possible  that  English  readers  may  expect  to 
hear  something  of  the  islands  of  Skye  and  St.  Kilda, 
not  knowing  that  neither  of  these  comes  under  the 
category  of  Outer  Isles.  There  is  some  question 
whether  Tyree  does  not  fairly  belong  to  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  but  at  least  it  has,  in  common  with  islands 
geographically  more  remote,  the  characteristic  of  not 
having  yet  attracted  the  tourist,  and  therefore  of,  so 
far,  avoiding  the  commonplace. 

In  Skye  there  are  some  delightful  districts,  wild, 
beautiful,  and  romantic  ;  glens  of  which  we  think  with 
gratitude  for  happy  days  spent  among  kind  friends ; 
mountains  and  moors  still  possessed  by  the  old  families, 
and  sacred  from  vulgar  intrusion.  But  also  in  Skye 
there  are  electric  light  and  Tottenham  Court  Road  fur- 
niture, and  the  exorbitant,  even  worse,  the  pretentious 
and  incompetent  innkeeper,  with  other  blessings  of 
civ^ilization.  Something  in  the  direction  of  return  to  old 
times  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  deviation  in  the  path  of 
the  tourist,  by  the  opening  of  the  new  route  to  Mallaig; 
though  the  inhabitants    of   the   quaint  little  town  of 
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Portree  may  not  at  present  regard  this  as  other  than  a 
doubtful  blessing.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  alien  land- 
lord is  in  possession,  and  the  least  observant  cannot  fail 
to  trace  his  handiwork  in  depopulated  glens  and  an 
incredibly  poverty-stricken  populace.  One  district  was 
pointed  out  to  us  near  the  town  of  Portree  where,  at 
the  time  of  the  threatened  Napoleonic  invasion,  200 
able  men  were  raised  in  a  fortnight,  and  now  a  single 
farm,  twelve  miles  by  four  or  five,  occupies  the  site  of 
scores  of  homesteads,  and,  as  the  local  phrase  is,  **  the 
smoke  of  a  hundred  hearths  goes  through  a  single 
chimney." 

Now  and  then  one  realizes  that  better  times  are 
coming.  A  few  months  ago  a  certain  landlord  moved 
his  tenants  from  the  sunny  to  the  shady  side  of  the 
hill,  where  good  grass  was  to  be  found  only  near  the 
top,  and  which  was  therefore  better  adapted  for  sheep 
that  could  climb,  than  for  cows.  The  people  accordingly 
exchanged  their  cows  for  sheep  in  the  usual  proportion 
of  six  sheep  to  a  cow,  but  the  County  Council  having 
given  a  licence  for  cows  and  not  sheep,  the  tenants 
were  ordered  to  remove  them  just  at  a  time  w^hen  the 
patriots  of  the  crofting  township  were  away :  some  at 
the  **  front,"  some  at  their  "  depots,"  some  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  having,  as  they  supposed,  arranged  their  home 
affairs  according  to  such  poor  best  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  County  Council  sup- 
ported the  rule,  and  an  enforced  sale  was  ordered. 
Fortunately  the  people  of  Skye  are  not  so  friendless  as 
those  in  more  remote  islands.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
Lord  Balfour,  w^ho  declined  to  order  out  the  militia  or 
even  the  police,  and  let  us  hope  the  sheep  are  still 
evading  the  arbitrary  rules  of  unreasoning  officialism. 

St.  Kilda,  like  lona,  has  become  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Lowland  tourist,  and  nearly  every  year 
some  irresponsible  book  or  magazine  article,  founded 
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on  a  week's  observation  plus  a  Kodak  camera,  is  added 
to  the  "  literature "  of  the  subject.  When  we  were 
last  in  Eriskay  where,  during  the  two  years  of  our 
previous  absence  only  three  strangers  had  landed,  we 
observed  from  the  newspapers  that  during  the  fort- 
night of  our  solitary  stay  in  that  lonely  island,  over 
300  visitors  had  arrived  in  St.  Kilda. 

The  natives  are  deteriorating  under  the  foolish  treat- 
ment of  those  who  **  take  an  interest "  in  them  ;  who 
bring  them  presents  of  silver  teaspoons,  confectionery, 
silk  aprons,  mantelpiece  ornaments,  and  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs of  tartans  belonging  to  no  clan  in  the  island. 
A  lady  on  her  return  showed  me  with  much  delight 
an  old  Celtic  brooch  she  had  "  picked  up "  for  five 
shillings.  It  was  made,  doubtless,  in  anticipation  of 
such  purchasers,  out  of  a  brass  safety-pin  and  a  penny 
key-ring  (both  new).  Such  an  incident,  I  venture  to 
say,  could  occur  in  no  other  island,  not  even  in 
lona. 

Elsewhere  we  found  that  the  district  nurse  had  lately 
left  a  certain  island,  quite  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
of  the  Hebrides,  because  she  missed  the  conveniences 
she  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  in  St.  Kilda ! 
Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  whose  volume  (beautifully  iUus- 
trated)  With  Nature  and  a  Camera  is  quite  the  best  of 
its  kind,  testifies  : 

"The  houses  are  substantial  one-storey  buildings 
with  zinc  roofs  securely  fastened  down  by  iron 
bands.  .  .  .  They  are  far  ahead  in  point  of  comfort 
and  conveniences  of  nearly  all  the  crofters  dwellings  I 
have  been  into  in  Harris,  Uist,  and  other  Hebridean 
Isles." 

The  houses  are  all  divided  into  two  rooms  at  least, 
are  well-lighted,  and  have  fair-sized  chimneys — all  very 
satisfactory  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  excellent 
landlord,  Macleod  of  Macleod.     The  tourist  who  lands 
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— only  if  the  landing  can  be  quite  conveniently 
managed  —  from  the  electric-lighted  saloon  of  the 
HehmdeaUy  or  the  homelike  comfort  of  the  Dunnra 
Castle,  and  returns  in  a  few  hours  to  sleep  in  harbour 
at  Loch  Maddy,  must  not  however  delude  himself  into 
supposing  that  he  and  some  scores  of  companions  have 
done  anything  adventurous  or  unique. 

The  birds  of  St.  Kilda  are  its  most  interesting 
feature,  but  even  they  can  be  more  than  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  lovelier  spots,  and  where  the  hand  of  man 
is  less  violent  against  them. 

Wo  remember  with  far  more  interest  than  St.  Kilda 
can  invoke  in  us,  at  least  half-a-dozen  islands  which,  if 
geographically  nearer  to  the  world,  are  at  least  much 
more  **  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 

The  Old  Statistical  Account  observes  in  its  stately 
fashion  : 

"  The  compilers  of  the  Eiicyclopa^ia  Britannica  will 
do  well  to  correct  their  error  in  calling  Barra  a  rock 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  inhabited  only  by  solan 
geese  and  other  wild  fowjis." 

The  Encyclopaedia  was  evidently  referring  not  to 
Barra  at  all,  but  to  Barra  Head ;  but  how  the  author  of 
the  article  knew  anything  of  that  remote  island  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  It  is  a  solitary  rock,  from  600  to 
700  feet  high,  boldly  defying  the  Atlantic,  difficult  of 
access,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  long  inhabited, 
for  there  are  the  remains  of  a  dun  testifying  to  Danish 
occupation,  and  of  a  graveyard  possibly  older  still. 
That  half-a-dozen  brave  men  should  consent  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Lighthouse  one  can 
understand,  as  one  understands  other  deeds  of  like 
heroism.  One  1  remember,  who  described  for  us  the 
spectacle  of  an  Atlantic  storm  as  seen  from  within  the 
shelter  of  the  light-room :  how  at  that  elevation,  some 
700  perpendicular  feet,  one  could  look  down  into  the 
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storm  and  see  it  raging  and  swelling  below.  He  said 
the  sensation  was  of  extraordinary  security  ;  there  w«^8 
no  sense  of  movement,  and  even  the  roar  of  wind 
and  wave  seemed  apart  and  afar  in  another  world. 

The  birds  were  in  former  times  the  wealth  of  the 
islands,  and  the  natives  were  extraordinarily  skilful  in 
collecting  them.  The  cliffs  are  more  precipitous  and 
inaccessible  than  those  of  St.  Kilda,  and  yet  the 
islanders  used  no  ropes  but  climbed  over  the  rocks. 
Perhaps  the  grandest  cliff  is  that  of  Biolacreag  in  the 
bay  of  Aoineag  on  the  west  coast,  which  used  to  be  the 
crest  of  the  Macneills,  and  *'  Biolacreag ! "  their  rallying 
cry. 

The  islanders  used  to  pay  their  rent  to  Macneill  in 
these  birds,  called  fachaich,  fatlings,  principally  the 
young  of  the  Manx  shearwater,  now  well-nigh  extinct 
since  the  arrival  of  the  puffin,  a  comparatively  valueless 
creature  and  very  vicious,  who,  according  to  modem 
custom,  has  evicted  the  older  and  more  profitable 
inhabitants.  Fortunately  careful  observations  have 
been  taken  of  the  birds  of  these  islands  by  the  eminent 
naturalist  Macgillivray,  a  native  of  Barra. 

No  words  can  describe  these  wonderful  precipices  and 
the  long  marine  arcades  which  intersect  the  solid  rock, 
so  that  one  may  wind  in  and  out  among  the  grim  stone 
pillars  and  perpendicular  walls  which  uphold  their  end- 
less subterranean  galleries — the  little  island- world  over- 
head, the  reverberant  waters  of  the  Atlantic  beneath, 
a  marvellous  aquatic  aviary  all  around ;  the  black  walls 
gleaming  with  myriads  of  feathered  creatures  standing 
erect  in  close-serried  rows,  motionless,  and  so  tame 
that  one  might  handle  them  could  we  approach  near 
enough.  Sometimes  the  ledges  are  so  narrow  that  one 
wonders  how  they  obtain  any  foothold  at  all,  while  in 
other  spots,  on  some  few  inches  of  vantage,  the  birds  are 
standing  three  and  four  deep,  their  white  breasts  and 
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red  bills  shining  weirdly  where  an  occasional  ray  of 
sunlight  chances  to  pierce  from  above  into  the  mystic 
gloom. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  be  making  direct  for  a  blank 
wall  of  rock,  leaving  behind  us  the  last  spark  of  day- 
light, return  in  so  narrow  a  space  being  impossible ; 
when  suddenly,  with  a  deft  movement,  our  skilful  oars- 
men guide  the  little  boat  down  some  sudden  opening 
to  right  or  left,  and  a  now  gallery  in  the  great  crypt 
opens  out  before  us.  The  immensities  of  Nature's 
architecture,  the  silence,  the  mystery,  the  sense  of  one's 
own  helplessness  and  the  rich  glory  of  the  deep-toncnl 
colouring,  combine  to  make  an  experience  we  can  never 
forget,  and  which  we  cherish  with  all  the  more  grati- 
tude that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  repeat. 

On  account  of  the  strong  currents  running  between 
them  these  islands  are  very  difficult  of  access,  and 
landing  is  so  hazardous  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  even 
the  nativ^e  sailors  and  fishermen  to  have  to  return  and 
land  elsewhere.  One  of  our  party,  whose  home  was 
^vithin  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  told  us  that  during 
twelve  years  he  had  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
reach  the  caves  we  visited,  sometimes  waiting  within 
reach  even  in  fair  weather  for  a  whole  fortnight,  but 
until  we  brought  him  good  fortune,  in  vain.  A  par- 
ticular combination  of  wind  and  tide,  a  good  boat*, 
experienced  boatmen,  and  steady  nerves  are  certainly 
requisite. 

Bernera  used  to  be  known  as  Bernera  of  the  Bishops, 
Bearnaraidh  an  Ea^paig,  probably  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  other  islands  of  the  same  name  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was — perhaps  in  Columban  times 
— once  Church  property.  In  Mingulay  is  a  weU,  known 
as  the  well  of  Columcille,  which  the  people  regard 
with  such  especial  reverence  that,  left  often  for  months 
together  without  any  religious  privileges,  or  any  means 
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of  consecrating  water  for  devotional  purposes,  they  use 
the  well  as  "  holy  water,"  and  will  cross  themselves 
with  it  as  they  go  by,  and  carry  it  at  the  prow  of  their 
boat,  as  is  the  pious  custom  among  the  fishermen, 

In  Mingulay  also  are  the  remains  of  what  may  have 
been  a  hermit's  cell  or  "  bed  of  devotion,"  of  which 
little  more  than  the  ground  plan  is  now  left.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  Cross,"  but  is  really  a  circle  enclosing 
three  rectangular  cells^  and  a  solid  heap  of  stones  in 
the  centre,  upon  the  use  or  origin  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  expert  has  yet  pronounced. 

These  islands  are  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Gordon 
estate,  having  passed  to  it  as  appertinents  of  Barra 
with  the  rest  of  the  Macneill  property  ;  but  they  are  so 
inaccessible,  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  things,  that 
the  people  seem  exceptionally  well-off  and  comfortable. 
They  welcomed  us  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  their 
kindness  and  cheerful  readiness  to  take  any  trouble  for 
our  pleasure  or  convenience,  we  can  never  forgot.  So 
far  are  they  from  exploiting  the  stranger,  as  is  the 
custom  in  St.  Kilda,  that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  take  payment  even  for  labor- 
ious services,  and  to  prevent  them  from  robbing  them- 
selves to  give  us  such  necessaries  as  added  greatly  to 
our  comfort. 

**  This  now  is  the  Atlantic,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  *'  If  I 
should  tell  at  a  tea-table  in  London  that  1  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  an  open  boat,  how  they'd  shudder,  and 
what  a  fool  they'd  think  me  to  expose  myself  to  such 
danger.'' 

The  visitor  to  Barra  Head  must  travel  in  the  same 
fashion  as  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  convenient  mail  steamers 
which  travel  to  St.  Kilda  or  the  Orkneys  know  nothing 
of  these  solitary  islands,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  one  does  not  travel  with  much  luggage.  We  had 
a  dog  and  a  **  hold-all,"  our  companions  (three  priests 
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and  a  doctor)  carried,  they  alleged,  a  razor  and  a 
Breviary.  We  made  our  headquarters  in  Mingulay,  in 
8ome  rooms  under  the  new  chapel  in  process  of  build- 
ing. It  was  bright  August  weather,  and  the  scanty 
furniture  was  quite  sufficient  for  our  needs.  There 
was  a  bedstead  and  bedding,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
lavish  loan  of  clean  home-spun  blankets,  we  were 
enabled  to  distribute  into  three  separate  rooms ;  there 
was  a  board  and  trestles  left  behind  by  the  workmen, 
and  a  good  cooking  stove,  with  a  pot  and  kettle  as 
part  of  its  fittings.  Within  an  hour  of  our  arrival  wo 
were  supplied  with  chairs,  cups,  plates,  the  inevitable 
teapot,  and  abundance  of  blankets.  A  burn  trickled 
down  the  hill  behind  the  house,  the  sea  lapped  gently 
on  the  white  sands  in  front;  we  had  abundance  of 
water  for  drinking  and  ablution.  What  more  could 
one  want  ? 

The  day  of  our  arrival  was  Friday,  and  we  had  ex- 
cellent fresh  fish  in  abundance,  though  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  sea-birds  taste  so  strongly  of  their 
natural  food,  that  we  should  not  have  transgressed  had 
we  dined  off  them.  Our  companions,  the  men,  both  of 
religion  and  medicine,  found  plenty  of  occupation,  for 
the  people  naturally  took  advantage  of  their  visit  to 
supply  their  needs  spiritual  and  bodily. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  Mass  was  said  in  the 
little  unfinished  chapel,  with  such  fittings  as  could  be 
arranged.  There  were  no  seats,  but  we  were  glad  to 
bring  up  our  four  chairs  for  the  very  old  and  infirm. 
Almost  every  adult  in  the  island  was  present,  except  a 
retired  Presbyterian  schoolmaster,  and  outside,  a  little 
group  of  awe-stricken  children  silently  awaited  the  dis- 
persion of  such  a  gathering  as  they  had  never  beheld. 

The  schoolmaster  interested  us  greatly.  He  was  a 
scholarly  man  from  the  mainland,  and  could  speak 
English.     He  came  to  the  island  somewhere  about  1860, 
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and  the  story  is  told  that  on  his  arrival  the  children 
crowded  round  to  see  the  school  they  were  going  to 
have  !  I  believe  he  has  never  been  away  ;  he  married 
a  woman  of  the  island,  and  after  teaching  for,  I  think, 
over  thirty  years,  was  pensioned,  and  now  is  "  passing 
rich  "  on  half  the  income  of  the  village  preacher.  His 
little  croft  supplies  him  with  food  and  clothing;  his 
house  is  well-furnished  with  blankets,  his  fire  with 
peats  ;  and  his  one  luxury  is  tea — which  he  imports — 
of  the  very  best.  Ho  has  books,  and  is  quite  an  accom- 
plished botanist,  having  observed  and  classified  the 
flora  of  the  island  without  knowing  the  names  of  a 
dozen  flowers.  We  had  the  privilege  of  being  of  some 
use  in  naming  his  collection,  and  left  him,  feeling  as 
one  so  often  does  among  the  Highlanders  : 

Alas !  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hath  often  left  me  mourning ! 

The  island  is  so  little  known  that  no  Martin  or 
Buchanan,  not  even  a  contributor  to  the  Statistical 
Account  has  been  found  to  write  its  history.  We  had 
an  interesting  talk  with  "  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  which 
can  be  but  inadequately  reproduced  in  English. 

"Calum  Macphee  is  my  name,"  said  he,  "son  of 
Donald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Rory,  son  of  Rory,  son  of 
Rory,  son  of  Donald,  and  I  can't  go  further  back  than 
that ;  but  the  man  we  came  from  was  big  Kenneth, 
who  was  an  unrighteous  man,  and  came  from  the  island 
of  Colonsay  or  from  Eigg.  In  any  case  there  were  men 
slain  in  a  cave  in  the  place  where  he  came  from.^ 

*  Readei-8  will  remember  the  horrible  tragedy  in  Eigg  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  MaclecKls  of  Skye, 
in  revenge  for  previous  injury,  set  fire  to  the  cave  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  had  i-etreated  for  safety. 

The  vengeful  chief  maintains  his  fires, 

Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires ; 

The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's  gloom 

Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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"  Kenneth  and  his  son,  with  a  crew  of  three,  fled  to 
Barra,  but  a  storm  came  on  them  with  great  cold,  and 
the  three  men  perished ;  but  big  Kenneth  and  his  son 
got  ashore  at  Oronsay  in  the  Sound  of  Vatersay.  He 
had  a  crock  of  gold,  and  he  took  his  son  under  his  arm, 
and  tried  to  spring  across  to  the  bigger  island.  In 
springing  over,  the  crock  fell,  and  was  broken,  and  it 
has  been  cast  up  to  the  Macphees  ever  since,  and  there 
is  a  raun  about  it.  I  might  have  learnt  it,  but  I  would 
not ;  it  was  a  reproach  to  us.  Next  day  he  went  back 
at  low  tide  and  picked  up  the  gold. 

"The  Macneill  of  the  day  liked  to  have  all  the  stalwart 
young  men  about  him  at  Kisimul,  and  it  was  either  the 
son  or  the  grandson  that  was  along  with  him  there, 
when  the  people  died  of  the  plague  in  Mingulay. 

"Macneill  at  Kisimul  had  noticed  that  it  was  long 
that  the  people  of  Mingulay  were  not  coming  to  the 
mainland,^  and  he  sent  out  a  crew  to  see  what  was 
wrong,  and  the  stalwart  descendant  of  big  Kenneth 
was  with  them.  They  landed  over  there  at  Sloe 
nan  Druisdan  [chasm  of  brambles].  Macphee  jumped 
ashore  and  came  up  to  the  township,  and  every  house 
he  went  into  he  found  clean  swept  and  the  fire  out, 
till  he  came  to  the  last  house,  where  the  people  lay 
dead,  for  there  had  been  none  to  bury  them.  The 
township  was  then  up  above  to  the  north-west,  and  I 
think  that  there  must  have  been  houses  where  the 
chapel  is  built,  because  they  found  many  stones  and 
some  ashes  when  they  opened  the  ground  there. 

"  Macphee  hurried  back  to  the  boat,  and  called  to  the 
crew  to  put  back  for  him.  *  You  must  tell  us  your  news 
first,'  they  said,  for  they  were  surprised  no  person  had 
come  down  to  welcome  them  to  shore. 

"When   he  told   them  how  things  were,  they  were 

'  i.e.  t<)  the  Island  of  BaiTa. 
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afraid,*  and  pushed  oflP  and  left  him  alone ;  but  when 
they  got  to  Kisimul  and  told  Macneill,  he  w£^s  angry, 
and  told  them  to  go  back  at  once  to  fetch  Macphee, 
with  the  coit  [a  Gaelic  word  for  "  boat,"  now  falling 
into  disuse,  but  the  lingering  use  of  which  in  this 
remote  island  is  worth  noting]. 

"However,  it  was  seven  weeks  before  they  could  land 
in  Mingulay  because  of  the  weather.  All  this  time  the 
poor  man  had  no  fire,  but  he  was  yet  alive  before 
them  ;  some  say  he  had  killed  a  sheep,  and  lived  on 
raw  flesh  and  sheep's  blood.  Every  day  he  used  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill,  looking  out  for 
the  boat,  and  the  hill  has  been  called  Ben  Macphee 
ever  since. 

**  When  they  returned  with  him  to  Kisimul,  Meicneill 
asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  go  back  again  and  stay 
in  Mingulay,  and  he  said  lie  would  if  he  could  choose 
his  own  companions.  Macneill  told  him  he  would  get 
that,  and  among  those  he  chose  was  an  ancestor  of 
Michael  there,  and  of  Angus,  son  of  Donald,  who  lives 
at  the  back  of  the  schoolhouse." 

"  Did  he  take  a  Campbell  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  group 
mischievously. 

"  And  MichaoFs  ancestor  a  Macneill  of  the  chiefs 
own  blood  !     No  !  " 

*'  Macneill  went  with  them,  and  on  landing  climbed 
up  Ben  Macphee  as  far  as  the  place  since  caUed 
Macneill's  Bed,  yonder "  (pointing  to  where  a  pro- 
jecting rock  made  a  sort  of  cavern-like  shelter),  "  so  as 
to  be  away  from  the  smoke  and  disease,  while  Macphee, 
who  was  not  at  all  afraid,  set  fire  to  every  house,  and 
the  township  was  built  in  the  new  place.  Macphee  got 
free  land  for  himself  and  his  descendants." 

As   elsewhere   in   the   Islands    the    inhabitants    had 


^  Nothing  terrifies  a  Highlander  like  infectious  illness. 
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plenty  of  time  for  ceilidh^  and  another  kind  friend 
was  ready  to  give  us  a  further  unwritten  chapter  of 
Mingulay  history.  We  had  often  heard  of  a  certain 
pious  priest  named  James  Grant,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  South  Uist  at  the  time  of  Prince  Charlie's 
visit.  He  was  then  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  was  betrayed,  and  had  to  seek  shelter  in  Mingulay, 
whence,  after  some  time,  he  tried  to  escape  to  the 
mainland.  It  was  at  this  point  that  our  friend's  story 
began. 

"  It  was  at  nightfall  that  he  set  sail,  and  when  he 
got  to  Vatersay  he  went  ashore  to  enquire  news,  and 
heard  that  the  red  soldiers  [i.e.  the  Hanoverians] 
were  in  Barra,  so  he  returned  to  Mingulay,  and  went 
alone  to  the  cave  of  Hoisp."  * 

I  note  as  thoroughly  characteristic  of  a  Highland 
ceilidh  that  at  this  point  a  bystander  interrupted  to 
add,  "  And  a  man  brought  him  an  egg  to  eat."  There 
is  always  a  received  method  of  telling  a  story,  from 
which  no  deviation  is  permitted  without  reminder, 
which,  in  the  interests  of  history,  has  its  advantages. 

"The  red  soldiers  came  to  Mingulay,  and  the  first 
two  men  they  met  were  put  under  oath  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  The  first  man  said  he  had  seen  the 
priest  leaving  the  island  the  day  before,  and  the  second 
said  he  had  seen  him  come  back  and  go  over  the  hill. 
The  soldiers  struck  the  first  man  on  the  face  with  their 
muskets,  and  his  nose  was  crooked  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  other  man  they  took  with  them,  and  they 
got  the  priest,  and  he  was  bound,  and  brought  down  to 
the  village,  and  thrown  into  a  barn  near  the  house 
where  John  Mackinnon,  son  of   Donald,   son  of   Niel, 

*  This  cave  is  situated  in  an  isthmus,  SW.,  called  the  Dun, 
because  there  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall  built  across 
the  only  accessible  part.  The  cave  is  in  the  face  of  a  precipice,  near 
the  top,  facing  the  lighthouse. 
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now  lives.  ^  Two  young  lads  came  in,  one  after 
another,  where  he  was,  and  he  asked  the  first  to 
bring  him  some  thatch  to  put  under  him,  for  the 
ground  was  very  wet ;  and  the  lad  went  out,  but  was 
unable  to  return.  And  he  asked  the  second  to  bring 
him  an  egg,  but  he  too  could  not  return.  Thereafter 
the  priest  was  taken  away,  and  the  next  thing  they 
heard  was  that  he  had  been  made  a  bishop." 

James  Grant  did  happily  escape  from  his  enemies,, 
ultimately  became  Bishop  of  the  Lowland  district,  and 
died  in  Aberdeen  in  1778  at  the  age  of  seventy- two. 

We  were  next  informed  why  this  particular  story 
belonged  to  our  informant.  His  mother,  who  died  at 
over  100  years  old,  remembered  the  two  lads.  She  was 
"  a  praying  woman,"  and  Father  Allan  himself  com- 
municated her  at  Easter,  1885  or  1886.  Her  son  is  now 
seventy-one,  and  she  married  late  in  life. 

A  cave  in  Ben  More  in  Uist,  which  also  sheltered 
Bishop  Grant,  is  still  known  as  Uamh  a  Ghranndaich^ 
the  Cave  of  the  Grant. 

From  yet  another  chronicler  we  gleaned  a  further 
note  to  our  little  chapter  of  Mingulay  history. 

"  There  was  about  this  time  a  soldier,  who  had  been 
in  the  '45,  who  belonged  to  Mingulay.  He  was  great- 
uncle's  son  to  Ian  yonder,  the  son  of  Hamish,  and  he 
had  some  money,  and  the  soldiers  were  coming  after 
him.  His  brother  advised  him  to  put  away  the  money 
in  case  of  what  might  happen,  but  he  said,  '  They've 
not  done  with  me  yet.'  However,  he  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  and  Captain  Scott  [whose  name  is  exe- 
crated in  the  islands]  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  and  he 
was  robbed  and  murdered  at  the  back  of  the  house 
where  the  stackyard  is. 

'*  Captain  Scott,   with  some  more  of  his  kind,  went 

*  A  house  which  we  afterwards  sought  out,  and  where  we  saw  a 
curious  and  apparently  very  ancient  stone  mortar. 
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off  in  a  ship  to  Tyree.  He  was  only  just  in  time,  for 
his  superior  officer,  on  coming  to  Mingulay,  was  shocked 
to  hear  of  his  brutality,  and  said  that  if  he  had  been 
there,  it  was  Scott  himself  would  have  been  shot." 

"  And  there  is  no  more  story  about  Mingulay,"  said 
one  of  our  friends,  **  till  we  shall  begin  to  tell  about 
the  time  when  the  two  ladies  with  the  wise  white 
doggie  came  to  the  island." 

Sometimes — when  our  thoughts  go  back  to  those 
hours  of  golden  sunshine  on  the  little  green  bank  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  men  and  women  lead  simple 
lives  and  talk  of  golden  deeds,  where  they  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  (alas !  how 
many  are  bereaved  each  stormy  winter  !),  and  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world — theirs  "  seems 
the  real  life  and  this  the  dream." 

But  if  they  had  no  more  stories  to  tell  us,  we  could 
always  talk  about  the  birds,  and  to  us  that  seemed  an 
endless  fairy  tale. 

About  the  1st  of  February  they  come.  There  is 
snow  on  the  hills,  it  may  be,  or  at  least  far  away  to  the 
east  one  can  see  on  a  clear  day  that  the  Scaur  of  Eigg 
and  the  hills  of  Cuchullin  are  crowned  with  silvery 
white.  The  lighthouse  men  talk  of  wrecks,  and  the 
fishermen's  boats  are  on  shore,  and  at  night  the  winds 
wail  and  moan  about  their  homesteads  ;  but  the  birds 
have  come,  and  it  is  the  first  promise  of  spring,  just  as 
surely  as  when,  with  us,  the  brown  of  the  winter  woods 
takes  on  a  veil  of  purple. 

The  birds  have  come,  but  not  to  stay.  They  will 
visit  the  old  nests  and  clear  them  of  rubbish,  and  clean 
and  repair  them,  and  then,  in  great  flocks  and  clouds, 
they  fly  away  and  melt  into  the  grey  distance.  But 
now  and  then,  on  bright  days  perhaps,  or  when  the 
wind  sets  towards  the  island,  a  few  will  be  seen  here 
and  there — advance  guards  of  the  great  army.     About 
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the  last  week  of  April  they  again  reconnoitre  their 
nests,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  all  about  the  islands 
in  thousands  ;  and  then  the  great  nursery  is  opened, 
and  each  hen  lays  one  egg  on  ledges  so  narrow  that 
but  for  their  extraordinary  balance — which  one  realizes 
only  by  experiment — they  must  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed. They  are  so  close  together  too  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  each  bird  can  distinguish  her  own. 
About  the  end  of  July  all  are  hatched,  and  soon  they 
disappear — some  say  that  each  hen  with  her  young  one 
on  her  back  plunges  into  the  sea,  and  is  no  more  seen. 
Each  tribe  keeps,  year  by  year,  to  its  own  quarters — 
the  oily  puffin,  the  rare  shearwater,  the  various  gulls, 
the  guillemot,  the  cormorant  and  a  dozen  others. 

The  island  of  Mingulay  is  rough  and  hilly,  but  the 
pasture  is  good.  Naturally  life  is  not  easy,  and  expe- 
dients have  to  be  resorted  to.  There  is  a  high  rock 
called  Bennichorn  close  to  the  island,  with  very  fine 
grass  upon  the  top,  up  which  men  climb  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  and  then  draw  their  wethers  up  after  them 
to  fatten.  In  another  place  we  were  shown  a  very 
narrow  cleft  in  a  rock,  the  jagged  edges  of  which  just 
make  it  possible  for  a  sheep  to  obtain  a  foothold,  but  it 
can  never  turn  round.  The  men  bring  their  sheep  in 
boats  to  the  bottom,  and  start  the  poor  beasts  on  their 
upward  path,  which  eventually,  after  some  hundreds  of 
feet  of  danger  and  darkness,  brings  them  out  into 
green  pasture  and  the  light  of  day. 

These  islanders  are  a  fine-looking  race,  the  men  as 
usual  superior  to  the  women ;  some  were  of  definitely 
Scandinavian  appearance,  veritable  Vikings,  with  grand, 
fair,  well-shaped  heads  and  big  voices.  They  are  noto- 
riously long-lived,  unless,  as  so  often  happens,  they  fall 
victims  to  the  hungry  sea.  Mingulay  has  lately  boasted 
two  giants :  one  Peter  Campbell  of  six-foot-nine,  and 
Duncan  Sinclair  nearly  as  tall. 
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We  hoard  of  a  monster  that  inhabits  the  caves  of 
Minfi^ulay  at  the  north  end  opposite  Pabbay,  and  inter- 
viewed one  man  who  had  seen  it,  but  could  only  tell 
us  it  was  not  a  water-horse  but  very  like  it.  Of  the 
water-horse  we  were  constantly  hearing  in  many 
islands,  but  here  we  found  something  very  like  what 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  would  call  "collective 
evidence,"  i.e.  a  whole  boat's  crew,  who  saw  the  beast 
following  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Big  Ian, 
grandest  of  Vikings,  whom  the  Atlantic  in  all  its 
fury  could  not  daunt,  himself  described  it.  It  was 
bigger  than  a  common  horse,  and  of  a  dark  grey 
colour ;  he  couldn't  see  whether  it  had  hoofs,  but  its 
action  was  that  of  swimming. 

We  would  gladly  have  remained  among  these  friendly 
people,  and  were  really  grieved  to  be  told  suddenly 
that  it  was  best  that  we  should  be  off  in  half  an  hour, 
with  barely  time  for  leave-taking ;  but  our  friends 
were  right,  and  we  learnt  afterwards  that  had  we  not 
left  just  when  we  did  we  might  have  been  detained 
three  months.  We  were  almost  becalmed,  and  the 
men  had  constantly  to  row.  We  went  ashore  on  the 
islands  of  Pabbay  and  Sandray,  on  both  of  which  are 
traces  of  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  and  the  evening  fell 
before  we  reached  Barra,  after  some  eight  hours' 
dream-like  floating  over  a  moveless  silent  sea,  with 
not  a  sail  in  sight,  only  here  and  there  when  we  neared 
an  island  wo  exchanged  greetings  with  some  soUtary 
fishermen  setting  their  nets  in  the  golden  twilight. 

Many  things  we  talked  of  in  that  dream-journey,  and 
now  and  then  some  of  the  men  would  sing  to  us,  especi- 
ally when  their  companions  were  rowing.  We  talked 
of  the  kindness  we  had  received,  and  to  illustrate  their 
assurance  that  visitors  were  welcome  in  these  lonely 
places,  one  of  the  party  quoted  the  speech  of  a  man  in 
lochar  to  a  priest  who  was  visiting  him,  and  who  was 
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detained  by  a  snow-storm,  **I  wish  it  would  snow  so 
that  there  wouldn't  be  room  for  a  little  bird  below  the 
heavens  ! "  that  is,  in  order  that  the  visit  might  be 
prolonged. 

We  heard  more  about  the  water-horse — one  had 
been  seen  not  long  since  by  four  men  who  were  fishing 
lobsters  only  sixty  yards  from  shore.  The  creature 
came  within  two  oars'  length  of  them,  and  looked  at 
them  fixedly  with  great  eyes  like  cups.  It  had  a  very 
broad  head  and  a  mane.  No  one  present  would  own 
to  having  seen  a  mermaid,  but  they  said  that  when 
one  was  reported  it  was  a  sign  of  bad  weather,  appar- 
ently distinguishing  between  veridical  and  non- veridical 
hallucinations,  as  the  learned  in  such  things  would 
say. 

We  stayed  in  Barra  for  the  night,  and  next  day 
resumed  our  voyage  back  to  Eriskay,  a  fact  which  I 
mention  only  for  the  sake  of  recalling  our  sight  of  the 
Stack  Islands'  wave-worn  rocks,  now  only  occupied  by 
sheep.  One — Creag  Mhoi\  the  big  rock,  romantically 
crowned  with  a  ruined  tower — is  the  subject  of  weird 
legend,  and  is  indeed  suggestive  to  the  imagination. 
Nothing  more  absolutely  solitary  could  be  imagined, 
and  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  position  is  accentuated 
by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  island,  which  seems 
as  if  the  rush  of  the  surrounding  sea  might  any 
moment  dash  it  to  pieces.  Yet  even  the  miniature 
castle  on  its  summit  has  defied  the  Atlantic  for  untold 
centuries,  while  nations  and  empires  have  been  swept 
away  and  whole  races  of  mankind  forgotten. 

A  nameless  mystery  clings  about  the  Flannan  Islands, 
lately  the  scene  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,  and  which  occasioned  the  death  of 
all  the  men  of  the  lighthouse,  their  sole  occupants. 

The  islands,  seven  in  number,  are  accessible  from 
Lewis,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west. 
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They  have  long  been  uninhabited,  though  apparently 
at  one  time  an  ecclesiastical   settlement   of  sufficient 
importance  to  invest  the  islands  with  a  reputation  for 
special  sanctity.     There  are   the   remains   of   chapels : 
one,    still   in   some  degree  of  preservation,  known   as 
Teampul  Beannachadh,  the  House  of   Blessing,  about 
11  ft.  by  10  ft.  2  in.,  may  have  been  the  abode  of  some 
penitential    hermit.      It    is    of    the    usual    Columban 
variety,     built     without     mortar,     and     ascribed     by 
Buchanan  to  the  Druids.     He  calls  the  islands   Insu- 
lae   Sacrae,  and  the  "Indweller,"  John   Morison,  also 
regards  them  as  especially  sacred.     "  When  the  people 
go  there,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  depredators  of  the 
sea-fowl,   "  they  use  every  two  men  to  be  comrades. 
They  hold  it  a  breach  of  the  sane ti tie  of  the  place  (for 
they  count  it  holier  than  anie  other)  if  any  man  take 
a  drink  of  water  unknown  to  his  comrade,  or  eat  ane 
egg  or  leg  of  anie  fowl,  yea,  take  a  snuflF  of  tobacco." 
Martin  gives  quite  a  long  and  very  curious  account  of 
the  customs  associated  with  the  Flannans,  which  in  his 
time  were  held  so  sacred  that  "it  was  not  right"   to 
call  them  by  their  name,  and  they  were  always  spoken 
of  as   "the  countrie."     In  the  same  way  to  this  day 
green  is  in  certain  districts  constantly  spoken   of   as 
*'  blue,"  to  avoid  naming  the  colour  of  the  fairies.     The 
St.  Kildians  do  not  speak  of  their  island  as  "Hirta," 
but  as  **  the  high  country  "  (cf.  chapter  xi.  "  The  Power's 
of  Evil ").     Martin  quotes  other  instances — that  water 
must  be  called  burn,  not  risk ;  ci*acj,  a  rock,  should  be 
called  cruei/y  or  the  hard    thing ;    cladach,    the    shore, 
should   be  called   vaA,  a   cave ;   govt,    sour,    should   be 
called  gaire,  sharp  ;    and  a  bog,  a  constant  source  of 
peril,   **  the  soft  thing " — all  of   these  instances  being 
just   examples    of    the    Hebridean    tendency   towards 
"  dodging "  the  powers  of  evil,   on   the  principle  that 
"  ill  will  come  if   mentioned,"  and    that    those   things 
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will  be  injured  to  which  the  attention  of  the  listening 
powers  is  even  accidentally  called. 

Those  who  landed  must  do  so  sun-wards,  thanking 
God  for  safety ;  and  they  always  held  a  special  service, 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  ruined  chapel,  for  three 
days  before  the  work  of  fowling  began,  for  '*  there 
was  none  ever  yet  landed,  but  found  himself  more 
disposed  to  devotion  there  than  anywhere  else." 

The  Hebrideans  have  a  way,  worthy  of  the  mediaeval 
saints,  of  including  their  dumb  friends  in  their 
recognition  of  sacred  times  and  places.  At  certain 
festivals  extra  food  is  given  to  the  cattle,  and  it  was 
part  of  the  religious  celebration  to  refrain  in  the 
Flannans  from  killing  any  bird  after  evening  prayer, 
or  with  a  stone,  a  belief  which,  even  associated  with 
the  almost  necessary  work  of  taking  life  for  a  liveli 
hood,  included  the  idea  of — 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

STRAY    THOUGHTS 

SOMETHING  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
Nicolsonian  Institute  in  Lewis.  As  I  write, 
there  reaches  me  from  that  far-away  island  the  first 
number  of  what,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  an  annual 
publication,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  containing  so  much  that 
is  of  interest  wider  than  the  merely  obvious,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  comment. 

It  is  produced  and  edited  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves, and  naturally  enough  exhibits  a  laudable  pride 
in  their  school  and  their  companions ;  it  is  natural 
too  that  the  contents  should  be  chosen  from  the  best 
material  which  the  school  has  produced,  that  w^e 
should  have  well-informed  essays  on  such  subjects  as 
Britain  as  a  Colonizing  Poicei\  or  The  Literai*y  Projects 
of  the  Twentieth  Centiiry,  though  original  and  interest- 
ing views  on  such  subjects  may  surprise  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  when  hailing  from  "a  peat  floating  on  the 
Atlantic."  But  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  realize  that 
the  ordinary  school-boy  and  girl  pedantry,  even  among  a 
race  so  literary  as  this,  has  not  superseded  a  healthy 
interest  in  their  immediate  surroundings,  but  that, 
out  of  thirty-four  items  in  the  magazine,  twenty  are 
of  purely  local  interest ;  that  they  are  concerned  with 
the  flowers,  scenery,  games  and  fishing  of  their  ow^n 
island,  that  there  are,  even  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  a  Free  Church  community,  those   who   collect 
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and  preserve  old-world  stories  and,  what  is  more,  who 
can  retail  them  equally  well  in  excellent  Gaelic,  and 
in  spirited,  and  not  too  conventional,  English. 

In  the  original  stories,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  in 
which  old  traditions  are  related,  there  is  much  of 
the  characteristic  pathos  which  those  who  speak  the 
Gaelic  tongue  so  well,  know  how  to  use.  What  will 
perhaps  surprise  the  inventors  of  the  "Celtic  gloom" 
theory,  are  the  gleams  of  that  wider  sympathy  with 
nature,  which  Wordsworth,  also  a  dweller  among  the 
mountains,  understood  so  well : 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 

Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield, 

To  the  bare  trees  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

What  is  more,  there  is  active  humour.  The  children 
have  enjoyed  and  remembered  various  youthful  inad- 
vertencies of  their  own,  some  of  which  are  really 
pleasing.  The  following  are  examples  worth  noting. 
"Here  is  a  line  from  Vergil"  (your  Highlander  is 
careful  of  the  spelling  of  the  poet's  name)  **  meaning 
roughly  that  the  hero  weeps  copiously  : 

Largoque  flunihie  xniltxun  humectat, 

which  being  interpreted  means,  according  to  one 
scholar,  "  He  moistens  his  countenance  with  a  large 
river."  Another  illustration  of  dictionary  pitfalls — 
English  it  must  be  remembered  is  as  much  a  foreign 
language  as  Latin — is  the  paraphrase  of  Coleridge's 
line. 

The  halls  like  j^ulses  beat, 

"The  bullets  kept  striking  repeated  blows  like  peas." 
Another  story  comes  from  a  younger  class.  A  little 
boy  "who  had  evidently  some  experience  of  daily 
journeys  for  milk,  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
*  Milky  Way,'  replied  *Goathill  Road.'"     Another  very 
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human  incident  also  preserved  in  the  infant  school, 
was  of  "a  teacher  who  was  telling  her  class  how  Mon- 
mouth was  found  lying  in  a  ditch,  with  only  a  few 
peas  in  his  pocket,  when  she  noticed  one  boy  not 
attending.  Pointing  to  him  she  asked  rather  sharply, 
'  What  had  he  in  his  pocket  ?  '  *  Jumbo  balls  ma'am,' 
was  the  faltering  reply  of  the  conscience-stricken  little 
fellow."  Another  teacher  was  giving  an  object  lesson 
to  infants  about  a  chair;  infants,  be  it  remembered, 
to  whom  a  chair  was  conceivably  a  novelty,  or  at 
best  a  rare  and  precious  possession.  She  took  one 
little  boy  out  to  examine  it.  **  Now,"  she  said,  "  What 
did  the  wood  feel  like?"  "Please  ma'am,  dusty,"  was 
the  answer. 

One's  pleasure  in  such  stories  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  observed  and  recorded  by  the  children  them- 
selves^  that  they  are  not  the  humours  of  the  ex- 
amination room,  perceived  by  an  educated  man  of 
the  world,  with  a  wide  experience  of  the  relations  of 
things. 

A  question  which  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  one  on 
reading  of  the  kind  of  education  the  children  receive, 
is  as  to  its  subsequent  utilisation.  In  the  Anwkuil 
we  hear  of  twenty-one  now  studying  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  ten  in 
arts,  and  eleven  in  medicine ;  of  three  more  about  to 
enter  the  Universities,  a  number  which  will  probably 
be  largely  increased  now  that  the  Carnegie  Fund  is 
available.  We  hear  of  eleven  women  who  are  certi- 
ficated teachers,  one  a  Hospital  Nurse  in  London,  one 
who  has  just  finished  an  advanced  course  in  cookery, 
eight  variously  employed  on  the  mainland,  eleven  in 
Stornoway.  To  return  to  the  lads,  only  two  appear 
to  be  teaching,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  Gaelic-speaking 
teachers  being  still  scarce  ;  five  are  engineers,  one  is  in 
South  Africa,  three  are  architects,  one  a  chemist,  one  a 
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photographer,  fifteen  are  clerks,  of  whom  six  are  in 
banks. 

We  note  also  that  out  of  the  sixteen  students  who  are 
from  the  out-lying  country  districts,  presumably  holding 
that  miraculous  course  of  ten-pound  scholarships,  two 
are  now  girls. 

And  so  the  brave  little  ship  launched  less  than 
thirty  years  ago  keeps  her  course,  and  lands  the  little 
passengers  so  lately  wandering  bare-foot  on  the  shores 
of  their  native  peat  bog,  into  distant  worlds  of  thought 
and  action.  It  is  delightful  to  learn  that  the  intentions 
of  the  pious  founder  of  the  Nicolson  Institute  are  to 
receive  further  extension,  and  that  his  two  brothers, 
between  them,  will  further  endow  the  school  to  the 
extent  of  £7,000,  "the  annual  income  to  be  employed 
in  providing  University  Bursaries  for  boys  educated  in 
the  school."  Possibly,  now  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  liber- 
ality has  possessed  the  Universities  of  more  wealth 
than  at  present  they  know  how  to  employ,  this  send- 
ing of  "coals  to  Newcastle,"  or  perhaps  in  such 
connexion,  one  should  rather  say,  *•  owls  to  Athens," 
may  be  reconsidered,  and  the  endowment  otherwise 
utilised.  One  more  point  of  which  the  magazine 
reminds  us,  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of 
these  Islands,  who  may  be  tempted  to  ask  whether 
all  this  training  and  education  and  enlargement  of 
notions  is  robbing  the  Celt  of  his  inherent  charac- 
teristics. Personally  we  answer  "  a  thousand  times, 
no.**  That  is  the  work  of  landlordism  and  oppres- 
sion, and  Sassenach  propinquity,  and  alien  contempt, 
and  certain  religious  influences ;  but  of  education — 
never.  Even  so  essentially  Celtic  a  characteristic  as 
the  power  of  spontaneous  poetic  expression  remains, 
not  only  in  islands  more  remote  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  life,  but  even  here,  on  the  desk  of  a 
schoolgirl.      The   following    lines,  written   impromptu 
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in  a  few  minutes,  on  hearing  of  the  Queen's  death, 
have  something  in  them  of  the  wail  of  the  pib- 
roch,  if  not   of  the   old   bardic   lamentation. 

Tread  softly,  she's  no  more. 
She's  gone  beyond  the  roar 
And  strife ;  weep  nations  all ; 
Let  every  pleasure  pall 
Now  that  she's  gone. 

Ah  I  who  can  fill  her  place  ? 
Whose  smile  so  full  of  grace? 
Whose  hand  so  lK)untiful 
Could  countless  thousands  rule? 
Ah  I  who  ? — Not  one. 

Tread  softly,  she  is  gone. 
And  we  are  left  alone ; 
A  nation  deep  in  woe. 
That  can  no  solace  kntiw 
Now  she  is  gone. 

It  is  the  womanly  lament  for  a  good  woman  gone 
from  among  us,  albeit  written  upon  soil  which 
furnished  brave  soldiei*s  to  fight  the  Hanoverian 
army  in  the  '15  and  the  *45 !  I  once  heard  a 
gallant  Highlander  tell  how,  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  engaging  him  as  a  piper,  she  said  to  him, 
**  You  Camerons  were  all  for  the  Stuarts  when  they 
came  over " ;  and  how  ho,  starting  forward  with 
raised  hand,  shouted,  '*  And  so  we  are  now,  my 
leddy ! "  But  he  loved  and,  till  her  death,  faithfully 
served,  the  good  woman  who  made  no  demur  when, 
Queen  as  she  was,  he  point-blank  refused  to  enter 
her  service  at  the  date  she  desired,  because  there 
was  "  no  one  but  himself  the  day "  who  could  do 
justice  to  the  Laird's  moor,  or  could  rightly  distri- 
bute the  points  of  vantage  for  the  deer,  or  could 
finish  training  the  young  dogs,  and  so  "  it  would  be 
when  the  season  was  ,  over  that  it  would  be  just 
right  and  fair  for  him  to  be  leaving  the  Lodge.*' 
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I  have  lately  had  opportunity  for  inquiring  how 
far  the  Nicols(fti  gift  really  benefits  the  class  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  secondary  education,  or 
whether  the  desire  for  education  is  in  any  way 
confined,  as  is  so  largely  the  case  in  England,  to  the 
middle-classes,  as  a  means  mainly  of  self-advance- 
ment. I  learn,  in  reply,  that  out  of  two-dozen 
lads  now  at  the  University,  ten  or  eleven  are  of 
the  crofter  class ;  and  that  two  of  the  most  prom- 
ising now  in  school  are  the  sons  of  widows  of 
crofters.  One  of  these  brave  women  still  works  her 
own  croft,  allowing  her  bright  lad,  the  eldest  of  four 
children,  to  follow  his  bent  at  school,  while  she  her- 
self works  at  farm  labour  at  home.  Who  that  has 
taken  any  part  in  the  work  of  training  children  in 
England  does  not  know  the  difficulty  of  being 
allotced  by  the  parents  to  carry  on  the  work  after 
the  children  have  arrived  at  even  the  earliest  wage- 
earning  age? 

"The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  crofters  chil- 
dren," writes  Mr.  Gibson,  the  able  Headmaster  of 
the  Institute,  **is  one  of  money  mainly.  As  far  as 
natural  ability  goes,  the  country  boys  can  quite  hold 
their  own  with  the  town  boys.  ...  I  can  assure  you 
with,  I  believe,  no  hesitation,  that  these  children, 
whatever  the  station  of  the  parents,  have  a  suscepti- 
bility to  culture  that  I  can  only  explain  as  racial. 
It  is  certainly  inherent  in  many  of  them,  and  is  per- 
haps one  of  their  most  interesting  features." 

It  is  certainly  one  of  their  most  characteristic 
features,  and  one  for  which  England  can  furnish  little 
analogy.  Even  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  one 
may  perhaps  assume  that  some  of  the  sacrifices 
made  for  education  owe  something  to  Highland 
example  and  influence.  Now  and  then  one  meets 
an  American,  seldom  an  Englishman,  who  has  grasped 
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the  difference  between  Scot  and  Highlander,  their 
diametrically  opposed  temperaments  *and  tendencies, 
their  differences  of  history  and  of  race.  The  Scot 
will  occasionally  claim  the  Highlander.  "We're  all 
Scotch,"  I  have  heard  him  say,  especially  if  he  were 
a  Lowland-born  schoolmaster  anxious  to  minimize 
differences,  but  the  Highlander  tells  another  story ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  mimic,  with  infinite  gusto,  the 
Scot  abroad  about  the  time  of  Glasgow  fair,  with 
the  "  Tammy  Shanty "  cap,  which  the  tourist  believes 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Highland  bonnet,  cuid  his 
"  Whaur's  WuUie  ?  "    and    "  What's  gotten  Jock  ?  " 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  instance  of  failure  to 
realize  the  difference  in  speech  of  Scot  and  High- 
lander is  in  the  case  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  who  makes  Flora  Macdonald  lament  in 
such   phrases  as : 

But  oh  there  is  ane  whose  hard  fate  I  deplore, 
Nor  house  ha'  nor  hame  in  his  country  has  he; 

"It  jars  upon  a  West  Highlander's  ear  to  find 
broad  Scotch  put  into  the  mouths  of  Gaelic  speak- 
ing Highlanders,"  writes  Dr.  Keith  Macdonald, 
who  has  written  with  so  much  sympathy  of  the 
Highlands  to  which  he  belongs;  "they  never  pro- 
nounced their  English  in  Lowland  Scotch,  and  don't 
do  it  now.  .  .  .  This  is  not  finding  fault  with  the  Low- 
land Doric,  which  is  a  most  expressive  and,  according 
to  some,  a  most  beautiful  language.*' 

Since  remarking,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  upon  this 
question  of  Highland  language,  a  few  more  examples 
have  come  under  my  notice,  which  further  illustrate 
the  historical  interest  of  certain  local  phrases.  Cothratn 
na  Feinn^,  literally  "  Fingalian  justice,"  was  an 
exclamation  to  which  our  attention  was  called  when 
used  by  some  boys  at  play,  and  which  bears  the  same 
testimony   as  do  the    traditions  of   the  Fingalians    to 
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the  Highland  belief  in  their  honour  and  courtesy.  It 
is  perhaps  interesting  to  remark  that  there  is  an  old 
Island  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  cold  hell,  a  faith 
which  a  very  short  residence  in  South  Uist  would 
incline  one  to  share.  The  first  instinct  of  hospitality 
among  the  people  is  always  to  provide  warmth,  and 
everywhere  we  go  we  can  always  record  that  "  the 
people  showed  us  no  little  kindness,  for  they  kindled  a 
fire  because  of  the  present  rain  and  because  of  the 
cold."  In  a  land  of  damp  and  draughts,  and  wet  mist 
and  low-lying  clouds,  a  warm  hell  sounds  almost 
luxurious !  The  people  have  a  saying  which  one  soon 
learns  to  appreciate,  "  Hell  is  bitter  with  its  dampness," 
and  they  make  use  of  a  euphemism,  "  Save  us  from  the 
wind  of  the  cold  channels"  (i.e.  hell).  There  is  how- 
ever a  story  which  tells  in  another  direction.  The 
will  o'  the  wisp  is  a  blacksmith  who  could  get  no 
admittance  even  into  the  lower  regions.  The  most 
that  could  be  granted  him  was  a  single  ember  to  keep 
him  warm,  and  he  has  gone  shivering  about  with  it 
ever  since.  Such  a  legend  however  need  not  be  taken 
seriously,  as  the  origin  of  the  will  o'  the  wisp  is  an 
historical  fact  with  date  complete.  Like  the  Siege  of 
Badajoz  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Grand  Army,  it  was 
first  heard  of  in  1812,  and  is  well  known  to  be  the 
wandering  spirit  of  a  woman  condemned  perpetually 
to  seek  the  Galium  veruin  used  for  dyeing  the  tweeds, 
as  a  punishment  for  having  covetously  sought  to  over- 
reach her  neighbours  in  collecting  an  undue  quantity  of 
what  should  be  common  to  all ! 

There  are  certain  terms  of  endearment  which  have 
what  I  have  called,  an  historical  interest.  "  Oh  food 
and  clothing  of  men ! "  in  a  country  where  food  and 
clothing  are  hard  to  come  by,  is  expressive  of  no  com- 
mon affection ;  so  too,  "  Coat  of  the  waist,"  Cota  cneais^ 
and  "Shirt  of  the  girdle,"  Leine  chrios^  are  expressive  of 
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hearty  devotion.  "  Calf  of  my  heart,"  where  cattle  are 
so  much  valued,  is  even  yet  more  loving.  Affection  is 
indeed  variously  expressed  in  terms  of  cows,  and  the 
Highlander,  speaking  of  the  old  indigenous  breed  of 
small  sheep,  as  differentiated  from  the  large  Lowland 
sheep  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  disaster 
and  sorrow,  will  speak  of  them  affectionately  as  "  the 
small  cattle." 

Norman  Macleod,  in  one  of  his  matchless  Highland 
Keminiacencea,  brings  to  bear  another  argument 
against  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Highlands 
which  has  hardly  been  so  forcibly  and  clearly  stated 
elsewhere — that  is,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  poor  to  the  country.  In  a  note  to  the  paper  on 
The  Minister  and  his  TForfc,  he  points  out  that  before 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834, 
when  relief  was  gratuitously  administered  by  the 
sessions,  the  cost  of  all  the  poor  in  Scotland,  including 
the  towns,  went  little  beyond  £170,000  a  year;  where- 
as he  writes  in  1864,  some  ten  to  fifteen  years  after  the 
Highland  depopulation,  "  under  the  present  system, 
with  rentals  largely  increased,  with  wages  rising 
rapidly,  the  poor  cost  the  country  annually  upwards  of 
£750,000,  that  the  expense  is  steadily  rising,  and  that 
the  discontent  of  the  poor  is  rising  as  steadily."  Else- 
where {Tacksmen  and  Tenants)  he  points  out  that,  in  the 
old  days,  the  poor  of  the  parish  were  wholly  provided 
for  by  the  tacksmen.  Each  farm,  according  to  its  size, 
had  its  old  men,  widows  and  orphans  depending  on  it 
for  their  support.  **  The  widow's  free  house  was  kept 
in  repair  by  her  neighbours,  who  also  cut  her  peats  and 
drove  her  cow  to  the  hills  with  their  own.  Her  glean- 
ings of  corn — a  sparrow  would  disdain  to  glean  in  some 
of  the  islands  now — were  threshed  at  the  mill  with  the 
tacksman's  crop,  she  had  hens  and  ducks  and  a  potato 
patch."     In  short  she  was   tolerably  comfortable   and 
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very  thankful,  enjoying  the  feeling  of  being  the  object 
of  true  charity,  which  was  returned  by  such  labour  as 
she  could  give,  and  by  her  hearty  gratitude.  "  But  all 
this  was  changed  when  those  tacksmen  were  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  large  sheep  farms,  and 
when  the  remnants  of  the  people  flocked  from  their 
empty  glens  to  occupy  houses  in  wretched  villages  near 
the  sea-shore  by  way  of  becoming  fishers — often 
whore  no  fish  could  be  caught.  The  result  has  been 
that  this  parish  for  example,  which  once  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2,200  souls,  and  received  only  £11  per  annum 
from  public  (church)  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
expends  now,  under  the  poor  law,  upwards  of  £600 
annually,  with  a  population  diminished  by  one  half» 
but  with  poverty  increased  in  a  greater  ratio." 

The  same  author  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  drunkenness  charged  upon  the  Highlanders  (but 
of  which  we  have  seen  next  to  nothing  in  the  Islands) 
also  belongs  to  the  New  Order.  He  quotes  from  his 
father  (the  well-known  Dr.  Macleod  of  Glasgow)  an 
account  translated  from  the  first  Gaelic  magazine  ever 
published,  in  which  the  Hogmany  Festival,  the  great 
merry-making  of  the  year,  is  described  with  its 
mumming  and  dancing  and  singing,  and  adds,  '*  Thus 
we  passed  the  last  night  of  the  year  at  Glendersarie 
(in  the  Island  of  Mull),  and  neither  I  nor  my  father 
ever  saw  a  quarrel  or  heard  an  improper  word  at  such 
a  gathering.  It  is  since  the  gentry  have  ceased  thus  to 
mingle  freely  with  the  people  that  disgusting  drunken- 
ness has  become  common  in  these  black  tippling  houses, 
which  prove  the  highway  to  almost  every  vice.  The 
people  of  each  estate  were  as  one  family — the  knot  of 
kindness  tying  every  heart  together,  and  the  friendly 
eye  of  the  superiors  was  over  us  all." 

Courtesy,  courage  and  fairness  are  the  ideal  virtues 
of  the  Highlands,  and  any  disregard  of  these  is  not 
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easily  forgotten.  I  remember  once  asking  a  piper  for 
the  well-known  dance  tune  Dubh  Luidneach^  a  request 
which  so  obviously  created  amusement  that  I  inquired 
into  the  cause.  "  Oh,  they'll  be  thinking  you  will  be 
knowing  the  history  of  that  tune,"  said  my  hostess ; 
and  I  was  further  informed  that  the  Lhihh  Luidneach^ 
the  Black  Sluggard,  was  the  boat  in  which  Argyll  sailed 
away  after  the  defeat  of  Inverlochy,  leaving  his  men 
to  be  slaughtered  by  Montrose  aiid  the  Macdonalds.  In 
how^  many  English  kitchens  could  one  hear  the  history 
of,  let  us  say,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverloy  ? 

In  recalling  the  history  of  the  fisheries  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  since  the  decline  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  that  England  has  been  indifferent  to 
the  prosperity,  in  this  respect,  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
Careful  investigation  was  made  by  Charles  I  into  the 
possible  developments  of  an  industry  of  which  he  saw 
the  advantages,  but  the  fishing  -  stations  which  he 
established,  afterwards  fell  into  neglect  in  the  generally 
disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  II  revived 
the  good  work,  which  succeeded  w^ell  for  a  time ;  but, 
says  Martin,  '*  the  design  was  ruined  thus  :  the  king 
having  occasion  for  money  was  advised  to  withdraw 
that  employed  in  the  fishery  ;  at  which  the  merchants 
being  displeased  and  disagreeing  likewise  among  them- 
selves, they  also  withdrew  their  money,  and  the 
attempt  has  never  been  renewed  since  that* time." 

For  the  observant,  much  of  the  history  of  a  country 
may  be  found  written  upon  its  agricultural  and 
domestic  implements,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  the  scarcity  both  of  wood  and 
iron,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  sometimes 
bog,  sometimes  dry  and  stony,  sometimes  incredibly 
shallow — a  few  inches  of  soil  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  rock — have  necessarily  influenced  the  material 
and  nature  of  the  tools  in  use. 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

The  oldest  implement  in  the  Islands,  possibly  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  world's  history,  is  the  cas-chrom^  the 
crooked  spade  (literally,  crooked  foot).  It  is  still  in  use 
in  certain  districts — we  have  noticed  it  in  Skye  and  in 
Harris — and  is  said  to  be  far  more  effective  than  the 
plough,  besides  being  suitable  in  positions  practically 
inaccessible  for  horse-labour,  for  many  an  island  plot 
is  too  small  for  a  plough  to  turn  in. 

The  cas'chrom  is  extremely  strong.  The  right  foot 
is  placed  upon  the  side  pin,  and  the  head,  which  is 
about  2ft.  9in.  long,  jerked  into  the  ground  with  the 
entire  weight  of  the  labourer,  who  rests  upon  the  long 
shaft  or  handle  which  measures  between  5  and  6 
feet.  He  works  from  right  to  left,  walking  backwards. 
In  Harris  and  other  districts  where  cultivation  is  by 
means  of  "lazy  beds,"  already  described,  this  instru- 
ment is  almost  indispensable.  There  are  various  modi- 
fications, notably  the  cos  dhireach^  as  to  which  some 
verses  are  recited,  said  to  be  the  spontaneous  address 
of  a  Lochaber  drover  on  first  seeing  an  islander  at 
work  with  the  less  orthodox  implement : — 

'Tis  not  the  right  stick     • 

You  have  got  in  your  fist, 
You  have  gone  beyond  your  senses 

You  will  never  be  right  while  alive ; 
Little  tillage  will  you  do 

With  the  ugly  stick 
You  cannot  raise  a  crop 

That  will  keep  alive  a  child, 
My  darling  is  the  crookie 

That  conies  up  to  meet  me, 
When  my  foot  is  on  the  side  spur, 

Heavily  and  kindly. 
It  is  not  the  right  stick 

You  have  got  in  your  ftst. 

Then  there  is  the  racan,  or  clod-breaker,  so  primi- 
tive but  withal  so  useful  an  implement  that  one  may 
suppose   it   to  have  been  unaltered  from  the  earliest 
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days  of  tillage.     It  is  primarily  used  as  a  mallet,  and 
the  teeth  are  only  called  into  requisition  on  occasion. 

The  trHsgar  and  the  plkitheag  are  used  in  cutting 
peats,  and  however  primitive  are  admitted  to  be  very 
eflfective  for  their  purpose.  The  head  is  shod  with 
iron,  and  the  labourer  cuts  the  peats  the  size  intended 
at  one  push,  while  a  second  man  casts  them  out  on  to 
the  nearest  plot  of  dry  ground  ready  for  drying  and 
subsequent  stacking. 

The  brhth  (two  stones  revolving  one  upon  another)  is 
by  some  thought  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  handmill 
in  existence ;  the  cnotng  ^  is  a  very  simple  instrument  for 
bruising  grain  for  immediate  use,  and  consists  of  a 
solid  piece  of  rock,  often  merely  rough  hewn,  with  a 
hollow  for  receiving  the  grain. 

The  women,  too,  have  their  special  implements,  the 
cards  for  combing  or  carding  the  raw  wool  into 
fleecy  curls  ready  for  spinning  in  the  graceful  cuibhioU, 
the  low  Highland  wheel,  which  must  always  revolve 
dessil,  sunward,  which  is  used  with  a  special  grace — 
put  away  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  on  Saturdays 
with  the  loosened  band,  that  the  powers  of  evil  may 
not  find  it  ready  to  their  hand  on  the  day  of  rest. 
Then  there  are  the  crois-iarna  and  the  more  uncom- 
mon lianradh  for  winding  the  wool  into  skeins,  and 
the  vihdag,  a  basket  made  of  osiers  to  contain  the 
ball  of  wool  during  manipulation  and  so  keep  it  from 
the  floor,  which  at  best  is  sanded,  but  may  be  wet  and 
muddy,  for  it  consists  of  the  native  earth  more  or  less 
hardened  by  use,  sometimes  with  a  rock  cropping 
througli,  and  aflected,  even  in  the  best-regulated  house- 
holds, by  the  state  of  the  weather. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  the  crogan  or  hoUachan^ 
vessels  still  made  in  Barvas,  Lewis,  and  formerly  in 
other  places,  moulded    in  the    hand,  of   clay ;  roughly 

*  See  Ilhistr.ation,  page  199. 
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decorated  with  patterns  drawn  with  a  pin  and  glazed 
by  being  filled  with  milk  and  slowly  heated.  The 
cruiaie,  a  lamp  of  the  same  design  which  figures  on 
Egyptian  monuments  and  is  still  found  in  Pompeii,  is 
alas !  almost  auporseded  by  the  nneavoury  abomination 
of  ill-mado  lamps  and  second-rate  paraffin.  Formerly 
they  were  burnt  with  fiah  or  seal  or  whale-oil,  or,  in 
remote  islands,  with  the  intestines  of  birds. 

I  remember  once  seeing  on  the  west  coast  of  a  soli- 
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tary  islet  a  treasured  example  of  one  of  those  freaks  of 
mood  with  which  Nature  bewilders  her  votaries.  It 
was  a  tiny  globe  of  intensely  fragile  glass  for  electric 
light,  washed  on  to  shore  by  a  storm  which  had 
wrecked  the  ship  to  which  it  belonged,  and  landed 
safely  above  rocks  and  shingle — a  fairy  toy  one  w^as 
almost  afraid  to  handle.  Many  strange  things  come 
ashore  from  shipwrecks,  and  unlikely  objects  are  often 
found  among  the  possessions  of  the  islanders.  Once  a 
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basket  of  tomatoes  was  washed  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  who  seldom  see  vegetables  and  scarcely 
ever  fruit,  as  was  testified  by  an  old  man  who 
observed  that  he  was  glad  to  have  seen  apples^  if  only 
for  once,  before  he  died  ! 


It  is  not  every  one  who  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  Highlander  s  character  or  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  appreciate  it.  The  High- 
lander is  infinitely  patient,  and  he  will  minister  to  the 
requirements  of  the  stranger  as  part  of  the  respect 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  but  such  courtesies  are 
scattered,  not  elicited.  It  is  in  this  faculty  of  patience 
that  he  differs  from  his  nearest  of  kin  in  Ireland — 

The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land, 
Where  dwell  we  now?    See  rudely  swell, 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread 
For  fattened  stt^er  or  household  bread? 
Ask  we  for  flocks  ?    These  shingles  dry 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply. 
To  you  as  to  your  sires  of  yore 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 

The  Highlander's  nature  is  too  great  for  malice,  too 
brave  for  petty  revenges.  If  he  is  strong  to  suflFer, 
he  is  strong  also  to  endure. 

He  has  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  a  child,  or  of 
the  beasts  who  are  his  companions  and  friends.  He  is 
sensitive,  easily  hurt  ;  his  memory  is  tenacious  of  a 
slight  or  of  an  injustice ;  but  he  has  lived  hand-in-hand 
with  Nature,  and  it  is  not  only  in  his  gift  of  second-sight, 
in  his  friendship  with  bird  and  beast,  in  his  joy  in  the 
glamour  of  his  Islands,  but  also  in  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, and  in  readiness  to  exchange  sympathy,  that  he 
shows  that  his  ear  has  been  ever  close  to  the  beatings 
of  her  heart. 
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This  book  will  have  servod  its  purpose  if,  in  its 
degree,  it  has  set  before  even  a  few  of  our  own  country- 
men a  true  picture  of  the  people  of  the  Outer  Hebrides ; 
a  people  well  worthy  of  our  friendship  and  of  our  inter- 
est, but  who  are  practically  less  known  to  the  average 
Englishman  than  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  or  of 
Central  Africa.  They  are  of  the  same  blood  with  all  of 
us  who  can  claim  to  be  Celtic  rather  than  Saxon,  they 
are  geographically  our  near  neighbours,  they  are 
under  the  same  rule  and  obey  the  same  laws  ;  and  yet 
even  those  who  penetrate  to  their  islands,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  represented  by  comfortable  inns  in 
easily  accessible  places,  come  back  knowing  nothing 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  only  ready  to  condemn 
them  as  half -savage,  extortionate,  and  above  all,  idle. 
It  is  not  to  the  man  who  wants  to  kill  something,  not 
to  the  woman  who  has  a  wardrobe  to  exhibit,  that  the 
Highlander  reveals  himself. 
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GLOSSARY 

It  was  suggested  that  a  list  of  Gaelic  words  used  in  this  book  might  be  of 
interest,  containing  as  it  does  many  terms  that  are  not  well  known.  Ac- 
cordingly they  have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  although  no 
great  etymological  accuracy  can  be  claimed  for  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the  list 
may  be  useful  as  far  as  it  goes. — R.M.L. 


Word. 

ACHLASAN     ChOLXJMCILLS      .       . 

AiNGEAL     

AlBNB  MOIBE 

Amadain 

An  TEANTBXnDH 

Abdoch,  or  Abdach  [Fabdach] 

ASPACH 

Babrad     

Bathadh  

Beabnan  Bbighide  .... 

Beabnabaidh  an  Easpag    .     . 
Bbinn 

BlOLAIBE  MOIBB 

BOCAIN 

bollachan 

Bbath 

Bbog  an  eich  uisge  .... 

Bbijach 

BiJABACH 

BUBN 

Oababfeidh 

Oaisteal 

Oaoibhbechan 

Oaoba  chAbaidh 

Oabaisdb 

Cas-chbom 

Cas    dhibeach 

Cathaib 


Meaning. 

St.  John's  Wort,    "  the  arm-pit 

flower  of  St.  Columba  '* 
Fire,  light,  sunshine    . 
A  kidney -shaped  bean 

Fools 

The  Centaury 

High-field,  or  Home 

A  low  hill 

The  top  layer  of  peat 

A  drowning,  quenching 

The  dandelion,  or  *'  the  notched 

plant  of  Brigid  "     . 
Bemera    of   the    Bishops 
A  mountain     . 
A  kind  of  cress    . 
Spectre,  sprite. 
A  clay  vessel 
A  quern,  handmill     . 
The   marsh-marigold,   or 

shoe  of  the  water-horse  ** 
A  small  rising  ground     . 
A  horsehair  cow  fetter 
Water,  fresh  water    . 
Stag-head,  Celtic  heraldic  term 
A  castle      .... 
Water  ragwort 
The  fat  sheep  exacted  by  tacks 

men  at  Hallow-mass   . 
Days  of  exacted  labour  (C&radh 

=mendmg.  repairing) 
A  crooked  spade 
A  straight  delving  spade 
Citadel,  a  fortified  city 
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235 
204 
103 
205 
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203 
394 
31 
203 
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424 
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205 
31 
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Word. 

CSASC   FXABINN    . 
CSARDOBHAN   .       . 

Ckiudh     .      .      . 
Clach  Mhoire    . 

ClaCH    NA    OBSIN6 

Cladach   . 

Clo  bodaich  .  . 

Cno  bhrkac  .  . 

Cnotao     .     .  . 


Cno  Mhoibe 

GOIBE    .       . 


Corr 

GONSTABAL     BAILS      . 

Ck)PABBAN    Moire    . 

OOTA  CNEAIS    .       .       . 
COTHRAM    NA    FeINNI^ 

Crag 

CrEAG  IfHOR    .       .       . 

Crogan     .... 
Crois-iarna   .     .     . 

CrUEY,    or  CRUAIDH  . 


Cruisie  .  .  . 
cuibholl  .  .  . 
Chile  Mhoire    . 

ClTR  .... 
CUSB      .... 

CvACH  Phadruigh 


Daoine    sithe 


Dessil      .     . 

DiABHOL     . 

Dluth  .... 
dosgaidh  .  .  . 
dubh  luidneach 
Each  Ursann  . 
Eala  bhIdh  . 


EOLAS  .       .       . 

Fachaich  . 
Feabiainn  chibein 
Feannao  . 

FlANTAICHEAN 


Frith 


Frtthear 

FUATHAS 


Maaning.  Page. 

Fat  fowl  exacted  by  tacksmen  145 

The  sharded  beetle,  a  dung  beetle  223 

A  goesiping,  visiting       ...  61 

A  hailstone 204 

Stone  of  the  sun 382 

A  shore,  beach 408 

A  "songless'*  web    ....  257 

A  large  shell-snail      ....  206 
A  hollowed  block  of  stone  used 

for  bruising  grain  ....  424 

Molucca  bean 204 

A    circular    hollow    surrounded 

with  hiUs 31 

A  small  fishing  boat,  a  coracle  .  399 

Village  officer 104 

A  kind  of  limpet 204 

"  Coat  of  the  waist "...  417 

*'  Fingalian  justice "  .     .      .     .  416 

A  rock 406 

The  big  rock         407 

A  clay  vessel 424 

A  hand  reel,  wool- winder  424 
A  stone  used  in  place  of  anchor 

in  a  small  boat      ....  408 

An  oil-lamp 425 

A  spinning  wheel       ....  424 

The  sea, ''  the  treasury  of  Mary  *'  204 

The  woof  (?) 220 

A  hiU 31 

The  greater  plantain,  or  "  Pat- 
rick's cup " 205 

Green-coated     men     of    peace, 

fairies 347 

Sunwards 227 

A  devil 236 

The  warp 220 

Loss,  misfortune 241 

Black  sluggard 420 

The  forfeited  horse    ....  145 
The  lesser  celandine,  "  the  yellow 

swan" 205 

Knowledge,  spell 252 

Fatlings,  pufi&ns 393 

A    rock    weed,    "  cock's-comb  *'  191 

A  royston,  or  hooded  crow          .  248 
The  Norsemen,  a  big,  muscular 

feUow 284 

A  method  of  divination,  horo- 
scope         227 

One  who  makes  the  "  Frith  *'     .  227 

Apparitions,  spectres,  ghosts      .  231 
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I) 


Word.  Meaning. 

Gaibe Sharp 

Gaibgean Marsh-galium,  garlic 

Gasbaoh  an't  sleibh  .     .     .     Club-moss,  or  *'  savoury 

Garrahilli Holy  section 

Gkarradh A  cutting,  or  section    .... 

Gleann A  glen 

Gollad Outside  peat 

GoBT Sour 

Gbianul,  or  Gbiakain  ...     A  sunny  spot 

Gbuaiqeak A  kind  of  seaweed      .... 

Heiubost Holy  Town 

Inneadh Want,  deficiency 

Leine  cubios "  Shirt  of  the  girdle  "... 

LsTTTEB The  side  of  a  hill  or  of  a  country 

LiANBADH Wool-winder 

LiATHAQ A  broad-leafed  seaweed    . 

LoBO A  staff,  a  crutch  ;   a  footstep,  or 

footprint 

LuiBH  Mhoibe    .  .     Plant  of  Mary 

Lus  CoLUMCiLLE St.  John's  Wort 

Lus    MoiBE Plant  or  herb  of  Mary     . 

Lus  NAN  LAOOH The  buck  bean 

Mach    a Out  of,  from         

Machaib A  field,  a  plain 

Mam A    hill    of    a    particular    form, 

slowly  rising,  and  not  pointed 

Maol  Moibe A  fiat  green  plant 

Maolconain A  fungus    . 

Maob    Gbuind The  ground  officer 

Maobach  Moibe A  kind  of  whelk  . 

Mathaib A  mother   .      .      . 

Meall A  hill,  or  eminence 

MiLLEADH Spoiling,  destroying 

MoNTiCH Small  hill  .     .      . 

MtJDAO A  basket  to  hold  ball 

PiocACH Seath,  or  coal-fish  in  its  third  or 

fourth  year  . 

PlAitheaq Peat-cutter      .      . 

Racan A  rake,  a  clod-breaker     . 

Rann  nam  meacann  The  name  of  a  children's  story 

ioohachd-bhabbthon  ...     An  old  name  for  Tyree,  meanftg 

*'  The  kingdom  just  emerging 

from    the    summits    of    the 

wavea "         

SoEiLPiCHEAN Earth  houses         

SoEULTACHD Tales    and   traditions   of   Celtic 

bards 

SiAN Charm         

SiOMAD The  inmost  layer  of  peat 

SiONNAS A  plant  probably  of  the  colt's- 

foot  tribe 
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of  wool 


Page. 

408 
206 
204 
180 
292 

31 
167 
408 

47 
191 
180 
220 
417 

31 
424 
191 

226 
203 
246 
203 
205 
170 
156 

31 
203 
205 
158 
204 

66 

31 
235 

31 
424 

126 
424 
423 
203 


4 

183 

210 
204 
167 

206 


GLOSSARY 


Word.  Meaning. 

Skalk A  morning  dram 

Skerby    Vhob The  Big  Scaur  (Sgor)      .     . 

SuABH A  mountain  of  the  first  magni 

!  ^  tude,  an  extended  heath 

Sliadh Horse  leech 

Sloak A  kind  of  seaweed 

SNAiTHifiAN A  charm,  a  thread 

Snath    lus Ribwort  plantain 

Tathlus Wild  parsley   .     . 

Tbampul  Beannachadh     .     .  House  of  Blessing 

Tkinb Fire       .... 

Tib  Ii The  land  of  I  or  lona 

ToBADH A   form   of  evil   influence,   the 

charming  away  of  milk  from 

cattle 

Tbaesad The  third  peat 

Tbeisoab Peat-cutter 

TuAiTHEAL Contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 

►»  ^  to  the  left 

Uamh  a  Ghbanndaich  .     .     .  Cave  of  the  Grant      .... 

Uis-Eao  Moibe The  crested  lark 

^^^ISOE Whisky,  strong  water 

Vah A  cave 

(?)ViSK Water 


Page. 
91 
51 

31 
206 
191 
246 
206 
206 
408 
235 

17 


247 
167 
424 

239 
401 
204 
91 
408 
408 


Saying. 
*"  A  Mhaibi  eibich  " 


(( 


Meaning. 
Mary,  get  up  *'    , 


Beferenoe. 
67 


**  Cbioch  Onabah  "  . 


.     *'  May  you  have  an  honourable 
exit" 


97 


**  Am    feab    bhiteas    tbocai- 
beach  bi*anam, 

Cha   BHI   E   MI-THBGCAIBEACH 


BI  BHBUIDH. 


»> 


''  He    who    is    merciful    to   his 
soul. 
Will  not  be  unmerciful  to  his 
beast " 


tt 


NuAiB   A    THiOTE   BI    DUiNB    ''  When  a  man  is  come  at,  he  is 
TraoTE  BIS  uiLE  "  come  at  all  round  "    . 


**  Cha  N'teiL  e  obdnichte  "  .     .     "  It  is  not  ordered  "    . 

'*  ClA  MAB  THA  SIBH  "...**  How  do  yOU  do  ?  " 

*•  Theid  misb  comhla  bibh  "     .     "  m  come  with  you  " 


104 

207 
232 
375 
375 
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Abbess,  Anna,  45,  46 
Adamnan,  44,  45 
^9op'8  Fables,  106 
Agricultural  implements,  420,  421, 
422,  423 
AgricuUural  Survey  (1809),  17 
(1811),  2,   12,  15,  23,  40,  42, 
110,  214,  302 
All  Saints*  Day,  238 
Allan,  Father  (see  The  Rev.  Allan 

Macdonald) 
Altar,  176,  179,  196 
Anderson,  144,  278,  279,  280,  282, 

283,  284,  285 
Angels,  101,  102 
Annual,  The,  412 
Antiquities:    Tyree,  43,  282 

S.  Uist,  183 
"  Aoine,"  The,  243 
Archaeology:    Tyree,  44,  59,  282, 
283 
Influence  of  Vikings  on,  272,  275 
Benbecula,  304 
Architecture,  275 
Argyll,  50 
Family  of,  58,  420 
Duke    of :     Animosity    towards 
Crofters*  Commission,  148 
Date  of  ownership  of  Tyree, 

40,  46,  146 
Evictions  by,  135,  142 
His    suppression    of    licensed 

houses,  12 
Quotation  from  his  pamphlets, 

35,41 
Regret  of,  45 
Somerled  of,  274 


ArivuUin,  179,  181,  300,  305 
Armlets,  285 
Armpit  flower,  202 
Artists,  118 
Asthma,  186 
Athan  Linne,  377 
Austen,  Miss,  85 

Baileloch,  214 

Baile  Mhanaich,  304 

Baile  na  Cille,  328 

Baithen,  45 

Balephetrish,  21,  43 

Baleshare,  307 

Balinoe,  43 

BaUaUan,  377 

Ballantyne,  or  Bellenden,  212 

Bank,  308,  352 

Baptism,  46 

Bard,  59,  169,  300,  316 

Barley,  12,  17,  42,  139,    191,   312 

Barps,  277.  313 

Barr,  Saint,  121 

Barra,  49,  90,  282,  283,  392,  393, 
395 
Castle  of  Kisimul,  113 
Cockle  Bay,  119 
Description  of,  118 
Fishing  industry  in,  126,  128,  129 
History  of  Macneills  in,  113,  114, 

115,  116 
Means  of  reaching,  109,  110 
Ownership  of,  113,  114 
Past  and  present  rents  in,  117 
People*s  want  of  land  in,  127 
Religious  fishing  customs  in,  122, 
123 
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INDEX 


Barrm  ifxmiinwtd) — 
.Sf  nHingHrtone  in,  119 
SUte  of  people  im  90,  91,  92 
Tree  pUDting  in,  119 
Barra  He«d,  50,  363,  392,  395 
BarrowB,  313 
BarvM.  345,  353,  424 
Bay,  CMtle,  109,  113,  118,  119 
Cockle,  119 
Gott,  20,  44,  47 
Of  MacneiU,  59 
Prince's  185,  190 
•*  Beds  of  devotion,"  170,  267,  395 
Beetle,  sharded,  223,  224 
Beinne,  Corairidh,  169 
Beliefs  in  Eriskay,  193 
BelUne,  238 
Ben  More,  3, 158, 193, 268,  270, 287, 

298,  299,  401 
Ben  Scrien,  185,  200 
Benbecula,  92,  130,  137,  168,  303, 

304,  305,  386 
Bennichom,  403 
Bent  grass,  47,  167,  168,  191,  205, 

248,  312 
Bemeray,  379,  394 
Betty  Burke,  306 
Beveridge,  Mr.  Erskine,  43,  44,  46, 

313,  314 
•*  Big  Claus  and  Little  Claus,"  81 
"  Big  Margaret,"  170.  267,  268,  269, 

270 
Biolacreag,  393 
Bicim,  Krephende,  274 
Birds  (see  also  names  of  species) : 
Tyree,   sea  birds,  10,  11,  28,  29, 
30 
Land  birds,  11,  28,  27,  29 
Various  spcjcies,  10,  11,  27,  28, 
29,  47,  49,  392,  393,  402 
Blackbt^tlc,  223,  224 
IMackie,  Professor,  2(50,  300,  374 
Blaikie  {Itinerary),  268 
Blanc,  Nicholas  le,  36,  37,  137 
Blankets,  23.  142,  396 
BlueWls,  29 
Blue  l)ooks,  136,  150 
Blue  doves,  28 
Bog  myrtle,  206 
Boisdalc,  194 
Bollachan,  345,  424 


Bonfin?.  196 
Bornish.  160,  176.  179 
Boswell  47,  108 
BottrelL  277 
Bracken.  168 
Brahan  Castle,  332 
*  Brahan  Seer,"  327.  328.  329,  330. 

d4o,  «S41f,  vOv 

Bride,  Saint,  225.  226.  227.  231 
Bridget,  Saint,  121.  225.  378 
British  Association^  200 
Brochs,  277,  278,  279 
Bronze  pin,  282 
Brooches,  282,  285,  391 
Browns,  59 

Buchanan,  145,  200,  210.  316,  319, 
382,  397,  408 

Doctor  (Tyree),  60 

Land  of  Lome,  172 
--The  Hebrid  Isles,   1-24,  319 

Travels  in  the  Western  Hebrides^ 
84,  144 
Buck-bean,  205 
Burdock,  203,  206 
Burial  ground,  absence  of  family, 

98 
Burial  ground,  15,  48,  49,  96,    120 
181,  313,  314,  315,  346, 
379 
Burke,  Sir  Bernard,  330 
Burt,  108,  143,  146,  319,  340 
"  Burying-places,"  279 
Bute  HospiUl,  154,  175,  181 
Buttercup,  49 
Byre,  168,  240 

Cabarfeidh,  331,  332 
Cabbages,  11,  180,  190 
Cairn,  96,  183,  316,  379 
Caledonian  Journal,  103 
Callemish,  343,  347 
Calligray.  379 
Campbell,  116,  268,  325 

Donald,  268 

Father.  139,  161 

Of  Islay,  81,  229,  376 

"  Black  John,"  15 

Rev.  John    Gregorson,    44,    81, 
282 

Neil,  180 

Peter,  403 
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CampbdTa  Survey,  139 

Campufl  Lunge,  45 

Canna,  132 

Capuchin,  211,  305 

Carding,  386 

Carloway,  338,  345 

Carmichael,  Mr.,  90,  140,  149,  170, 

171,  173,  284 
Carrot,  202 
Castle,  Barra,  119 
Bay,  109,  113,118,119,125 
Brahan,  332,  337 
Breacacha  (ColL),  59 
Kisimul,  113,  114.  118 
In  Lewis,  336 
Of  Macleans,  59 
In  the  SUrk  Islands,  407 
Cathcart,  Lady,  Apologia  of,  184 
Claim  for  tangles,  164,  165 
EsUtes  of.  137,  142,  164 
Cathedral,  50 
Cits,  104,  105,  106 

Origin  of,  219 
Cattle,  20 
Cavern,  183 

Ceihdh,  chap,  iv.,  322,  400 
Celandine,  205 
Cells,  180 
Celtic  bard,  210 
Brooch,  391 
Church,  48 
Cross,  166 
Faculty,  214 
"  Gloom."  86.  95,  411 
Celtic  Monthly,  388 
Celtic  monument,  15 

Ornamentation,  46,  285 
Centaury,  205 
Chaffinches,  11 
Cham,  The,  247 
Chairs,  168 
Chahners,  212 
Chanonry,  332 

Characteristics  of  Old  Church  Archi- 
tecture, 44 
Charms,  246,  250,  251,  252 
"  Cherry  Tree  "  carol,  216 
China  bedstead,  337 
Chisholm,  330,  331 
Church,  The,  211,  212 


Churches: 

(1)  Barra,  118,  120 

(2)  Eriskay,  196 

(3)  Harris,   379,   380,  382,  383, 

384 

(4)  Lewis,  321,  345 

(5)  North  Uist,  311,  315,  316 

(6)  Tyree,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 

49 

(7)  South  Uist,  171,  181,  195 
Church  lands,  181 

Clan,  Maclean,  45 
Clanranald,  110,  116,  117,  139,  147, 
153.   169,   170,  204,  269, 
299,  301,  305 
Clement,  Saint,  382,  384,  386 
cuffs,  Barra  Head,  393 
Of  Kenevara,  Tyree,  10,  27,  28^ 
30,  31,  32 
Cloth:  Eriskay,  254,  255,  256,  257, 
258,  261,  262 
Harris  tweed,  385,  386,  387,  388, 

389 
S.  Uist,  142,  163,  164 
Tyree,  23.  42,  283 
Clover,  29,  312 
Club  moss,  204 
Cnoc  Mhor,  190 
Coal-fish,  126 
Coastguard,  361,  362,  363 
Cock,  222,  224,  233,  234,  240 
Cockle  Bay,  119,  120 
Cockle  shells,  115,  312 
Cockles,  115,  120 
Cod,  24,  126,  139 
Coddem,  379 
Coinneach  Odhar,  327 
Coins,  96.  283,  320 
CoU,  4,  47,  59,  60,  147,  276 
Cologne,  professors  from  lona  sent 

to,  33 
Colonsay,  397 
Colt's  foot,  206 
Columba,  44,  47,  58.  121,  162,  202, 

211,  222,  243,  299,  316 
ColumciUe.  183,  211,  222,  232,  238, 

246    394 
Combs,  123.' 278,  283 
Congested    Districts    Board,    136, 

149,  150 
Congregation  of  Propaganda,  212 
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Constable  baUe,  104,  157,  163 

Convolvulufl  maritima,  200,  263 

Conway,  James,  84 

Coot,  27,  28 

Cormorants,  11,  29,  403 

Comaig,  56 

Corrodale,  181 

Coniisk,  300 

County  Council,  390 

Courthouse,  308,  309 

Cran,  125,  352 

Creagorry,  303 

Creel,  115,  157,  161,  387 

Crime,  340.  381 

Crofters'  Coinmission : 

Duke  of  Argyll's  answer  to  (1883), 

41 
Evidence  given  before,  137,  138, 
142,   150,   161,   171,   311, 
334,  335,  340,  352 
Necessity  of  land  for  Barra  fisher- 
men, 126,  127 
Opinions  of,  150 
Problem  before  them,   149,  151 
Recommendations   of,   311,   385 
Recommendation    of  Gaelic    in- 
struction, 56,  373 
Recommendation     of     pier    for 

Tyree,  21 
Testimony  to  Highland  morality, 

102 
Valuable  work  of,  40,  136 
Work  in  South  Uist,  130 
Crogans,  345,  424 
Crois  nan  Cnoca  Breaca,  176 
Cross,  46,  48,  156,  176,  395 
Edinburgh,  170 
Maclean's,  Soraby,  15,  45 
North  Uist,  313,  314 
Crottle,  203 

Crow-Hoodie.  29,  237,  248 
Cruciform  pillars,  313,  314 
Cruisie,  425 
Cuadem,  379 

CuchuUin  hills,  3,  32,  81,  402 
Cuckoo,  28 
Culdee  Churches,  43 
Cup  markings,  Tyree,  43 
Customs,  festival  days,  121 
At  funerals,  96,  98,  100 
Obsolete,  145,  313 


Daisies,  49 

Dalebeg,  338 

DaUbrog,  154,  175,  180,  195,  197, 

278,  298 
Dalrymple*8  Memoirs,  83 
Dandehon,  203 
Danish    names   of   Harris    Ardii- 

pelago,  378 
Occupation,  59,  392 
Dasent,  287 
Davidson,  Jhmcan,  332 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  328,  332 
Dean  of  the  Isles,  119,  121 
Deanery  of  the  Isles,  45 
Death,  Highlander's  freedom  from 

fear  of,  93,  96,  97 
Dedications,  old,  183,  385 
Deer,  90,  105,  335,  378,  380 
^•description   of   Lewis   by   an    In- 

dweller,  326 
Description,  120,  185 
Devil,  The,  235,  247 
Dish,  Wooden,  199 
DisUflF,  163,  197 
Divers,  Great  North,  29 
Divination,  227 
Docken,  232 
Dog-fish,  126 

Domestic  implements,  420, 424, 425 
Donegal,  50 
Dove,  224 
Doves,  Blue,  28 
"  Druid  circles,"  313 
Druidical  Standing-stone,  43,   321 
Drunkenness,  Signs  of  in  l^ree,  12, 

98,  319,  419 
Dubh  Eartach,  363 
Dublin.  274 
Duck,  222 
Dulse.  191 
Dun  Carloway,  280 
Dunara  Castle  (see  Steamer) 
Dunmore,  Lord,  380,  381,  382 
Duns,  44,  59,  183,  277,  278,  304, 

315,  345,  392 
Dyeing.  386 

Dyes,  Aniline,  23,  38,  357 
Natural,  357,  388 

Earth  dwellings,  162,  183 
Houses,  183 
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East-over-the-Keel,  272 
Ecclesiastical  and  other  Remains,  43 
Education:    Lewis,  326,  368,  369, 
370,   371,  372,   373,  412, 
413,  415 
Tyree,  66,  67 
Eel,  192,  193 

Eggs,  trade  in,  138,  163,  189 
Eigg,  212,  397 
Elves,  74 
EmigraUon,  136, 140,  142, 143, 150, 

166,  336,  380 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,   392 
Endearment,  Highland  terms  of,  417 
English  as  spoken  by  the  Islanders, 

86,  87,  210,  416 
Ensay,  263,  379 
Eoligarry,  118,  185,  285 
Eonachan  Dubh,  337 
Ebiskay,  Chap,  ix.,  391 
Cultivation  of  potatoes,  191 
Current  sayings,  206,  207,  208 
Description  of,  186 
Export  industry  in,  189 
Fishing  in,  192 
Good  health  of  people,  189 
History  of,  185 
Houses  in,  197,  198,  199 
Locality  of,  184 
Plants  and  flowers  of,  200,  201, 

202,  203,  204,  205,  206 
Quaint  beliefs  in,  193 
Sacred  legends  in.  Chap,  x. 
Wild  vegetobles  in,  190,  191 
Work  of  the  Priest  in,  194,  195, 
196 
Essays,  61,  410 
Ethica  Insula,  44 
Ethica  Terra,  42 
Eviction,  185 
North  Uist,  312 
A  story  of  eviction.  North  Uist, 

101 
The  story  of  evictions  in  South 
Uist,  132,  133,   134,  135, 
136,  137,  140,  141 
Evil-eye,  62,  63,  64,  77,  167,  202, 
236,  246,  249,  250,  251, 
252,  262 
Spirit,  244 
Ey,  340,  346 


Factor.  14,  172,  386 

Fairies,  15,  231,  236,  241,  270,  314, 

408 
Falcons,  29 
FaU,  The,  105 
Family    Legends,    Miss    Joanna 

BaiUie's,  14 
Farms,  4,  47 
In  Barra,  117 

Distribution  of  in  Tyree,  14,  24 
In  Harris,  379 
In  Lewis,  339 
In  North  Uist,  313,  315 
Ferns,  29 

Ferrier,  Miss,  95,  144 
Fians,  or  Fingalian  tribes,  15,  32, 

284 
Fillibeg,  275 
Fingal  (see  Steamer) 
FingaUan  stories,  81,  274,  281,  416 
Fish,  9,  24,  92,  119,  126,  139,  190, 
192,   200,    308,    396   (see 
also  Species) 
Curing,  Barra,  118,  126,  166 
Salt,  189 
SheU,  190 
Fishing: 

Customs,  121 
East  coast,  166,  362 
^riskay,  191,  192 
South  Uist,  139 
Fishing  industry : 
Barra,  126,  128,  129 
Of  the  Islands,  420 
Lewis,  335 

Stomoway,  351,  352,  353,  354, 
355,  356,  357,  358 
^T^yree,  23,  24,  35,  41,  124,  126 
Flannan  Islands,  363,  407,  408,  409 
Flax:   South  Uist,  139 

Tyree,  14,  23,  42 
Flinders  Petrie,  200 
Flounders,  92,  204 
Flowers,  29,  47,  49,  175.  200,  202, 
203,  204,  206,  206,  271, 
298,    315,    397,   410   (see 
Species ;    see  also  alpha- 
betical list  on  page  201) 
Folk-lore,  44,  81,  84,  210,  227,  276, 

281 
Folk-songs,  162,  163 
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Forays  among  Salmon  and  Deer,  85 
Ford,  North,  298,  306 

South,  298,  302 
Forest  of  Harris,  378 
Forget-me-not,  152,  298 
Forts,  44,  279,  280,  315 
Fox,  106 

Frazer  Ferchard,  49,  147 
"Free  Church  teaching.  Results  of, 

94,  95,  381 
Sayings  about,  238 

Frith,  227,  242,  251 

Frobost,  179 

Frogs,  27 

Fruit,  9,  202,  380,  426 

Fuath,  The,  244,  245 

Fuchsia  hedge,  Tyree,  10,  11 

Fuday,  185,  284 

Fulling,  254,  256,  257,  258,  259, 
260,  261,  262,  385,  387 
Song  (see  Song) 

Funerals : 

Description  of,  96,  97,  98 
Drinking  customs  at,  12,  98 
Occasions  for  social  gatherings, 

95,  98 
Fungus,  205 

Gaelic : 

Folly  of  neglecting,  373,  374 

Hymn,  122 

Language,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  56 

Poem,  33,  81 

Sermon,  123 

Speaking    teachers    and    nurses 
needed,  175,  214,  412 

Verse,  115,  173,  333 
Gairloch,  330,  331 
Game,  153 
Garrahilli,  176,  180 
Geese:  grey,  179 

Wild,  28,  29 
Geranium,  29 
Ghost  stories,  70 
Ghosts,  65,  80 
Gibson,  Mr.,  341 

Glasgow  Herald  (Feb.  9,  1883),  136 
Glasgow  Highland  Relief  Board,  Re- 

poH  of  (1849),  57 
Glen  Corrodale,  268,  269,  299 
Glendale,  183 


Glen  Uisnish,  299 

Goat,  223 

"  God's  Fool"  103 

Godwit,  28 

Golden  plover,  28 

Golf  links  (Tyree),  21 

Goosander,  29 

Goose-foot,  191 

Gott  Bay,  20,  44,  47 

Gordon,  Colonel,  116,  132,  163,  174 

Grant,  330,  331 

The  Rev.  James,  400,  401 

Mrs.,  85,  89,  93 
Grass,  measurements  of,  for  grazing 

163,  366 
Grasses,  23 
Grave-goods : 

Norse,  275,  282,  283 

Tyree,  44 
Graveyard : 

Barra  Head,  392 

Eriskay,  194 

Tyree,  47 
Graves  (Norse),  284 
Grebe,  28 

Greenhill  (Grianul),  47 
Gregory,  286 
Gress,  340,  347 
Grieve,  36 
Grimisay,  307 

Guide,  Prince  Charlie's,  267 
Guillemots,  11,  29,  403 
Gulls,  11,  29,  124,  361,  403 

Haddock,  194 
Haggard,  Rider,  86 
HaU,  204 
Hakon,  King,  275 
Hammers,  Thor's,  284 
Hare,  27,  339 
Hare-bells,  49 
Harris: 

Infertility,  381 

Locality    and   description,    377, 
378,  379,  381 

Ownership.  380 

Rowdill,  382,  383,  384 

Silver  weed  used  as  food,  190, 321 

Tarbert,  379,  380 

Tweed  industry,  385,  386,  387, 
388,  389 
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Haugh,  28 

Heather,  27,  168,  316 

Rope,  198 
Hebrid  Idea  (Buchanan),  124,  319 
Hebridean  (see  Steamer) 
Hecla,  158,  179,  298,  299,  300 
Heimakringla,  273 
Heisgar,  304,  307 
Helibost,  180 
Hell,  236,  417 
Hemp,  139 
Hen,  222 

Henderson,  Andrew,  340 
Hermitray,  379 
Heron  (1794),  368 
Herons,  28 
Herring,   24,    121,    122,    126,   126, 

194 
Hestem,  379 

Highlander,  Characteristics  of,  16, 
82,   86,   87,   93,   97,    100, 
102,   166,   176,  273,   301, 
319,  320,  366,   389,  410, 
413,  416,  419,  426,  427 
Highland  Reminiscences ,  418 
Highland  Tales,  375 
Hill: 

Absence  of  in  Tyree,  9,  27 

Ben  H3mish,  69 

Cnoc  Sligeannach,  244 

Hekla,  298,  299 

In  Harris,  377,  378,  379 

In  South  Uist,  158,  169,  301 

Kenevara,  46 

Rueval,  306 
Hills  (Eriskay),  186,  293 
History  of  the  Mackenzies,  332 
History  of  the  Clan  Macgregor,  116 
Hogg,  James,  416 
Hogh,  181 

Hogmany  Festival,  419 
Hood,  Lady,  331,  332 
Hoodie-crow,  29 
Homary,  245,  246 
Horse -grazing,  59 
Horse-leech,  206 
Horses,  33,  105 

Breeding  of,  25 
Hospital,  Cottage  (South  Uist),  154, 

175,  181 
Hospitality,  84,  303,  320,  417 


Hotel : 

Lochmaddy,  307,  308,  310 

Royal,  Oban,  2 

Stomoway,  324,  340,  361 

Tarbert,  379 

Tyree,  8,  9,  22 
Houghgarry,  316 
House: 

Forest,  299 

Prince  Charlie^s,  263;   see  also 
.  Preface 

^^'"Houses : 

Barra,  119 

Earth,  183 

Eriskay,  197,  198,  266 

Furnishing  of,  247 

Harris,  380 

St.  Kilda,  391 

Picts'.  277,  278 

Tyree,  18,  67 

LewLs,  337 

South  Uist,  163,  167,  168 
Howard  the  Halt,  286 
Howmore,  176,  181 
Hulmitray,  379 

Humour  of  Highlander,  86, 319, 411 
Husinish,  278 
Hyhpol,  66.  68 
Hymn : 

Fishera',  122 

Shealing  evening,  161,  162 
Hymsh,  44,  49,  63,  64,  66 


Iceland  moss,  191 
"  Ideal  Ward,"  quoted,  1 
Implements,  420,  421,  423,  424 
"IndweUer,"   326,   341,  342,  344^ 

347,  363,  408 
In  Far  Lochaber,  326 
Influence  of  the  Norse  Inversion,  288 
Influenza,  154, 189 
Inheritance,  95 
Insanity,  103 
lochar,*  170,  404 

Iodine  made  from  kelp,  36,  38,  39 
lona,  3,  17,  33,  34,  44,  46,  46,  48, 

50,    211,    272,    341,    384, 

390,  391 
Iris,  49,  152,  298 
Irish  coinage,  239 
"  Island  House,"  Tyree,  69 
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IsUy,  282,  283 
Itinerary,  268 
Ivar,  202 

Jacobean  sculpture  46 
John's  wort  (Saint),  202,  246 
Johnson,  Dr.,  4,  31,  41,  47,  59,  84, 

85,   88,   89,   91,   99,    108, 

140,  141,  211,  373,  396 
JoUy,  Mr.,  301 
Journal  to  the  Western  Highlands, 

211 
Journey  through  Scotland  (1723), 

108 

KaU,  11,  190,  202 
Kearton,  Richard,  391 
Kelp: 

History  of   discoveries   concem- 

*ing,  36,  37,  38,  39 
Industry,  116,  117,  119,  122,  128, 
137,    140,    144,   163,    164, 
180,  312,  381 
Kihis,  34 

Making  of,  25,  34,  35,  36,  38,  41 
Rake,  35 

Variations  in  value  of,  36,   37, 
38,  39,  164 
Kenevara,  Cliffs  of,  10,  28,  30,  32, 

46 
Kerepol,  48 
Ketil  Flatneb,  273 
Kilbar,  120 
Kilbride,  179,  183,  185,  194,  264, 

378 
Kilda,  St.,  284,  287,  389,  390,  391, 

392,  393,  395,  408 
Kil  Kenneth,  47 
Kilmory,  313 
Kilpheder,  278 
Kil  Phedrig,  45 
Kintail,  330,  332 
Kirkapol,  47 
Kisimul,  398,  399 
Kittiwake,  29 

Lady,  Our,  203 

Lakes  in  the  Long  Island,  301 

Lambey  Isle,  272 

Lamont,  Hector,  134 

Lamp,  425 


Land: 
Arable  in  Lewis,  335 
Arable  in  Tyree,  24 
Difficulty  of  obtaining,  26 
Distribution  of  in  Tyree,  14,  24, 
26 
Landing-place   of   Prince    Charlie, 

263 
Landrail,  28 
Language: 
Gaelic,  beauties  of,  28,  29,  30,  375 
Influence    of    Vikings    on,    272, 

288,  416 
Literary,  86,  87,  88,  89 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  374 
Lapwings,  28 
Largs,  275 
Lark,  11,  28,  47 
Laver,  312 

**  Lazy  bed,"  191,  381,  423 
Lead,  Immunity  of  Cliuiranalds  to, 

170 
Legends,  210,  214,  277,  417 
LeUers,  Burts\  108,  143,  146,    319 
Letters  from  the  Mountains,  85,  89 
Lewis,  92,  100,  135,  280;  Chaps. 
XV.  and  xvi. 
Antiquities,  321,  343,  344,  345, 

346,  347 
Brahan  the  Seer,  327,  328,  329, 

330,  348,  349,  350 
Description,  321,  339 
Education  in,  369,  370,  371,  372 
Fisheries,  334,  335,  352,  353,  354, 
355,  356 
wFree   Kirk  influence,   322,    323, 
325 
History  of  the  island,  326,  327, 

340 
Naval  reserve,  361,  362,  363,  366 
Ownership  of  island,  336 
Patronymics  in,  341,  342,  368 
Prophecies  in,  331,  332,  333 
Stomoway,  351,  357,  358 
'Lewisiana,  322 

Licensed  houses.  Suppression  of,  12 
Lichen,  152,  203 
Lighthouse,  50,  51,  53,  54,  56,  36d» 

364,  392,  407 
Limpet,  183,  192,  204,  284 
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Lindisfame,  272 
Linen,  14,  23,  40,  283 
ling,  24,  126,  139,  193 
Literature,  281 
Lobster,  24,  363,  407 
Loch  Boisdale,  130,  138,  139,  154, 
183,  228,  298,  299 

Eport,  314 

Eynort,  138,  176,  181,  182 

Hallay,  176 

Maddy,  100,  228,  293,  307, 
308,  309,  310,  313,  314, 
315,  316,  351,  392 

Seaforth,  377 

Skipport,  233 

Tarbert,  377 
Lochlannaich,  183,  284,  322 
Lochlinners,  194 
Lochnanarm,  183 
Lochs,  338 
Lockhart,  328 
Long  Island,  1,  40,  90,  122,  127, 

228,  262,  276,  361 
Looms,  Tyree,  23 

Lord  of  the  Idea,  14 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  14,  23,  264 

Louvain  Professors  from  lona,  33 

Lowlanders'  Chapel,  314 

Lus  Columcille,  246 

Lythe,  353 

Macaulay,  The  Rev.  Aulay,  268 
Macbain,  287,  288 
Macbeth,  274,  281 
MacBrayne,  2,  4,  109,  185,  322 
lyfacCodrum,  300,  316 
MacCulloch,  108,  131,  210,  213,  228 
Macdonald,  115,  274 

Alasdair,  260 

Allan,  The  Rev.,  173,  180,  182, 
189,   190,   196,  200,   216, 

229,  235,  242,  285.  287, 
290,  292,  293,  297,  323, 
333,  401 

Archbishop,  174 
Of  Armadale,  306 
Boisdale,  132,  139,  147,  264 
Bomish,  132 

Of  Clan  Ranald,  131,  132,  144 
Flora,   179,   181,  267,  269,  270, 
300,  301,  305,  306,  416 


Macdonald  (conJtinutd) — 
,  Hugh.  36 

John,  313 

Keith,  Dr.,  416 

Lords  of  the  Isles,  23.  116 

Marshal,  181 

Of  North  Uist,  311 

Rory,  36 

South  Uist,  145,  146 
MacEachan,  267 
3iacfarlane,  147 
Macgillivray,  393 
Macgrigor,  Father,  171 
Machair,  47, 156, 158, 167, 173, 181, 

251 
Macintosh,  Eraser,  M.P.,  116,  127, 

132,  150,  164 
Mackay,  The  Rev.  Neil,  288 
Mackenzie,  145,  146 

Alexander,  131,  328,  329,  331 

Sir  George,  333 

Sir  Hector,  331 

Kenneth  (see  Brahan  Seer) 

"Tutor"  of  KinUil,  114,  116 

Of  Rosehaugh,  333 

Of  Seaforth,  326,  328,  329,  330, 
331,  332,  333,  334,  348 
Mackinnon,  Professor,  287,  373 
Mackintosh,  Donald,  The  Rev.,  137 
Maclean,  15,  46,  58,  60 

Of  Dowart,  14,  23,  59,  60,  170 

Roderick,  171 

Cross  of,  16 
Macleans*  ownership  of  Tyree,  14, 

146 
Maclennan  of  Rosehaugh,  333 
Macleod,  103,  145 

Alexander,  380,  382 

Dr.,  173.  282,  419 

Qloomy  Memories,  60,  312 

Of  Lewis.  336,  342,  384 

Of  Macleod.  149,  380,  391 

Norman,  325,  418 
MacneiU,  68,  59,  113,  114,  115,  116, 
117,   118,   146,   170,  212, 
393 

General,  38,  116,  117 

At  Kisimul,  398,  399 
Macphail,  John,  The  Rev.,   142 
Macphee,  Calum,  397 
Macrae,  of  Kintail,  267 
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Macvurrichs,  169,  170 

Magnus  Barefoot,  or  Manus,  274^ 

275 
Magnus  Barefoot'a,  Saga,  276 
Major,  Albany,  291 
MaUaig,  127,  389 
MaUard,  27,  28 
Manner,  Highland,  82,  85,  89,  100, 

151 
Manx  d3masty,  274 
Maor-Baile,  158 
Maor  Gruind,  158 
Marble,  21,  43 
•*  Margaret,  Big,"  180 
Marsh-galium,  206 

•marigold,  205 

-raijwort,  246 
Martin,  183,  210,  284,  304,  305,  313, 
314,  321,   369,   371,   397, 
408,  420 

(1695)  17,  53,  211,  213 

(1703)  146,  226,  280 
"  Marybean,"  231 
Matheson,  Lady,  336 

Sir  James,  329,  335 

Sir  William,  135 
M' Arthur,  Neil,  2 
M^Isaac,  290 
M'Killop,  290 
McTaggart,  J.,  2 
MeUsto,  346 

Memoirs,  Dalrymple's,  83 
Merchant,    385,   386,   388,    389 
Messages   sent  through  the  dying, 

97 
Michael,  Saint,  121,  162 
Midden,  198 
MiUer,  Hugh,  234,  328 
Minch,  196,  197,  231 
Mingulay,  180,  394,  395,  396,  397, 
398,   399,   400,   401,   402, 
403,  404,  405 
Miracles,  222 

Missionaries  sent  from  lona,  34 
Missionaries  in  the  Islands,  212,  384 
Mol  of  Stoney bridge,  176 
Molucca  bean,  204 
Monasteries,  34,  45,  50,  211,  272, 

382 
Monday,  saying  about,  238 
Monro,  210,'  211 


Monuments,  15,  44,  304,  343,  382. 

384 
Moor-hen,  28 
Morag,  258,  259,  260 
Morar,  267 
Morison,  341,  342,  344,  347,  353, 

408 
MorUr,  401 
Morris,  285 
Morritt,  328,  331,  332 
Morvem,  3,  236 
Moss,  district  in  Tyree,  28 
Mousa,  280 
Moving  Feast,  161 
Muir,  44 

MuU,  3,  17.  20,  21,  41,  54.  283 
Mulvay,  Saint,  345 
Miinch,  Professor,  287 
Munro,  Donald,  119,  186,  289,  381 
Mustard,  WUd,  191 

Napier,  Lord.  102,  148,  157,  182 
Nature  and  a  Camera,  With,  391 
Naval  Reserve,  143,  161,  361,  363, 

364,  368,  390 
Nets  employed  in  sea-fishing,  354 
Nettles,  191,  202 
Newall,  Bishop,  212 

CapUin,  J.  T.,  365 

Sheriff,  L.  L.  D.,  182 
New  Statistical  Account : 

(1841)  South  Uist,  312 

(1841)  382 

(1843)  Tyree  horse  breeding,  25 

(1845)  Tyree  fisheries,  24,  389 

(1847)  South  Uist  land  troubles,; 
143 
Nicholas  le  Blanc,  36,  37,  137 
Nicolson  Institute  Annual,  The,  388 
/Nicolson  School,  92,  341,  370,  371, 
^  372,   373,  410,  411,   412, 

413,  414,  415 
Nicolson,  Sheriff,  366 
Nineteenth  Century : 

(1885)  102 

(1884)  148 
Nomenclature,  211,  276 
Norsemen,  Chap.  xili. 
Norse  Element  in  Highland  Place' 

Names,  288 
North  Boisdale,  180 
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Nunnery,  304,  346 

Nuns,  270 

Nunton,  180, 181,  301,  304,  305,  349 

Nurses,  154,  175 

Nuts,  203 

Oak  tree,  105 
OatB,  42,  191 
Oban,  2,  19 
Obbe,  383 

OUve  of  DubUn,  273 
OUve  the  Red,  274 
Old  Statistical  Account : 
Ck)nceming  Barra,  117,  120,  126, 
392 

Harris,  381 

Kelp,  36,  38,  137 
^— Lewis,  326,  336,  339 

North  Uist,  311 

South  Uist,  137,  138,  139 
Om,"  244 
Orde,  Sir  Arthur,  149,  311 
Sir  John  Campbell,  312 
Orkney  and  Caithness,  Earls  of,  274 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  37 
Ormiclet,  176,  301,  305 
Ornaments,  285,  286 
Orr,  Widow,  310 
Osmunda  regalia,  168 
Our  Lady  SUr  of  the  Sea,  123 
Oysters,  353 

Pabay,  379,  404 
Parcel  post,  4,  189 
Paris,  University  at,  33 
Parsley,  Wild,  206 
Partridges,  28 
"  Patrick's  cup,'*  205 
Patrick's  Day  (Saint),  202 
Patronymics : 

Of  Barra,  343 

Of  Lewis,  341,  342,  368 
■^^f  Tyree,  58 

Of  South  Uist,  343 
Pavia,  University  at,  33 
Peat: 

In  Le\^ns,  340 

In  Mull,  17 

In  South  Uist,  157,  167 

Names  for  different  layers,   167 

No  longer  existent  in  Tyree,  17 


Pennant  (1790),  258,  271 

Personal  names,  292,  297 

Peter's  (St)  Well.  46 

Petrie,  Flinders,  200 

Phallic  worship,  384 

Pharos,  54 

Phrases  in  use  in  the  Highlands, 

88,  97,  236.  237,  241,  243. 

346 
Physiognomy,  275 
Piots,  278 

Picts'  houses,  277,  278 
Pier: 
Absence  of  in  Tyree,  2,  4,  19,  20 
In  Barra,  117,  129 
Recommendation  of,  by  Croftera* 

Commission,  21 
In  Stomoway,  353 
Tarbert,  380 
At  Uig  in  Skye,  21 
Pillars,  Cruciform,  313 
Piper,  58,  234,  420 
Place-names,   278,   286,   287,  288. 

289,  290,  292,  294 
PUid,  275 
Plantain,  205 
Plover,  Golden,  28 
Pluscarden,  332 
Poem,  Gaelic,  33,  81,  414 
Polacharra,  184,  195 
Policeman  in  Tyree,  11,  12 
Police-sUtion,  308,  352,  380 
Poorhouse,  100,  103,  308,  309,  310. 

352 
Porter,  Miss,  119 
Port-na-lung,  45 
Portree,  340,  390 
PoUtoes,  9,  42,  91,  153,  155,  191. 

200,  312 
Pots,  Qay,  183 
Powers  of  Darkness,  230,  235 
Powers  of  Evil  in  Hebrides,  Chap. 

XL,  408,  424 
Praise,  dangers  of,  236,  237 
Prayers,  162,  409 
Prince's  Bay,  185.  190,  263 
Prince  CharUe,  254,  259,  261,  262, 

263,   264,   267,  268,  269, 

270,   299,   300,   305,   306, 

368,  400 
Princess  of  Thtde,  86,  321,  343 
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Prison,  308,  309 
Professors  from  lona,  32 
Prophecies  of  the  Brdhan  Seer,  328 
Prophecies : 
Eriskay,  194 
Lewis   (see   Brahan   Seer),   332, 

348,  349,  350 
South  Uist,  179,  180 
Frotestiints,  good  feeling  between 
them  and  Roman  Catho- 
Ucs,  174,  213 
Prorerb,  GaeUc,  104,  236,  243 
Puflfin,  393,  403  ^^j 

Quarries,  Marble,  in  Tyree,  21,  43 
Quarterly  Review  (July,   1901),  354 
Quebec  Times  (1851),  132,  133 
Queen  Elizabeth,  114 
Queen  Victoria,  414 
Quern,  199,  278 

Raasay,  141,  330,  331 

Rabbits,  153 

Ragwort,  Marsh,  246 

Ramsay,  Dean,  95 

Rat,  27,  179,  219 

Raun,  243 

Ravens,  29,  179,  224 

Razor-fish,  192 

Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland, 

107 
Redemption,  Animals  to  share  in, 

105 
Reeds,  199 
Reef,  tract  of  country  in  Tyree,  9, 

27 
Reeves,  Dr.,  45 
Reformation,  The,  147 
R«Ugion  of  the  Highlander,  94 
Remains  of  reUgious  edifices,   98, 
211,  314,  408 

Benbecula,  304 

Norse,  Chap.  xiii. 

Rowdill,  384 
Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish, 

•*       325 
Rhymes,   81,  204,  251,  261,  269, 

'  323 

Ribwort  plantain.  206 
Rigg,  The  R^v.  George,  156 


Ringing-stone  (Tyree)»  43 

Robin,  28 

Rock: 

Of  Columcille,  183 

Basaltic,  314 

In  Eriskay,  196 

Gneiss,  63,  316,  381 
Ronay,  307,  314 
Rosehaugh,  333,  334 
Rose-root,  200 
RospigUosi,  Cardinal,  212 
Ross,  William,  363 
Rowdill,  381,  382,  383,  384 
Royal  Commission,  147 
Ru  Ban,  The,  262 
Rudh  Caol  (Eriskay),  190 
Rum,  132,  378 
Runic  characters,  286 
Rye,  191 

Sagas,  210,  272,  273,  274,  281,  287 

Sainl  Clair  of  the  Isles,  119 

St  John's  Wort,  202,  246 

Saints,  UnfamiUar,  385 

Sahnon,  194,  353 

Sanday,  282,  283 

Sandpiper,  28 

Sanckay,  404 

Sassenach,  The  "  trail  "  of  the,  93, 

172,  319,  321,  413 
Saturday,  Sayings  about,  239 
Sayings,  206,  207,  208,  238,  239» 

241,  243,  303,  337 
Scallags,  144 
Scamp :  396,  402 

Dedication  to,  v. 

Description  of,  2 

Landing  of,  2 
Scandinavian   influence,   273,    379 

Remains,    44,    Chao.  xiiL,    313, 
314 

Type,  16,  403 
Scarinish,  49,  88 
Scaur  of  Eigg,  402 
Scenes  and  Legends,  234,  328 
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Lewis,  326 

Lewis,  see  Nicolson  School 
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Scoter,  28,  29 
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328,  331,  332,  366,  397 
Scotts,  owners  of  Harris,  380 
ScoUish  Life  and  Charader,  95 
Sea-birds  (see  Birds),  10,  11,  124, 

192,  396,  402,  403 
Sea-mew,  29 
Sea-thrift,  29 
Sea-weed,  35,  44,  264 
As  manure,  140,  190,  381 
Used  as  food,  191 
Species  used  in  kelp  industry,  34 
Seaforth,  326.  327 
Seal  cave,  347 
Seals,  28,  126 

Seath,  or  Saithe,  126,  242,  353 
Second-sight : 

Stories  of.  Chap,  iv.,  94 
Alluded  to,  15,  62,  70,  80,  322, 
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Sedum,  200 
See  of  the  Isles.  211 
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Sgalavat,  179 

Shealing  Ufe,  158,  161.  162.  163 
Shearwater,  Manx,  393,  403 
Shebeen,  169 
Shellfish,  119.  192 
Shell,  snail.  205 
Shelves,  183 
Shetland.  280 
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Shop  (Eriskay),  186 
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Silver,  170.  285 
Silver-weed,  190,  310 
Sinclair,  Duncan,  403 
Sisters,  Bute  Hospital,  154 
Skate,  139 
Skealost.  48 
Skerry  Vhor,  The  Great  Rock,  51, 

53,  55 
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51.  53,  55.  56,  363,  364 
Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,  83 
Skye,  3,  48,  269,  280,  285,  389,  390 
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Snaithean,  246,  250,  251.  262 
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Snipe,  2,  28 

Snizort,  48 
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Society  of  Scottish  Antiqitaries,  Pro* 
ceedings,    277,    284,    285, 
286,  288 
Sodor  and  Man,  274 
Solan  goose,  124 
Somerled,  of  Argyll,  274 
Songs,  162,  163,  254,  256,  257,  258, 
259,  260,   261,  269,  270, 
281 
Soraby : 

Burial-ground  at,  15,  49,  50,  66 

Church  at,  44,  45,  46 

Cross  at,  15 
"Souming,"  163 
South  Ferry,  183 
Spade,  423,  424 
Spanish  Armada,  Effects  of,  25 
Sparrows,  11 
Spawning  banks,  24,  366 

Time,  244,  245 
Spells,  251,  252,  271 
Spinach.  190 
Spinning,  23,  386,  388 

Schools,  326 

Wheel,  230,  424 
Stack  Islands,  180,  407 
StafFa,  3 
Standingstone,  43,   60,   119,  284, 

313,  343,  347,  384 
Stanford,  Edward  Curtis,  J.P.,  C.C., 
F.LC,  F.C.S.,  19,  21,  22, 
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Sterlings,  11,  49 
Statistical  account,  381,  397 
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Flowerdale,  109,  298 

Hebridean,  13.  392 

Staifa,  109,  298 
Steam  trawler,  24,  366 
Steligarry,  169,  170 
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Stevenson,  Alan,  52,  53,  54,  55 

Robert,  51 
Stewart,  82,  93,  263,  332,  379 
Stone : 

Carved,  285,  384 

arcleB,  381,  383 

Coffin,  304 

Druidical,  321 

lona,  46,  48 

Ringing,  43 

Shaped,  183 

Sounding,  315 
8tonechat8,  11,  28 
Stoneybridge,  181 
Stories,  15,  84,  94,  180,  210,  252, 
323,  411,  412,  417 
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Sudreys,  48,  121 
Sunday,  Lay  of,  323 
Sunset,  7,  8,  32,  92,  306,  356 
Supernatural,  65 

Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  95 
Swans,  28,  29 
Swift,  28 
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Tarbert,  378,  379,  381,  382,  383, 

385 
Tartan,  199 
Teal,  27,  28 

Teampul  Phedrig,  46,  49 
Teampuls,  47,  346,  408 
Terra  Ethica,  44 
Thatch  : 
In  Eriskay,  198 
Tyree,  19 
Uist,  167 
Thomas,   Captain,   277,   278,   284, 

287,  288 
Thorfinn,  274 
Thrift,  49 
Thrush,  11.  28 

Thursday,  Sayings  about,  238 
Toads,  27 
Tobacco,  189,  310 
Tobermory,  2,  18,  109 


Topography,   275,   286,   287,   288, 
289,  290,  291,   292,   293^ 
294,  295,  296,  297 
Toradh,  205,  246,  247,  248,  249 
Tormentil,  312 

"  Tortoise  brooches,"  282,  283 
Towers,  round,  278 
Traditions : 

Eriskay,   185,  204,  211,  214 

Tyree,  15,  32,  43,  44,  46 

North  Uist,  313 

South  Uist,  169,  183,  211,  214 
Traditions  of  West  Cornwall,  277 
Transactions,  Gaelic  Society  of  In* 

verness,  288 
Travels  in  the  Western  Hebrides,  84 
Trees  : 

Absence  of  in  Tyree,  1,  7,  9,  17, 
41,  107 

Planting,  Barra,  119 

Need  of  in  Islands,  108 

Need  of  in  Lewis,  336 

In  South  Uist,  106,  152,  278,  301 
Trout,  153,  193,  194 
Trumisgarry,  315    . 
Tuem,  379 

Tuesday,  Sayings  about,  238 
TuUochs,  277,  278,  280 
Turbot,  139 
Turnips,  42 

Tweeds,  385,  386,  388,  417 
Tjrpes,  varieties  in  the  Islands,  16, 

276 
Typhoid,  154,  156 
Tyreb,  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  276, 
277,  386,  389 

Absence  of  peat  in,  17,  41 

Absence  of  reptiles  in,  27 

Advantages  in,  21,  22 

Antiquities   of,   43,   44,   45,   46, 
282,  283 

Arable  land  in,  24,  40,  41,  42 

Birds  in,  10,  11,  27,  28,  29,  30 

Blankets  and  cloth,  23,  42 

Cattle  and  horses,  20,  26 

Ceilidh  in  Tyree,  Chap.  iv. 

Churches  of,  43 

Derivation  of  name,  17 

Description  of,  13,  14,  27,  40,  42 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  land  in, 
26,  386 
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Ttkee  (continued) — 
Dimensions  of,  13 
Distribution  of  land  in,  14,  24, 

26 
Education  in,  56,  57,  58 
Essays  written  in,  30 
Estimated  values  of,  40,  41,  43 
Families  of,  58,  59 
Fishing  industry  in,  23,  24,  35, 

41 
Flatness  of,  4,  9,  27 
Flowers  and  ferns  in,  29 
Hares  and  rats,  only  quadrupeds 

in,  27 
History  of  ownership  of,  14,  40 
History    of    Skerryvore    Light- 
house, 51,  52,  53,  54,  55 
Horse-breeding  in,  25 
_-^ouses  in,  18,  19,  57 

Kelp  industry  in,  25,  34,  35,  36, 

37,  38,  41 
"  The  land  of  song  and  story,**  15 
Language  (Gaelic)  of,  31,  32,  33 
Population  of,  13 
Quarries  in,  21,  43 
Scarcity  of  vegetables,  fruit,  in, 

9 
"Sanatorium  of  the  West,"  20 
Spinning,  dressing,  weaving  linen, 

23,  42 
Superiority  of  inhabitants,  17 
Tangle-drying,  25,  35 
Traditions  of,  15,  32,  44,  46 
Treeless  condition  of,  7,  9,   17, 

41,  107 
Varieties  of  type  not  apparent 

in,  16 
Want  of  pier  in,  2,  4,  19 

Uig,  328,  339 

In  Skye,  21, 
Ulva,  41 

Dwellings,  183,  314 
Underground  passage,  181 
Universities,   at  Pavia  and  Paris, 

founded  from  Zona,  33 
Urn,  304 
UiST,  North,  and  Benbecula  : 

Archaeological  remains,  304,  313, 
314 

Former  prosperity,  302,  312 


UiST,    North,    and    Benbecula 
(continued) — 
Locality    and    description,    302, 

306,  307,  313 
Loch  Maddy,  308.  309,  310 
Ownership,  311,  312 
Reminiscences  of  Prince  Charlie, 

299,  305,  306 
UiST,  South: 
Archaeological  remains,  176,  179, 

180,  181,  183 
Bute  Hospitol.  154,  175,  176 
Devotion  of  resident  Priests,  155, 

156,  171 
Fishing  industry,  139 
Former  state  of  Island,  138,  139, 

140 
History  of  evictions.    132,    133, 

134,   135,    136,    137,   141, 

147 
History  of  SheaUng  Ufe,  158,  161, 

162,  163 
History  of  SteUgarry,  169,  170 
Land  question  in,  136,  138,  142, 

143.  149,  150 

Locality  and  description  of,  106, 

130,  131,  158.  170,  298, 
299,  300,  301,  302 

Past  and  present  proprietorship, 

144,  145,   146,   147 
Present  state  of  people,  90,  91, 

92,  142 
Prophecies  about,  179,  180 
Tangle-gathering  on  Gordon  es- 
tate, 164,  165 
Wretchedness    of    Island,     130, 

131,  142,  148,  151,  152, 
153,  154.  165.  167,  170, 
171,  299 

Valav,  314 

Vegetables,  9,   175,   190,  380,  426 

Verse,  115,  173,  333,  414,  423 

Vetch,  29 

Vicissitudes  of  Families,  330 

Vikings,    44,    60,    183.    194,    210, 

Chap.   xiii..  340,  403,  404 
Violin,   Use  of,  forbidden  in  some 

Islands,  94,  322,  323,  325 
Visions,  100,  105 
Visuahzation,  87,  214 
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Walking-stick,  108 
Wallace,  Mrs.,  44 
Water,  holy,  94,  231,  395 

Horse,  205,  404,  407 

Lilv,  152 

-ragwort,  167,  205 
Weaving.  280,  385,  386,  388 

Blankets,  23 

linen,  23 
Weddings,  drinking  customs  at,  12 
Wednesday,  Sayings  about,  238 
Well: 

Of  Columcille,  394,  395 

St  Peter's.  46 

Of  the  Rock  of  the  Wine.  269 
West-overtheSea,  272,  273 
WeMern  Isles,  284 
Witchcraft : 

Stories  of  in  Tyree,  15,  75,  205 

In  Hebrides,  253,  322 
Whales,  24 
Whelks,  193,  204 
Whisky : 

Formerly   distilled,    12,   42,   91, 
338 


Whisky  (eoniinuei) — 

Present  methods  of  obtaining,  12, 
13 
WhUe  Fisheries  Act  (1770-71).  128 
Widow  Orr,  310 
WiU-o'theWisp,  417 
Witch,  77,  239,  346,  347 
WUness,  The,  141 
Women : 

Fulling,  254,  256,  257,  258,  259, 
260,  261,  262 

Of  Eriskay.  199 

Convalescent  in  Bute  Hospital, 
176 

Intellectual  achievements  of.  92, 
371,  372,  412 

Life  of,  in  the  Islands,  99,  100 

Of  the  Islands,  90,  92,  371,  403, 
415 
Wool,  42.  142.  386,  388,  424 
'*  Words,  Ust,*'  of  animals,  232 
Wordsworth.  182,  411 

Miss,  88,  89,  107 
Wrecks.  51,  96,  359,  402 
Wren,  28,  203 
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net 

DINSMORE,  CHARLES  A.  The  Teachings  of 
Dante.    With  illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    5s.  net 

DUFF,  C.  MABEL.    The  Chronology  of  India. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.     Demy  Svo.     15s.  net 

DUTT,  ROMESH  CHUNDER,  CLE.  The 
Literature  of  Bengal.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

FOX,  ARTHUR  W.,  M.A.  A  Book  of  Bache- 
lors. Essays  on  Ten  Celebrated  Bachelors.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     i6s. 

GAIRDNER,  JAMES.  The  Paston  Letters, 
1422-1509.  Crown  Svo.  4  vols.  Vol.  I.,  Henry 
VI.,  1422-1461.  Vol.  II.,  Edward  IV.,  1461-1471. 
Vol.  III.,  1471-1509.  Vol.  IV.  Introductory  and 
Supplementary.  Edited  by  James  Gairdner,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
vol.     2 IS.  net.     Vol.  IV.  sold  separately,  los.  6d.  net. 

GODKIN,  E.  L.  Problems  of  Modem  Demo- 
cracy.    Large  Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Reflections  and  Comments.     1S65-1S95. 


Large  Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
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GODKIN,  £.  L.  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of 
Democracy.     Large  Crown  8vo.    6s.  net 

GOMME,  G.  LAURENCE,  F.S.A.  (Statistical 
Officer  to  the  London  County  Council).  The 
Principles  of  Local  Government.     Demy  8vo. 

I2S. 

GRIBBLE,  FRANCIS.  Lake  Geneva  and  its 
Literary  Landmarks.  Illustrated  with  Photo- 
gravure and  Collot]^  reproductions.    Demy  8vo.    i8s. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE,  MEMORIALS  OF 
OLD.  By  Brand  Sapte,  Sir  Monier  Monier- 
Williams,  Frederick  Charles  Danvers,  Percy 
WiGRAM,  Sir  Steuart  Colvin  Bayley,  and  others. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Fcap.  4to. 
2 IS.  net 

HAKE,  A.  EGMONT,  and  WESSLAU,  O.  E. 
The  Coming  Individualism.    Demy  8va     14s. 

HANNA,    COL.    H.    B.     The    Second    Afghan 
War.      Demy  8vo.     Vol.   I.   now  ready,  ids.  net. 
Backwards  or  Forwards?    *\ 
Can  Russia  Invade  India?  [ See  page  18. 
India's  Scientific  Frontier.  ) 

HAYDEN,  ELEANOR  G.  Travels  Round  our 
Village.  A  Berkshire  Book.  (Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Lady  Wantage.)  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  L  Leslie  Brooke.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

HEWITT,  J.  F.  The  Ruling  Races  of  Pre- 
historic  Times  in  India,  South  -  Western 
Asia,  and  Southern  Europe.  With  Diagrams 
and  Maps.     Demy  8vo.    Vol  I.,  i8s. ;  Vol.  II.,  las. 
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HOLDBN,  EDWARD  S.  The  Mogul  Km. 
perors  of  Hindustan,  A.D.  1398-1707.  With 
a  chapter  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 

HOUFE,  C.  A.    The  Question  of  the   Houses. 

Small  i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

IRWIN,  SIDNEY  T.    Letters  of  T.  E.  Brown, 

Author  of  *  Betsy  Lee '  and  *  Foc's'le  Yarns.'    2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.     12s. 

JAMES,  WILLIAM  (Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University).  Human  Immortality.  Two 
Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

KREHBIEL,  HENRY  EDWARD,  Author  of 
'  How  to  Listen  to  Music'  Music  and  Manners 
in  the  Classical  Period.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

LANE-POOLE,  STANLEY.  The  Mohammedan 
Dynasties.  Containing  Chronological  Tables  of  all 
the  Dynasties  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  Caliphate  to  the  Present  Day. 
Crown  8vo.     12s.  net. 

LEACH,  A.  P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  English  Schools  at 
the  Reformation — 1546-48.    Demy8vo.    12s.  net. 

LEGG,  L.  G.  WICKHAM  and  HOPE,  W.  H. 
ST.  JOHN.  Inventories  of  Christchurch,  Canter- 
bury.    Demy  8vo.     21s.  net. 

McCRINDLE,  J.  W.  Ancient  India  as  de- 
scribed in  Classical  Literature.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

MACGEORGE,  G.  W.  Ways  and  Works  in 
India.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Public  Works  in 
that  Country  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  Fully  Illustrated  and  Five  Maps.   Demy  8vo.  i6s. 
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McNAIR,  MAJOR  J*  P.  A.  Prisoners  their  own 
Warders.  A  Record  of  the  Convict  Prison  at 
Singapore.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy 
8vo.     I  OS.  6d. 

MANCHESTER  STAGE,  1880-1900.  Criticisms 
reprinted  from  The  Manchester  Guardian.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

MASTERMAN,  N.,  M.A.  Chalmers  on  Charity. 
A  Selection  of  Passages  and  Scenes  to  Illustrate  the 
Social  Teaching  and  Practical  Work  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  N.  Master- 
man,  M.A.    Extra  Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net 

MEREDITH.  Birthday  Book.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  D.  M.    Cloth  gilt.     4s.  6d. 

METCALFE,  CHARLES  THEOPHILUS, 
C.S.I.  Two  Native  Narratives  of  the  Mutiny 
in  Delhi.  Translated  from  the  Originals  by  the  late 
C.  T.  Metcalfe,  C.S.I.  With  Map  and  Two  Illus- 
trations.    1 2S. 

MITCHELL,  PROF.  H.  G.  The  World  before 
Abraham,  according  to  Genesis  i.-xi.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

MORISON,  M.  Time  Table  of  Modem  History, 
A.D.  400-1870.     Oblong  Folio.  Cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. —Parallel  Tables,  Genealogical  Tables.— Ruling 
Monarchs.— General  Chart  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History. — 
Index. — Maps  showing  Earope  at  various  Periodii. 

MORISON,  THEODORE,  M.A.  Imperial 
Rule  in  India.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

MUNSTERBERG,  PROFESSOR  HUGO. 
Psycholoi^  and  Life.     Demy  8vo.    6s.  net. 

NATIONAL  WORTHIES.    See  page  21. 
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NEWBERRY,  PERCY  E.  The  Life  of  Rekh- 
mara,  V^zir  of  Upper  Egypt  under  Thothmes  III. 
and  Amenhetep  II.  {circa  B.a  1471-1448).  With  22 
Plates.     2  IS.  net.     Only  250  printed. 

The   Gardens   of  the   Ancient   W^orld. 


Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

NISBET,  JOHN.     Burma  Under  British  Rule. 

2  Volumes.      Demy  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  to  each 
volume.      Maps  and  Plans.      Price  32s.   net 

OPPERT,  GUSTAV,  Ph.D.  (Professor  of  Sanscrit  in 
the  University  of  Madras).  The  Original  In- 
habitants of  India.     Demy  Svo.     20s. 

PALMER,  WALTER,  M.P.  Poultry  Manage- 
ment on  a  Farm.  An  account  of  three  years' 
work  with  practical  results  and  balance  sheets.  Illus 
trated.     Demy  Svo.     is. 

POPOWSKI,  JOSEPH.  Translated  by  Arthur 
Baring  Brabant,  and  edited  by  Chas.  £.  D.  Black. 
The  Rival  Powers  in  Central  Asia.  With  a 
large  Map  of  the  Pamir  Region.    Demy  Svo.    1 2s.  6d. 

RAIT,   ROBERT   S.     Five   Stuart   Princesses. 

With   Photogravure  and   full-page  Portraits.      Demy 
Svo.     I2S.  6d.  net 

Lusus  Regius.  A  Volume  of  hitherto  un- 
published autograph  works  by  King  James  I  and  VI 
Edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Photogravure  and  Collotype 
reproductions.  Only  275  copies  of  this  work  have 
been  printed,  250  numbered  copies  being  for  sale. 
Price  42s.  net. 
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RICE,  LOUIS.  The  Mysore  Gazetteer.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.     30s.  net. 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE.  Oliver  Crom- 
well.     Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

ROUND,  J.  HORACE,  M.A.  The  Commune  of 
London,  and  other  Studies.  With  a  Prefatory 
Letter  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d 
net. 

RYLEY,  G.  BUCHANAN,  and  J.  M.  M'CAND- 
LISH.  Scotland's  Free  Church.  With  an 
Etched  Portrait  and  a  Photogravure  and  numerous 
other  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to.     los.  6d. 

SCHWEITZER,  GEORG.  Emin  Pasha:  His 
Life  and  Work.  With  an  Introduction  by  R. 
W.  Felkin,  M.D.  With  Portrait,  Facsimiles,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     32s. 

SCOTT,  EVA  (late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford).  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  Large  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Second 
Edition. 

SETON-WATSON,  R.  W.  Maximilian.  Stan- 
hope Essay.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

SIBORNE,  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM.  The 
Waterloo  Campaign,  1815.  With  13  Portraits  of 
Generals,  and  15  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo. 
832  pages.     New  Edition.     6s. 

SICHEL,  EDITH.  The  Household  of  the 
Lafayettes.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Large 
Crown  8vo.    6s.     Second  Edition. 
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SICHEL,  EDITH.  Women  and  Men  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
Price  1 68.  net 

SMITH,    EDWARD.      England    and    America. 

A  Short  Examination  of  their  International  Intercourse. 
1 783-1872.     Demy  Svo.     14s. 

SMYTHE,  A.  J.  The  Life  of  William  Terriss, 
Actor.      Illustrated.      Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d. 

SNEATH,  E.  HERSHEY  (Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University).  The  Mind  of 
Tennyson.  His  Thoughts  on  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality.     Crown  Svo.     ss.  net. 

SPALDING,  THOMAS  ALFRED.  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Richard  Badiley,  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  Fleet.     Demy  Svo.     iss. 

STEIN,  M.  A.  Kalhana's  Rajatarangini.  A 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Kashmir,  with  3  Maps. 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  Commentary  and 
Appendices.     2  Volumes.     £^  3s.  net. 

STREET,  G.  S.  A  Book  of  Essays.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

STUART,  JOHN.  Pictures  of  War.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

THORNTON,  SURGEON-GENERAL,  C.B. 
Memories  of  Seven  Campaigns.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  George  and  Kate  Thornton.  Large 
Demy  Svo.     17  s.  6d.  net 

TOWNSEND,  MEREDITH.    Asia  and  Europe. 

Being  Studies  presenting  the  conclusions  formed  by 
the  Author  in  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
relations  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Demy  Svo. 
I  OS.  6d.  net. 
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TRAILL,  H.  D.  England,  Egypt,  and  the 
Sudan.    With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     12s. 

VALLERY-RADOT,  RENfe.  The  Life  of  Pas- 
teur.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  L, 
Devonshire.  2  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  With  Fron- 
tispiece Portrait  of  Pasteur.    Price  32s. 

VIBART,  COLONEL  HENRY  M.  Addis- 
combe :  Its  Heroes  and  Men  of  Note.  With  a 
Preface  by  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  4to.     21s.  net. 

WHITEWAY,  R.  S.  (Bengal  CivU  Service,  retired). 
The  Rise  of  Portuguese  Power  in  India, 
1497-1550.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 

WICKSTEED,  REV.  P.  H.  The  Chronicle  of 
Villani.  Translated  by  Rose  E.  Selfb  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

WICKSTEED,  PHILIP  H.,  M.A.,  and  GARD- 
NER, EDMUND  G.,  M.A.  Dante  and  Giov- 
anni del  Virgilio.  Including  a  Critical  Edition  of  the 
text  of  Dante's  '  Eclogae  Latinae,'  and  of  the  Poetic  Re- 
mains of  Giovanni  del  Virgilio.  Demy  8vo.     Price  las. 

WILKINSON,  SPENSER.  War  and  Policy. 
Demy  8vo.      155. 

The     Nation's     Awakening.       Essays 

Towards  a  British  Policy.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

WINSLOW,  ANNA  GREEN.  Diary  of  a 
Boston  School  Girl.  Edited  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle.    With  7  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

WOOD,  WALTER.  With  the  Flag  at  Sea. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  plates  by  H.  C 
Seppings  Wright.  Cloth  gilt  Extra  Crown  8vo. 
Price  6s. 
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BATTYE,  AUBYN  TREVOR-,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Author  of  *  Icebound  on  Kolguev.' 

A  Northern   Highway  of  the  Czar.      Fully 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

CONSTABLE'S  Hand  Atlas  of  India.  A  new 
series  of  Sixty  Maps  and  Plans  prepared  from 
Ordnance  and  other  Surveys  under  the  direction  of 
J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  FR.S.E.,  etc.  Crown 
8vo.    Strongly  bound  in  Half  Morocco.     Price  14s. 

This  Atlas  will  be  found  of  great  use  not  only  to  tourists  and 
travellers,  but  also  to  readers  of  Indian  history;  it  contains 
twenty-two  plans  of  the  principal  towns  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
based  on  the  most  recent  surveys  and  officially  revised  to  date 
in  India. 

CONSTABLE'S  Hand  Gazetteer  of  India.  Com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Edited  with  Additions  by  Jas.  Burgess, 
CLE.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  Half  Morocco. 
Price  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Hand  Gazetteer  of  India  is  based  on  the  Index  to 
Constable's  Hand  Atlas  of  India,  which  contains  nearly  12,000 
place-names.  To  these  have  been  added  very  largely  from 
various  sources,  bringing  the  number  of  entries  to  close  upon 
20,000.  The  populations  of  districts,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
the  position  of  each  place  are  clearly  indicated,  thus  forming 
within  a  small  compass  a  general  reference  book  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  India,  and  a  companion  volume  to  the  Hand  Atlas 
of  India. 
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CONWAY,  SIR  WILLIAM  MARTIN.  The 
Alps  from  End  to  End.  With  over  50  full  page 
Illustrations  by  A.  D.  M'Cormick.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
6s.     New  Edition. 

DURAND,  LAD.  An  Autumn  Tour  in  West- 
ern Persia.     Demy  8vo.     Illustrated. 

ELLIOTT,  ROBERT  H.  Gold,  Sport,  and 
Coffee  Planting  in  Mysore.  Being  the  Thirty- 
eight  Years'  Experience  of  a  Mysore  Planter.  Crown 
8vo.     7  s.  6d. 

ENGELHARDT,  ALEXANDER  PLATONO- 
VICH,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Archangel. 
A  Russian  Province  of  the  North  (Archangel). 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Henry  Cooke. 
With  90  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.     Royal  8vo.     i8s. 

PILIPPI,  PILIPPO  De.  The  Ascent  of  Mount 
St.  Elias  (Alaska).  By  H.R.H.  Prince  Luici 
Amedeo  Di  Savoia,  Duke  of  the  AbruzzL  Narrated 
by  FiLiPPO  DE  FiLippi.  Illustrated  by  Vittoria 
Sella,  and  Translated  by  Signora  Linda  Villarl 
4to.    31s.  6d.  net     Edition  de  Luxe,  £^  3s.  net 

HODGSON,  RANDOLPH  LLEWELLYN.  On 
Plain  and  Peak.  Sport  in  Bohemia  and 
Tyrol.  Illustrated  by  H.S.H.  Princess  Mary  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  and  from  Photographs.  Demy 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 

LACHAMBRE,  HENRI,  and  MACHURON, 
ALEXIS.  Andr6e  and  His  Balloon.  With  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  40  Full-page  Plates  after 
Photographs  taken  by  the  Authors  during  the  time  of 
preparation  and  at  the  time  of  start.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
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MEAKIN,  ANNETTE  M.  B.  A  Ribbon  of 
Iron.     Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.     Price  6s. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  journey  over  the  Great  Siberian  Railway 
and  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Amur  River  to  Blagovestchensk 
and  thence  to  Vladivostok.  The  author  relates  her  adventures  in 
a  novel  field  (which  just  at  present  has  a  special  interest)  in  plain 
and  natural  language.  The  account  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
at  Blagovestchensk  wiU  be  found  particularly  interesting. 

NANSEN,  FRIDTJOF.  Farthest  North.  A 
New  Edition.  With  20  full-page  Illustrations  and 
2  Maps.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

OOKHTOMSKY,  PRINCE  E.  Travels  in  the 
East  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Czar  Nicholas 
II  of  Russia  :  when  Cesarewitch.  Written  by 
order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  translated  by  Robert 
GooDLET.  In  2  vols.,  with  about  500  Illustrations 
engraved  on  wood  and  numerous  Heliogravure  Plates. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Birdwood,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E. 
Imperial  4to.    jCS  Ss.  net* 

Also  a  Hand-made  Paper  Edition.  Limited  to 
30  copies  for  England  and  America.     25  guineas  net. 

PRICHARD,  HESKETH.  Where  Black  Rules 
White.  Across  and  about  the  Black  Republic  of 
Hayti.     Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8va     las. 

ROBERTS,  MORLEY.    The  Western  Avemus. 

A  new  edition,  with  Illustrations  by  A  D.  M<]!ormick, 
and  from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net 

SANGERMANO,  FATHER.  Burma  a  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Jardine.  With 
a  Map.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

STADLING,  J.  Through  Siberia.  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  H.  H.  GuiLLEMARO.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.     15s. 
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WADDELL,  Surg.-Maj.  L.  A.  Among  the 
Himalayas.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  D. 
M'CoRMiCK,  the  Author,  and  from  Photographs.  Large 
Crown  8vo.     6s.    Second  Edition. 

YOUNG,  ERNEST  (Late  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, Siam).  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe. 
Being  Sketches  of  the  Domestic  and  Religious  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Siamese.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  E.  A  Norbury,  R.C.A.,  and  from 
Photographs.    Large  Crown  8vo.    6s.    Second  Edition. 


Sport 

DALE,  T.  F.  (Stoneclink.)  History  of  the 
Belvoir  Hunt.  With  Map  and  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     21s.  net. 

The  Eighth  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Bad- 
minton Hunt.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    Price  a  is. 

ELLIOTT,  ROBERT  H.  Gold,  Sport,  and 
Coffee  Planting  in  Mysore.  Being  the  Thirty 
Years'  Experience  of  a  Mysore  Planter.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

HODGSON,  RANDOLPH  LLEWELLYN. 
On  Plain  and  Peak.  Sport  in  Bohemia  and 
Tyrol.  Illustrated  by  H.S.H.  Princess  Mary  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  and  from  Photographs.  Demy 
8vo.     7  s.  6d. 

KENNEDY,  ADMIRAL.    Sport  in  the  Navy. 

WALKER,  CHARLES.  Shooting  on  a  Small 
Income.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Amateur  Fish  Culture.   Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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IRaval  anb  niMlttar^^ 

ANITCHKOW,  MICHAEL.  War  and  Labour. 
Demy  8vo.     i8s. 

•CENTURION.'  Army  Administration.  Crown 
8vo.    Paper,  is. 

HANNA,  COL.  H.  B.  Can  Russia  Invade 
India  ?  (Indian  Problems  No.  i.)  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  6d. 

India's   Scientific  Frontier.     Where   is 

it  ?      What   is    it  ?      (Indian    Problems    No.    2.) 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Backwards  or  Forwards  ?     (Indian  Prob- 
lems No.  3.)    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The     Second    Afghan     War.      1878-80. 


VoL  I.     Demy  8vo.     los.  net. 

MAYO,  JOHN  HORSLEY.  Medals  and  Deco- 
rations of  the  British  Army  and  Navy. 
With  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     jC^  3s.  net. 

SIBORNE,      CAPTAIN      WILLIAM.  The 

Waterloo  Campaign,  1815.  With  13  Portraits 
of  Generals,  and  15  Maps  and  Plans.  Large  Crown 
8vo.     832  pages.     6s. 

SPALDING,  THOMAS  ALFRED.  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Richard  Badiley,  Vice- 
Admiral    of   the    Fleet.     Demy  8vo.     15$. 
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VIBART,  COLONEL  H.  M.  Addiscombe. 
See  page  13. 

WILKINSON,  SPENSER.  The  Brain  of  an 
Army.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  German  General 
Staff.  With  Letters  from  Count  Moltke  and  Lord 
Roberts,  and  3  Plans.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The    Command  of  the    Sea,   and   The 

Brain  of  the  Navy.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Lessons  of  the  War.    A  Weekly  Comment 


to  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith.     Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
The  Nation's  Awakening.    Essays  towards 


a  British  Policy.     Crown  Svo.     58. 

Contents. 
Our  Past  Apathy. 


Qy 

The  Aims  of  the  Great  Powers. 
The     Defence     of     British 
Interests. 


The  Organization  of  Government 
for  the  Defence  of  British 
Interests. 

The  Idea  of  the  Nation. 


The  Volunteers  and  the  National  De- 
fence.   Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

War  and  Policy.    Essays.     Demy  Svo.    iss. 
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fine  Hrt 


BROWNELL,  W.  C.  French  Art.  Classic 
and    Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

With  48  Illustrations.     Small  Imperial  8vo. 

COLE,  ALAN  S.  Ornament  in  European  Silks. 
With  167  Illustrations.  Bound  in  half  vellum.  Crown 
4to.     32s.  net. 

CUNYNGHAME,  HENRY.  Art-Enamelling 
upon  Metals.  Containing  both  a  History  of  the 
Art  and  an  Account  of  the  Manufacture  of  the  same, 
a  Coloured  Plates  and  20  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net.     Second  Edition. 

DANIELL,    A.     E.      London    City    Churches. 

With   numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard   Martin, 
and  a  Map.     Imperial  i6mo.    6s.    Second  Edition. 

London    Riverside   Churches.     With    84 

Illustrations   and    a    Photogravure    Frontispiece    by 
Alexander  Ansted.    Imperial  i6mo.    6s. 

GRANBY,  MARCHIONESS  OP.  Portraits  of 
Men  and  Women.  A  series  of  51  reproductions 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Granby's  Pencil  Portraits  of 
well-known  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.  Half  vellum. 
Royal  Quarto.     £2  2s.  net. 

HOPE,  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN,  F.S.A.  The  Stall 
Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  1348-1485.  Imperial  8vo.  With  90  full- 
page  coloured  plates  printed  upon  Japan  vellum. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Bound  in  half  leather  gilt,  price  £6  net ; 
plates  and  sheets  loose  in  a  portfolio,  ;^5  los.  net ; 
without  binding  or  portfolio,  £$  net. 
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HYDE,  WILLIAM.  The  Nature  Poems  of 
George  Meredith.  With  20  Full-page  Pictures  in 
Photogravure  by  William  Hyde.  Edition  limited  to 
350  copies.  Bound  in  cloth.  ^£2  12s.  6d.  net.  Also 
a  large  paper  edition  of  150  copies,  ^^5  5s.  net. 

HYDE,  WILLIAM,  and  MEYNELL,  ALICE. 
London  Impressions.  Pictures  in  Photogravure 
and  Etchings  by  William  Hyde,  and  Essays  by  Alice 
Meynell.  Royal  Quarto.  Edition  limited  to  250 
copies  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  vellum  gilt. 
£S  8s.  net 

LEGG  (LEOPOLD  G.  WICKHAM,  B.A.) 
English  Coronation  Records.  Illustrated  Edi- 
tion limited  to  500  copies.     Imp.  8vo.     31s.  6d.  net. 

MAYO,  JOHN  HORSLEY.  Medals  and  Decor- 
ations of  the  British  Army  and  Navy.  With 
a  large  number  of  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     £$  3s.  net 

NATIONAL  WORTHIES.  A  selection  of  Portraits 
from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  London.  140 
Illustrations  and  Biographical  Notes  to  each.  Bound 
in  full  leather  gilt,  tooled.    Crown  4to.    jC^  2s.  net 

NEWBERRY,  PERCY  E.  The  Life  of  Rekh- 
mara.    See  page  10. 

The  Gardens    of  the  Ancient  World. 

See  page  10. 

THE   ST.    GEORGE'S   CALENDAR  for   1902. 

Illustrated,  with  12  Coloured  Plates  of  the  Arms  of  a 

Family  of  Distinction,  with  a  short  note  of  its  origin. 

Price  18.  net 
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lEbucattonal  anb  Zcchnicnl 

ARBER,     PROF.    EDWARD,    F.S.A.       Works 

Edited  by. 

Cltfilieb  1?eprint0*  Edited  by  Prof.  Edward 
Arber,  F.S.A,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London, 
late  English  Examiner  at  the  London  University, 
and  also  at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
Cloth,  gilt 

I.    MILTON — Areopagitica.    1644.    is.  net 

a.    LATIMER—  The    Ploughers.      1549. 
18.  net 

3.  GOSSON— The     School     of     Abuse. 

1579.     IS.  net 

4.  SIDNEY— An    Apology    for    Poetry. 

?  1580.     IS.  net 

5.  WEBBE,  E.— Travels.     1590.    is.  net 

6.  SELDEN— Table  Talk.     1634-54.      is. 

net 

7.  ASCHAM — Toxophilus.     1544.     is.  net 

8.  ADDISON— Criticism    on     'Paradise 

Lost.'     1711-ia.     IS.  net 

9.  LYLY — Euphues.    1579-80.    4s.  net 

10.  VILLIERS— The  Rehearsal.   1671.    is. 

net 

11.  GASCOIGNE— The   Steel  Glass,  etc. 

1576.     IS.  net 

12.  EARLE — Micro-cosmographie.      1628. 

IS.  net 

13.  LATIMER— 7  Sermons  before  Edward 

VI.     1549.    IS.  6d.  net 

14.  MORE— Utopia.    1516-57.    is.  net. 
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Cnfilieb  1?eprint0  {amHnued)- 

15.  PUTTENHAM— The    Art  of  English 

Poesy*     1589.     2S.  6d.  net. 

16.  HOWELL^Instructions   for   Foreign 

Travel     1642.     is.  net. 

17.  UDALL — Roister    Doister.      1553-66. 

IS.  net. 

18.  MONK  OF  EVESHAM— The  Revela- 

tion, etc.     1186-1410.     IS.  net 

19.  JAMES    I.— A    Counterblast    to    To- 

bacco, etc.     1604.     IS.  net. 

20.  NAUNTON    —  Fragmenta     Regalia. 

1653.     IS*  Qc^* 

21.  WATSON — Poems.  1582-93.  is.6d.net. 

22.  HABINGTON— Castara.    1640.    is.net. 

23.  ASCHAM — The  Schoolmaster.     1570. 

IS.  net. 

24.  TOTTEL'S     MISCELLANY—  Songs 

and  Sonnets.     1557.     2s.  6d.  net 

25.  LEVER — Sermons.     1550.     is.  net. 

26.  WEBBE,    W.— A  Discourse  of  Eng- 

lish Poetry.     1586.     is.  net 

27.  LORD    BACON— A    Harmony  of  the 

'Essays.'     1597-1626.    ss.  net 

28.  ROY,    Etc. —  Read  me,    and    be   not 

Wroth  I     1528.     IS.  6d.  net 

29.  RALEIGH,  Etc.— Last    Fight   of  the 

*  Revenge.'     1591.     is.  net 

30.  GOOGE  —  Eclogues,     Epitaphs,     and 

Sonnets.     1563.    is.  net 
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£n0li0b  Scbolar'd  Xilnrain^t  Zbc.    Edited 

by  Prof.  Edward  Arber.     8vo,  doth,  gilt. 

1.  WILLIAM    CAXTON— Reynard    the 

Fox.     IS.  6d  net. 

2.  JOHN  KNOX— The    First    Blast    of 

the  Trumpet,     is.  6d.  net. 

3.  CLEMENT  ROBINSON  and  Others 

—A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights. 
18.  6d.  net 

4.  [SIMON    FISH]-A    Supplication   for 

the  Beggars,     is.  6d  net. 

5.  [REV.   JOHN   UDALL]-Diotrephes. 

18.  6d  net. 

6.  [?] — The  Return  from  Parnassus,  is.  6d. 

net 

7.  THOMAS     DECKER  —  The     Seven 

Deadly  Sins  of  London,    is.  6d.  net. 

8.  EDWARD     ARBER-.An     Introduc- 

tory Sketch  to  the  *  Martin  Mar- 
prelate'  Controversy.  1588-1590. 
3s.  net. 

9.  [REV.   JOHN    UDALL>-A    Demon- 

stration  of  Discipline,     is.  6d  net 

10.  RICHARD  STANIHURST  — ^neid 

I.-IV.9  in  English  Hexameters. 
3s.  net 

11.  MARTIN        MARPRELATE  —  The 

Epistle.     IS.  6d.  net 

12.  ROBERT      GREENE  —  Menaphon. 

IS.  6d  net 
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EnfillBb  Scbolar'0  Xlbrarp  {continued)-- 

13.  GEORGE  JOY-An  Apology  to  Wil- 

liam  Tyndale.     is.  6d.  net. 

14.  RICHARD     BARNFIELD  —  Poems. 

3s.  net. 

15.  BISHOP    THOMAS    COOPER  — An 

Admonition  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land.   3s.  net. 

16.  CAPTAIN    JOHN    SMITH— Works. 

1 1 20  pp.    Six  Facsimile  Maps.     2  vols. 
i  2S.  6d.  net  [Out  of  print. 


(Barner,    Bn    Endlidb*       New  Edition  in  prepara 
tion. 

This  Miscellany  embodies  the  results  of  more  than  fifteen 
years'  persistent  search  after  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
Tracts  and  Poems  in  our  Literature  that  are  not  generally 
known.  Only  one  copy  now  survives  of  the  original  edition  of 
many  of  these  Texts  ;  and  that  copy  is  often  not  to  be  found 
in  any  Public  Library. 

These  volumes  constitute  a  charming  Pleasure  Series  of 
English  Literature ;  full  of  most  varied  and  graphic  Narra- 
tives, and  of  most  delightful  and  diversified  Poetry. 

But  a  much  higher  use  than  that  can  be  made  of  this  English 
Garner,  All  History  is  ultimately  based  upon  eye-witness 
testimony,  or  upon  written  documents.  This  Series  will  throw 
floods  of  light  upon  many  little-known  facts,  or  periods,  of 
England's  past  story. 

An  English  Gcimer  also  contains  many  hundreds  of  Poems, 
many  of  them  written  in  the  Golden  Age  of  English  Song. 
This  Poetry  represents  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  Eng- 
lish versification ;  and  its  topics  range 

'  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ; ' 

or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  from  Sir  J.  Davies'  poem  on  the 
'  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  down  to  *01d  King  Cole.' 
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BALLIN,  MRS.  ADA.  From  Cradle  to  School. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

BANKES,  RODEN.  A  Story  Book  for  Lesson 
Time.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  is. 

BEAUMONT,  W.  WORBY,  M.  Inst.  C.B. 
Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors.  Their  Design, 
Construction,  and  Working  by  Steam,  Oil,  and  Elec- 
tricity. With  over  300  Illustrations  and  Working 
Drawings.    4to.     42s.  net 

BLOUNT,  BERTRAM.  Practical  Electro- 
chemistry.   Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    15s.  net 

BONAVIA,  EMMANUEL,  M.D.  The  Flora 
of  the  Assyrian  Monuments.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     los.  net 

Studies  in  the   Evolution   of  Animals. 

With  over  100  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to.     21s.  net. 

BRIGHT,  CHARLES,  F.R.S.E.  Science  and 
Engineering,  1837-1897.  Large  Crown  Svo.  Paper 
wrapper,    is. 

COLDSTREAM,  J.  P.  The  Institutions  of 
Austria.     Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth,  2s. 

The    Institutions    of   Italy.      Fcap.  Svo. 

Cloth,  2S. 

CONSTABLE'S    HAND  ATLAS   OF   INDIA. 

See  page  14. 

CONSTABLE'S  HAND  GAZETTEER  OF 
INDIA.    See  page  14. 

CUNYNGHAME,  HENRY,  C.B.,  M.A.  Art- 
Enamelling  upon  Metals.  With  many  coloured 
and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net  Second 
Edition. 
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DAVIDSON,  THOMAS  (Author  of  < Aristotle  and 
the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,'  'Rousseau  and 
Education  according  to  Nature,'  etc.).  A  History 
of  Education.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net 

GALL,  JOHN,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Late  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  Canning  College,  Lucknow), 
and  ROBERTSON,  DAVID,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
B.Sc.  Popular  Readings  in  Science.  With 
many  Diagrams,  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  and 
an  Index.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  468.    4s.    New  Edition. 

HACKEL,  EDUARD.  The  True  Grasses. 
Authorized  Translation.  With  over  90  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams,  and  a  voluminous  Glossary  of  Techni- 
cal Terms.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net 

HOLLAND,  CLIVE.  The  Use  of  the  Hand 
Camera.  With  an  Introduction  by  A  Horslev 
HiNTON,  and  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
2S.  6d. 

JAMES,     WILLIAM.       Human     Immortality. 

i6mo.     2S.  6d.     Fourth  Edition. 

LEACH,  A.  P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  English  Schools 
at  the  Reformation.  1546-8.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 
net 

LEAF,  CECIL  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.  The  Bur- 
gical  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands. 
With  numerous  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  8va  los.  6d. 
net. 

LEAF,  H.  M.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  The 
Internal  Wiring  of  Buildings.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    New  Edition  in  preparation. 
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LEWES,  VIVIAN  B.  Acetylene.  A  Handbook 
for  the  Student  and  Manufacturer.  With  over  200 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     318.  6d  net. 

(Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Naval  College), 


and  BRAME,  J.  S.  S.  (Demonstrator  in  Chem- 
istry, Royal  Naval  College,  and  Assistant  Examiner  in 
Chemistry,  Science  and  Art  Department).  Labora- 
tory Note  Book  for  Chemical  Students.     4s. 

MORISON,  M.  Time  Table  of  Modem  History, 
A.D.  400-1870.    See  page  9. 

MUNSTERBERG,  PROFESSOR  HUGO- 
Psychology  and  Life.    Demy  8vo.    68.  net 

PEEL,  MRS.  C.  S.  The  New  Home.  How  to 
Furnish  on  Small  Incomes.  With  many  Illustrations 
by  Agnes  Walksr.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d 

Ten    Shillings   a   Head    per   Week   for 


House  Books.  A  Manual  for  the  Economical 
Housekeeper.  Containing  a  large  number  of  New 
Recipes.    Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

ROGERS,  C.  J.  Coin  Collecting  in  Northern 
India.     los.  6d  net 

SCRUTTON,  PERCY  E.  Electricity  in  Town 
and  Country  Houses.  Fully  illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.     2S.  6d.    Third  Edition. 

SPENSER.  The  Faerie  Queene.  Edited  by  Kate 
M.  Warren.  With  a  Glossary  and  Notes  to  each 
volume.  In  6  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d  net 
per  vol.  Cloth  gilt^  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece, 
2s.  6d.  net  per  vol     Each  vol  sold  separately. 
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TARVER,  J.  C.    Some  Observations  of  a  Foster 
Parent.    Crown  8vo.    6s.    Second  Edition. 

Debateable  Claims.     Essays  on  Secondary 

Education.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Tiberius  the  Tyrant.    Demy  Svo.    i6s.  net. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE.  Pro- 
phylaxis in  Surgery  Operations,  The  Treat- 
ment of  Fractures  and  Dislocation,  Wounds, 
Deformities  and  Tumours,  Medicine  and 
Insanity.  By  Dr.  Bing,  Vienna;  Dr.  Einhorn, 
New  York;  Dr.  Fischl,  Prague;  Dr.  Flatau, 
Berlin ;  Dr.  Fuchs,  Emmendingen ;  Dr.  Gold- 
SCHMIDT,  Reichenhall ;  Dr.  Greve,  Magdeburg ;  Dr. 
HoFFA,  Wiirzburg ;  Dr.  Max  Joseph,  Berlin  ;  Dr. 
KoNiGSHOFER,  Stuttgart;  Dr.  Kollmann,  Leipzig; 
Dr.  Lilienfeld,  Wtirzburg;  Dr.  Martius,  Rostock; 
Dr.  Mendelsohn,  Berlin;  Dr.  J.  V.  Notthefft, 
Miinchen ;  Dr.  Rosen,  Berlin ;  Dr.  O.  Schaeffer, 
Heidelberg;  Dr.  Windscheid,  Leipzic  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M.A., 
D.P.H.  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  London.  Medical  Inspector 
H.M.  Local  Government  Board.     Demy  Svo. 

THOMSON,  PROF.  J.  J.,  F.R.S.  The  Dis- 
charge  of  Electricity  through  Gases.  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  Svo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

TORREY,  JOSEPH.  Elementary  Studies  in 
Chemistry.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  net 

TURNER,  H.  H.,  F.R.S.  Modem  Astronomy. 
Being  some  Account  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Last 
Quarter  of  the  Century.    Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 
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WARREN,  KATE  M.  See  Spenser,  Faerie 
Queene. 

WEBB,  SURGEGN-CAPTAIN  W.  W.  The 
Coins  of  the  Hindu  States  of  Rajputana.  With 
12  Plates,  and  a  Map  in  colours.    Royal  8vo.    i6s.  net. 

ZIMMERMANN,  DR.  A.  Botanical  Micro- 
technique. By  Dr.  A.  Zimmermann.  With  Sixty 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.     1 2s.  net. 
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IRellgfous  Books* 

ARNOLD,  T.  W.  The  Preaching  of  Islam. 
Demy  8vo.     12  s. 

BOOKS  OP  THE  BIBLE.  The  Psalms.  St. 
Matthew.  St.  Mark.  St.  Luke.  St  John. 
Printed  in  red  and  black  by  T.  &  A.  Constable. 
Bound  in  cloth  label,  is.  net  per  vol. ;  cloth  gilt, 
IS.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  leather  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Also 
The  Four  Gospels.  In  one  volume.  Paper 
label,  2S.  6d.  net ;  gilt  cloth,  3s.  net ;  leather,  5s.  net. 

DANIELL,  A.  E.  London  City  Churches.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin,  and  a 
Map.     Imperial  i6mo.     6s. 

London     Riverside    Churches.        With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Alexander  Ansted.     Im- 
perial i6mo.     6s. 


POUR  GOSPELS.    See  « Books  of  the  Bible.' 

HARALD,  J.  H.  The  Knowledge  of  Life. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

JAMES,  WILLIAM  (Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University).  Human  Immortality.  Two 
supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

MADGE,  H.  D.  Leaves  from  the  Golden  Le- 
gend. Chosen  by  H.  D.  Madge,  LL.M.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Watts.  Pott  8vo. 
Half  linen,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 
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MITCHELL,  PROF.  H.  G.  The  World  before 
Abraham.  According  to  Genesis  i.-xi.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

PSALMS.    See  'Books  of  the  Bible.' 

RYLEY,  G.  BUCHANAN,  and  J.  M.  M'CAND- 
LISH.     Scotland's  Free  Church.    See  page  11. 


ST.  JOHN. 
ST.  LUKE. 
ST.  MARK. 
ST.  MATTHEW. 


See  'Books  of  the  Bible.' 


SINCLAIR,  VEN.  ARCHDEACON,  D.D. 
Simplicity  in  Christ.  Sermons  preached  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  elsewhere.    Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

SKRINE,  J.  HUNTLEY.  A  Goodly  Heritage. 
Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  28.  6d 

SNEATH,  E.  HERSHEY,  Ph.D.  (Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University).  The  Mind  of 
Tennyson.  His  Thoughts  on  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality.     Crown  Svo.    5s.  net. 

WILSON,  J.  M.,  M.A.  (Archdeacon  of  Manchester). 
Truths  New  and  Old.  Sermons.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

WILSON,  SARAH.  The  Romance  of  our  An- 
cient Churches.  With  about  200  Illustrations  by 
Alexander  Ansted.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
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«  ALIEN,'  Author  of  *  A  Daughter  of  the  King/  etc., 
etc.  Another  Woman's  Territory,  and  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ANDOM,  R.  (Author  of  *  We  Three  and  Troddles  *),  and 
HAREWOOD,  FRED.  The  Fortune  of  a 
Spendthrift  and  other  Items.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 

ANON.  All  Expenses  Paid.  Fcap.  8vo.  as.  6d. 
net 

Muggleton  College :   Its  Rise  and  Fall. 

Fcap.  Svo.     Paper,  is. 

ARGYLL,  DUKE  OF.  Adventures  in  Legend. 
Illustrated  by  Fairfax  Muckley  and  Harrison 
Miller.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

BATES,  ARLO.     The  Puritans.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

BERTHET,  E.  The  Catacombs  of  Paris.  A 
Thrilling  Story  of  Life  in  Paris  during  the  iSth  Cen- 
tury.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

BIDDER,  M.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Crown. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Maurice  Hewletf.  Crown 
Svo.    6s.     Second  Edition. 

BOWER,  MARIAN.  The  Puppet  Show.  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

BRYDEN,  H.  A.,  Author  of  'Gun  and  Camera  in 
South  Africa.'    Tales  of  South  Africa.    3s.  6d. 

CAIRNES,  CAPTAIN  W.  E.  The  Coming 
Waterloo.     4th  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Describes  an  imaginary  campaign  against  a  Continental  Power, 
and  gives  an  exposition  of  the  use  of  modern  arms  and  appliances 
in  warfare.  A  sketch  map  of  the  scene  of  operations  is  included 
in  the  volume. 
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CAPES,  BERNARD.  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 
Wine,'  etc.  Love  like  a  Gipsy.  Crown  8va 
Cloth,  68. 

CARMICHAEL,  M.  Sketches  and  Stories, 
Grave  and  Gay.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

CHAMBERS,  R.  W.,  Author  of 'Ashes  of  Empire,' 
*  The  King  in  Yellow,' etc  Cardigan.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  6s. 

CHARLES,  JOSEPH  P.  A  Statesman's 
Chance.    Crown  8vo.      6s. 

CHARRINGTON,  CHARLES.  A  Sturdy  Beg- 
gar and  Lady  Bramber's  Ghost.  Two  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

COOPER,  E.  H.,  Author  of  'Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket.' 
The  Enemies.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

CORNISH,  F.  WARRE.  Sunningwell.  Crown 
Svo.     6s.     Second  Edition. 

COXON,  ETHEL.    Within  Bounds.    Cr.  Svo.  68. 

DALE,  T.  F.  (Stoneclink),  and  SLAUGHTER, 
F.  E.  (Trant).  Two  Fortunes  and  Old 
Patch.    A  Sporting  Novel.    Crown  Sva    68. 

DARNLEY,  THE  COUNTESS  OF,  and  R.  LI. 
HODGSON,    Elma  Trevor.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

DENNY,  CHARLES  E.  The  Failure  of  the 
Wanderer.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

DOYLE,  C.  W.  The  Taming  of  the  Jungle. 
Bound  in  a  cover  specially  designed  by  J.  T.  Nbttlb- 
SHiP.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The   Shadow   of  Quong   Lung.     Crown 

Svo.     3s.  6d. 
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FLOWERDEW,  HERBERT,  Author  of  'The 
Celibate's  Wife,'  and  'The  Realist'  Retaliation. 
Crown  8vo.   6s. 

FORBES  -  ROBERTSON,  FRANCES.  The 
Potentate.    Crown  8vo.    68. 

Odd  Stories.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 


FORD,  PAUL  LEICESTER.    Janice  Meredith. 
Crown  8vo.     68. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.      Crown 


8vo.     6s.    Third  Edition. 

Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid.    Crown  8vo.    6s, 


GLASGOW,  ELLEN,  Author  of  'The  Voice  of  a 
People,'  etc    The  Battle  Ground.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GWYNN,  PAUL.  Marta.  A  Novel  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

HANNAN,  CHARLES,  F.R.G.S.  Chin-Chin- 
Wa.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

HARRIS,  JOEL  CHANDLER  (Uncle  Remus). 
Sister  Jane.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

HEWLETT,  MAURICE.  Author  of  'The  Forest 
Lovers,'  '  Richard  Yea  or  Nay.'  New  Canterbury 
Tales.    Crown  8vo.    Qoth,  68. 

HUTTEN,  BARONESS  VON.  Marr'd  in 
Making.  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

JAMES,  HENRY.  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 
Crown  8vo.    68. 

JOHNSTON,  MARY.  By  Order  of  the  Com- 
pany.    Crown  8vo.    6t.    Tenth  Edition. 
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JOHNSTON,  MARY.    The  Old  Dominion.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.    Seventh  Edition. 

Audrey.    With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  F, 


C.  YOHN.     Crown  8vo,     6s. 

KINGSLEY,  CHARLES.  Westward  Ho  I  FuUy 
Illustrated  and  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  G. 
Laurence   Gomme,  F.S.A.      Crown  8vo.      3s.    6d. 

LAFARGUE,  PHILIP.    Stephen  Brent,     a  vols. 

Crown  Svo.     12s. 
The  Salt  of  the  Earth.    Crown  Svo.   2s.  6d. 

LE  GOFFIC,  CHARLES.  The  Dark  Way  of 
Love.  Translated  by  E.  Wingate  Kinder.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

LOTI,  PIERRE.  Impressions.  Translated  from 
the  French.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Jambs. 
Fcap.  4to.     Half  vellum,  gilt.     los.  6d. 

LOVE      OF     AN       OBSOLETE       WOMAN. 

Chronicled  by  Herself.  Fcap.  Svo.    Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

LOVER,  SAMUEL.  The  Stories  of.  Centenary 
Edition.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J. 
T.  O'DoNOGHUE.    Large  Crown  Svo.    6s.  per  vol. 

VoL   I.  Handy  Andy. 

„    2.  Rory  O'More. 

„    3.  Treasure  Trove ;  or,  *  He  would  be  a  Qentle. 

man.' 

„    4.  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  (ist  Series). 

,,     k.  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  (2nd  Series). 

„    6.  Further  Stories  of  Ireland. 

The  Ust  vGluine  mcludes  Stories  which  have  never  been  previ- 
ously collected,  completing  the  issue. 

LYTTON,  LORD.  Harold,  the  Last  of  the 
Saxons.  Fully  Illustrated  and  edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.  A.  Crown  Svo. 
3$.  6d. 
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MACFARLANE,  CHARLES.  The  Camp  of 
Refuge.  Fully  Illustrated  and  edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  G.  Laurence  Gommb,  F.S.A  Crown 
8vo.      3s.    6d. 

Reading  Abbey.     Fully  Illustrated  and  edited 

with  an  Introduction  by  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

MACHRAY,  ROBERT,  Author  of  'The  Vision 
Splendid/  Sir  Hector :  The  Story  of  a  Scots 
Gentleman.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6s. 

MACILWAINE,  HERBERT  C.  Fate  the 
Fiddler.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Dinkinbar.    Crown  8vo.    6s.    Second  Edition. 

MACLEOD,  FIONA.  The  Dominion  of  Dreams. 
Crown  Svo.     6s.     Fourth  Edition. 

The  Laughter  of  Peterkin.     Illustrated  by 


Sunderland  Rollinson.    Large  Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Green  Fire.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


McILWRAITH,  JEAN,  part  Author  of  'The  Span 
of  Life.'  The  Curious  Career  of  Robert 
Campbell.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Schoonover. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

McLAWS,  LAFAYETTE.  When  the  Land 
was  Young.  Illustrated  by  Will  Crauford. 
Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  6s. 

MASON,  A.  E.  W.,  Author  of  'Miranda  of  the 
Balcony,'  etc.  Ensign  Knightley,  and  other 
Stories.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

MEREDITH,  GEORGE.  The  Novels  of. 
Library  Edition.  Complete  in  15  vols.,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each.    Cr.  Svo.  68.  each. 
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MEREDITH,  GEOROB.  The  Novels  of.  In 
15  Volumes.  Pocket  Edition.  Printed  on  thin  opaque 
paper,  specially  manufactured  for  this  edition,  bound 
in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  side,  gilt  top. 
2S.  6d.  net  per  volume,  or  3s.  6d.  net  in  full  leather 
per  volume. 

THE  ORDEAL  OP  RICHARD  FEVEREL. 

RHODA  FLEMING. 

SANDRA  BBLLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

DIANA  OP  THE  CROS8WAY8. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OP  HARRY  RICHMOND. 

BBAUCHAMP'S  CAREER. 

THE  EGOIST. 

THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS. 

EVAN  HARRINGTON. 

SHORT  STORIES:— The  Tale  of  Chloe.  The  House 
on  the  Beach.  Pmrina.  The  Case  of  General  Ople 
snd  Lady  Camper. 

THE  SHAVING  OP  SHAGPAT. 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE. 

ONE  OP  OUR  CONQUERORS. 

LORD  ORMONT  AND  HIS  AMINTA. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  COMEDY.     Uniform  with  the  Library 
Edition  of  the  Novels  of  Gborgb  Meredith.    Crown  8vo. 

66. 

TALE   OP  CHLOE.    Pocket  Edition.     3s.  6d.  net 
THE    STORY    OP    BHANAVAR.      Pocket   Edition. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

MEREJKOWSKI,  DMITRI.  The  Death  of  the 
Gods.  Translated  by  Herbert  Trench,  late  Fellow 
of  All  Souls.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6s. 


The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods.     Trans- 
lated by  Herbert  Trench.    Crown  8va    Cloth,  6s. 
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MONTAGUE,  CHARLES.  The  Vigil.  A  Ro- 
mance of  Zulu  Life.  With  14  full-page  Illustrations 
by  A  D.  M'CoRMiCK.    Crown  8vo.    68. 

MOWBRAY,  J.  P.  A  Journey  to  Nature. 
Coloured  end  papers,  and  specially  designed  head  and 
tail  pieces.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net 


The  Making  of  a  Country  Home.  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  £.  Hoopbr.    Demy  8vo.    65.  net. 

NEWMAN,  MRS.  His  Vindication.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

PARKER,  NELLA.  Dramas  of  To-day.  Crown 
Svo.     3s.  6d. 

PAYNE,  WILL,  Author  of  *  Jerry  the  Dreamer,'  etc 
The  Story  of  Eva.    Crown  Svo.    65. 

PENROSE,  MRS.  H.  H.  The  Modem  Gospel. 
Crown  Svo.     65. 

PERKS,  MRS.  HARTLEY,  Author  of  'From 
Heather  Hills.'  Among  the  Bracken.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

PICKERING,  SIDNEY.  The  Romance  of  his 
Picture.    Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

PRICHARD,  K.  ft  HESKETH,  Joint  Authors  of 
*A  Modem  Mercenary.'  Karadac.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

REED,  MARCUS.  'Pride  of  England^'  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

•RITA,'  Author  of  'Peg  the  Rake,'  *  Petticoat  Loose,' 
etc  The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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RUSSELL,  W.  CLARK,  Author  of  <  John  Holds- 
worth,  Chief  Mate,'  'Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor^'  etc. 
The  Ship's  Adventure.    Crown  8vo.    68. 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER.  The  Waverley  Novels. 
The  favourite  Edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  A  Fac- 
simile of  the  Edition  of  1829  published  by  Cadell  &  Co. 
With  all  the  original  Plates  after  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
R.A. ;  Sir  Edwih  Landseer,  R.A;  C.  R.  Leslie, 
R.A. ;  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R. A,  etc  (re-engraved). 
In  48  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  paper  label  title, 
IS.  6d.  net  per  volume,  or  jQ^  12s.  net  the  set  Also 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2S.  net  per  volume,  or  £^  i6s.  net 
the  set ;  and  half  leather,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
or  £6  net  the  set. 

SETOUN,  GABRIEL,  Author  of  'Robert  Urqu- 
hart,'  'Bamcraig,'  etc.  The  Skipper  of  Bam- 
craig.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6s. 

SHARP,  WILLIAM.  Madge  o'  the  Pool.  Fcap. 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

SINCLAIR,  MAY,  Author  of  '  Audrey  Craven '  and 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson.'  Two  Sides  of  a 
Question.    Crown  8vo.     6s.     2nd  Edition. 

SMITH,  F.  HOPKINSON,  Author  of  'Tom  Gro- 
gan,'  etc.  Caleb  West,  Master  Diver.  Crown 
8vo.    68.    Second  Edition. 

SOANE,  JOHN.  The  Quest  of  Mr.  East.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

STEEL,   FLORA   ANNIE.      In  the   Tideway. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

STOKER,  BRAM.  Dracula.  Crown  8vo.  65. 
Sixth  Edition. 
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STOKER,  BRAM.  The  Shoulder  of  Shasta. 
Crown  8vo.      Cloth,  38.  6d. 

STREET,  G.  S,  Author  of  'The  Autobiography  of  a 
Boy,'  etc.    A  Book  of  Stories.    Crown  8va    6s. 

STURGIS,  JULIAN.  The  Folly  of  Pen  Har- 
rington.   Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Stephen  Calinari.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THORBURN,  S.  S.  His  Majesty's  Greatest 
Subject.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

TYNAN,  KATHARINE,  Author  of  <  The  Dear  Irish 
GirVetc,  etc  That  Sweet  Enemy.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.     2nd  Edition. 

WHITE,  PERCY.  The  West  End.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

WHITE,  STEWART  E.  The  Westerners. 
Crown  8vo.    Qoth,  6s. 

The  Blazed  Trail.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  ZACK,'  Author  of  *  Life  is  Life '  and  '  On  Trial'  The 
White  Cottage.    Crown  8vo.    68. 
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ALLEN,   REV.  G.   C.     Tales  from  Tennyson. 

3s.  6d.  net 

ARMSTRONG,  ARTHUR  COLES.  A  Tale 
from  Boccaccio,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net 

BARMBY,  BEATRICE  HELEN.  Gisli  Surs- 
son.  A  Drama.  Ballads  and  Poems  of  the  Old 
Norse  Days,  with  some  Translations.  With  an 
Introduction  by  F.  York  Powell.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

BATTERSBY,  CARYL.  The  Song  of  the  Golden 
Bough.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net 

BAUGHAN,  B.  E.     Verses.     Crown  8vo.     55. 

BIDDER,  GEORGE.  By  Southern  Shore. 
Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Merlin's  Youth.     Paper,  is.     Also  cloth,  5s. 


BROWNING,    ROBERT.    Men    and    Women. 

A  limited  Edition,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and 
bound  in  half  vellum.  In  2  vols.,  i6mo,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each.     6s.  net  the  2  vols. 

CAMPBELL,  JAMES  DYKES.  Coleridge's 
Poems.  A  Facsimile  Reproduction  of  the  Proofs 
and  MSS.  of  some  of  the  Poems.  Edited  by  James 
Dykes  Campbell.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  W. 
Hale  White.  Edition  limited  to  250  copies,  6s.  net 
Large  Paper  edition  of  50  copies,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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DOUGHTY,  CHARLES.  Under  Arms,  zgoo. 
Price  IS.  net 

DRYDEN,  JOHN.    Aureng-Zebe  :  A  Tragedy. 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM.  The  Chace  :  A 
Poem.  Edited  by  Kenneth  Deighton.  In  one 
volume.     Crown  8vo.     5  s.  net. 

GALE,  NORMAN.  A  Country  Muse.  First  and 
Second  Series.  A  new  Edition  containing  additional 
Poems.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  each  volume. 

Cricket  Songs.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo. 


Paper,  is. 

GARDNER,  EDMUND.    Dante's  Ten  Heavens. 

A  Study  in  the  '  Paradiso.'    Demy  Svo.    12s.    Second 
Edition. 

and   PHILIP  H.  WICKSTEED,  M.A. 


Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Vergilio.  Including  a 
Critical  Edition  of  the  text  of  Dante's  'Ek:logse 
Latins,'  and  of  the  poetic  remains  of  Giovanni  del 
Vergilio.     Demy  Svo. 

GEMMER,  C.   M.      Fidelis  and  other  Poems. 

Fcap.  Svo.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net 

GRAHAM,  DAVID.  Rizzio.  An  Historical  Tragedy. 
Crown  Svo.     5s.  net. 

Damley.    Crown  Svo.     5s.  net 

MEREDITH,  GEORGE.  A  Reading  of  Life 
and  other  Poems.    Buckram.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

Poems.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  each.  Uni- 
form with  the  Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  George 
Meredith. 
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MEREDITH,    GEORGE.        Selected     Poems. 
Crown  8vo.    Buckrami  6s.  net. 

Selected  Poems.     Pocket  Edition.     Bound 


in  half  vellum.     i6mo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Odes   in   Contribution   to  the   Song   of 


French    History.       The    Revolution,    Napol^n, 
Alsace-Lomune.    Crown  8vo.    Buckram,  6s.  net 

The  Nature  Poems  of.    With  20  full-page 


Photogravure  Drawings  by  William  Hydb.  Printed 
on  hand-made  paper.  Edition  limited  to  350  copies. 
j£2  I2S.  6d.  net  Also  150  copies  on  large  paper, 
£5  SS.  net 

MILLS,  E.  J.     My  Only  Child.    Crown  8vo.     5s. 

NESBIT,  E.  Songs  of  Love  and  Empire.  Cloth 
gilt.    Crown  8vo.     5s. 

PIATT,  JOHN  JAMES.  The  Ghost's  Entry, 
and  other  Poems.    Cloth  gilt    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

PIATT,  MRS.   Child  World  Ballads.    Crown  8vo. 

PREMA-SAGARA  ;  OR,  THE  OCEAN  OF 
LOVE.  Translated  from  the  Hindi  by  F.  Pincott 
Demy  8vo.     15s.  net 

RAIT,  ROBERT  S.  A  Royal  Rhetorician.  A 
Treatise  on  Scottis  Poesie.  A  Counterblaste  to  To- 
bacco, etc.,  eta  By  King  James  VI.  and  I.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Robert  S.  Rait,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford.    38.  6d.  net 
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RAIT,  ROBERT  S.  Poems  of  Montrose  and 
Marvell.  Edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait.  i6mo,  half 
parchment     2S.  6d.  net 

ROGERS,  ALEXANDER.  The  Widowed 
Queen ;  or,  The  Rhani  of  Jhansi.  A  Play. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Fcap. 
8vo.     5s. 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM.  Illustrated 
Edition  of  the  Works  of.  In  20  Imperial  i6mo 
Volumes  with  coloured  title-page  and  end-papers  de- 
signed by  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  a  specially  designed 
coloured  illustration  to  each  Play,  the  artists  being :  L. 
Leslie  Brooke,  Byam  Shaw,  Henry  J.  Ford,  G. 
P.  Jacomb  Hood,  W.  D.  Eden,  Estelle  Nathan, 
Eleanor  F.  Brickdale,  Patten  Wilson,  Robert 
Sauber,  John  D.  Batten,  Gerald  Moira,  and 
Frank  C.  Cowper.  The  title-page  and  illustrations 
printed  on  Japanese  vellum.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  gilt  top, 
gilt  back,  with  headband  and  bookmarker,  2s.  6d  net 
per  volume,  or  £2  los.  the  set  Each  volume  sold 
separately. 

SKRINE,  J.  HUNTLEY.  Songs  of  the  Maid. 
Crown  8vo.     55. 

SPENSER,   EDMUND.      The   Faene  Queene. 

Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  9s.  net 
Edited  by  Kate  M.  Warren,  is.  6d.  net  each«  Also 
Art  Canvas,  gilt  extra,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece, 
2s.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  complete  in  case,  15s.  net 

STANTON,  FRANK  L.  Songs  of  the  Soil. 
With  a  Preface  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle 
Rbmus).    Fcap.  8va     58.  net 
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STEVENSON,  WALLACE.  Some  Songs  and 
Verses.    Crown  8vo.     5s.  net 

THOMPSON,  FRANCIS.  New  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.  net 

THOMSON,  JAMES.  Poems.  By  James  Thom- 
son, Weaver  of  Kenleith.     Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

VIALLS,  M.  A.  Music  Fancies.  Crown  Svo. 
5s.  net 

WICKSTEED,  PHILIP  H.,  M.A.,  and  ED- 
MUND G.  GARDNER,  M.A.  Dante  and 
Giovanni  del  Vergilio.  Including  a  Critical 
Edition  of  the  text  of  Dante's  '  Eclogae  Latinae,'  and 
of  the  poetic  remains  of  Giovanni  del  Vergilio. 
Demy  Svo.     12s. 

WILSON,  ROBERT.      Laurel  Leaves.      Crown 

Svo.     5s. 
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Books  tot  the  l^ouriG- 

ALLEN,  REV.  G.  C,  M.A.  (Head  Master  of  Cran- 
leigh  School).    Tales  from  Tennyson.    With  two  "" 
Photogravures.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

ARGYLL,  DUKE  OF.    Adventures  in   Legend. 

Tales  of  the  West  Highlands.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Harrison  Miller  and  Fairfax 
MucKLEY.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

BANKES,  RODEN.    A  Story  Book  for  Lesson 
Time.    Cloth,  crown  8vo.     is. 

GALE,  NORMAN.      Cricket  Songs.      Fcap.  Svo. 
Paper,  is.     Third  Edition. 

GOMME,    G.     LAURENCE.     Books  edited  by. 

The   King's  Story    Book.      Illustrated   by 

Harrison  Miller. 

The  Queen's  Story  Book.      Illustrated  by 


W.  H.  Robinson. 

The  Prince's  Story  Book.     Illustrated  by 

H.  S.  Banks. 

The   Princess's  Story  Book.      Illustrated 

by  Helen  Stratton. 

Historical  Stories  collected  out  of  English  Romantic 
Literature,  in  illustration  of  the  Reigns  of  English 
Monarchs  from  the  Conquest  to  Queen  Victoria. 

New  Editions  of  each  of  these  Story  Books  are  in 
preparation. 

Harold :  The  Last  of  the  Saxons.  By 
Lord  Lytton.    Crown  Svo.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 
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The    Camp   of  Refuge.     By  Charles    Mac- 
FARLANE.     Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Westward  Hoi    By  Charles  Kingsley.    Crown 
8vo.    Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Reading   Abbey.     By  Charles  Macfarlane. 
Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

HARRIS,  JOEL  CHANDLER  (Uncle  Remus). 
Sister  Jane,  Her  Friends  and  Acquaintances. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

MACLEOD,  FIONA.  The  Laughter  of  Peter- 
kin.  A  Re-telling  of  Old  Stories  of  the  Celtic 
Wonder- World.  Illustrated  by  Sunderland  Rollin- 
SOK.     Large  Crown  Svo.    6s. 

PAINE,  ALBERT  BIGELOW.  The  HoUow 
Tree.  Illustrated  by  J.  M.  CondI  Bound  in 
coloured  boards.     4to.     3s.  6d. 

SINGING  TIME.  A  Child's  Song  Book.  Music 
by  Arthur  Somervell.  Drawings  by  L  Leslie 
Brooke.    Square  4to.    5  s. 
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INDEX  TO  AUTHORS 


-M- 


Addison,  J0SBPH»  22. 

'  AUen,'  33. 

Allen,  Rev.  G.  C,  42. 

Andom,  R.,  3} 

Anitchkow»  Michtel,  3. 

Anon.,  3,  33. 

Arber,  Professor  Edward,  22-25. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  33. 

ArmstroDs,  Arthur  Coles,  42. 

Arnold,  T.  W.,  3. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  45. 

Ascham,  Roger,  22,  23. 

Bacon,  Lord,  23. 
Bain,  R.  Nbbet,  3. 
Ballin,  Mrs.  A.,  iS* 
Bankes,  Roden,  26. 
Barmby,  Beatrice  Helen,  42. 
Bamfield,  Richard,  25. 
Bartholomew,  J.  G.  ,F.  R.  G.S. ,  1 4. 
Bates,  Arlo,  33. 
Battersby,  Caryl,  4^ 
Battye,  A.  Trevor-,  F.L.S.,  14. 
Baiu;han,  B.  E.,  42. 
Bayley,  Sir  Steuart  Colvin,  7. 
Beatty,  William,  M.D.,  3. 
Beaumont,  Worby,  26. 
Berthet,  E.,  33. 
Bertram,  Tames,  4. 
Bidder,  George,  42. 
Bidder,  M.,  33. 

Birdwood,    Sir    Geotgc,    M.D., 
K.CI.E.,  CS.I.,  LL.D.,  15. 
Birrell,  Augostine,  Q.C,  M.P.,  4. 
Black,  C.  £.  D.,  la 
Blount,  Bertram,  26. 
Bonavia,  Emmanuel,  M.D.,  26. 
Boswell,  James,  4. 
Bower,  Marian,  33. 
Brabant,  Arthur  Baring,  la 
Bradley,  A.  G.,  4. 
Brame,  J.  S.  S.,  2& 
Bright,  Charles,  F.R.aE.,  4. 
Bright,  Edward  Brailston,  C  E. ,  4. 
Brownell,  W.  C,  ja 


Browning,  Robert,  42. 
Bryden,  H.  A.,  33. 
Burroughs,  John,  5. 

Cairnes,  Capt.  W.  E.,  33. 
Campbell,  James  Dykes,  42. 
Campbell,  Lord  Archibald,  5. 
Capes,  Bernard,  33. 
Carmichael,  M.,  34. 
Caxton,  William,  24. 
*  Centurion,'  5. 
Chailley-Bert,  J.,  5. 
Chamberlain,   Rt  Hon.  Joseph, 

M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  5. 
Chambers,  R.  W.,  34. 
Charles,  Joseph  F.,  34. 
Charrington,  Charles,  34. 
Coldstream,  J.  P.,  26. 
Cole,  Alan  S.,  20. 
Collins,  J.  Churton,  5. 
Conway,  Sir  William  Martin,  14. 
Cooper,  Bishop  Thomas,  25. 
Cooper,  E.  H.,  34. 
Cornish,  F.  Warre,  34. 
Courtney,  W.  L.,  5. 
Coxon,  £^thel,  34. 
Cunynghame,  Henry,  2a 
Currie,  Maj.-Gen.  Fendall,  5. 
Curzon,  The  Right  Hon.  George 

N.   (Lord  Curzon  of   Kedles- 

ton),  5. 

Dalb,T.F.  (Stonedink),  17, 34. 
Daniell,  A.  E.,  20,  31. 
Danvers,  Fred.  Charles,  7. 
Damley,  Cpuntess  of,  34. 
Davidson,  Thomas,  6. 
Decker,  Thomas,  24. 
Deighton,  Kenneth,  6. 
De  Bury,  Mile.  Blaze,  6. 
Denny,  Charles  E.,  34. 
Dinsmore,  Charles  A. ,  6. 
Doughty,  Charles,  43. 
Doyle,  C.  W.,  34. 
Dryden,  John,  43. 
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Duff,  C.  M.,  6. 
Durand,  Lady,  15* 
Dutt,  R.  C,  C.I.E.,6. 

Earlb,  Alice  Morsb,  12. 
Earle,  John,  22. 
Elliott,  Robert  H.,  15. 
Englehardt,  A.  P.,  15. 

FiLlPPi,  FiLiPPO  DB,  15. 
Fish,  Simon,  24. 
Flowcrdcw,  Herbert,  35. 
Forbes-Robertson,  Frances,  35. 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  35. 
Fox,  Arthur  W.,  6. 

Gairdnbr,  Jambs,  6. 

Gale,  Norman,  43. 

Gall,  John,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  27. 

Gardner,  Edmund,  43. 

Gascoigne,  George,  22. 

Gemmer,  C.  M.,  43. 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  35. 

Godkin,  E.  L.,  6,  7. 

Goffic,  Charles  le,  36. 

Gomme,  G.  Laurence,  7,  36,  37, 

47. 
Googe,  Bamabe,  23. 

Gosson,  Stephen,  22. 

Graham,  David,  43. 

Granby,  Marchioness  of,  20. 

Greene,  Robert,  M.A.,  24. 

Gribble,  Frands,  7. 

Guillemard,  Dr.  F.  H.  H.,  16. 

Gwynn,  Paul,  35. 

Habington,  William,  23. 
Hackel,  Eduard,  27. 
Hake,  A.  Egmont,  7. 
Hanna,  Col.  H.  B.,  7,  18. 
Plannan,  Charles,  F.R.G.S.,  35. 
Harald,  J.  H.,  31. 
Harewood,  Fred.,  33. 
Harris,    Joel    ChaJidler    (Uncle 

Remus),  35. 
Hayden,  E.  G.,  7. 
Hewitt,  J.  F.,  7. 
Hewlett,  Maurice,  35. 
Hodgson,  R.  LI.,  15,  34. 
Holden,  Ed.  S.,  LL.D.,  8. 
Holland,  Olive,  27. 


Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  8,  la 
Houfe,  C  A.,  8. 
Howell,  Jaibes,  23. 
Hunter,  Sir  W.W.,  8. 
Hutten,  Baroness  von,  35. 
Hyde,  William,  21. 

Irwin,  Sidnby  T.,  8. 

Jambs,  Hbnry,  35,  36. 
James,  Kin^,  the  First,  23. 
James,  William,  8. 
Jardine,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  16. 

Johnston,  Mary,  35,  36. 
oy,  George,  25. 

Kennbdy,  Admiral,  17. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  36. 
Knox,  John,  24. 
Krehbiel,  Henry  E.,  8. 

Lachambrb,  Hbnri,  15. 
La&rgue,  PhiUp,  36. 
Lane-Poole»  Stanley,  8. 
Latimer,  Hugh,  22. 
Leach,  A.  F.,  M.A.,  8,  27. 
Leaf,  Cecil  H.,  M.A.,  27. 
Leaf,  H.  M.,  M.LE.E.,  27. 
Legg,  L.  G.  Wickham,  8,  ai.. 
Lever,  Rev.  Thomas,  23. 
Lewes,  Vivian  B.,  28. 
Loti,  Pierre,  36. 
Lover,  Samuel,  36. 
Lyly,  John,  22. 
Lytton,  Lord,  36. 

Macfarlane,  Charles,  37. 
MacGeorge,  G.  W.,  8. 
Machuron,  Alexis,  15. 
Macllwaine,  Herbert  C,  37. 
Macleod,  Fiona,  37,  48. 
MacNair,  Major  J.  F.  A. ,  9. 
Machray,  Robert,  37. 
Madge,  H.  D.,  Rev.,  31. 
Marprelate,  Martin,  24. 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.,  37. 
Masterman,  N.,  9. 
Mayo,  John  Horsley,  18. 
M'Candlish,  J.  M.,  la 
McUwraith,  Jean,  37. 
McLaws,  La&yette,  37. 
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Meakin,  A.  M.  B.,  i6. 
Meredith,  George,  9,  21,  37,  38, 

43. 
Merejkowski,  Dmitri,  38. 

Metcalfe,     Charles     Theophilus, 

C*S.I.,  9* 
Me3mell,  ^ce,  21. 
Mills,  E.  J.,  44. 
Milton,  John,  22. 
Mitchell,  H.  G.,  32. 
Monier  -  Williams,      Sir       M., 

IC«C«I>E>,  7* 
Monk  of  Eve^iam,  A,  23. 
Montague,  Charles,  39. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  22. 
Morison,  M.,  9,  28. 
Morison,  Theodore,  9. 
Mowbray,  J.  P.,  39. 
Miinsterberg,  Hugo,  9. 

Nansbn,  Fridtjof,  16. 
Naunton,  Sir  Robert,  23. 
Nesbit,  E.,  44. 
Newberry,  Percy  E.,  10,  21. 
Newman,  Mrs.,  39. 
Nisbet,  John,  la 

O'DONOGHUS,  J.  T.,  56. 
Ookhtomsky,  Prince  E.,  16. 
Oppert,  Gustav,  la 

Paine,  Albert  Bigklow,  48. 
Palmer,  Walter,  M.P.,  10. 
PArker,  Nella,  39. 
Payne,  WiU,  39. 
Peel,  Mrs.,  28. 
Penrose,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  39. 
Perks,  Mrs.  Hartley,  39. 
Piatt,  John  James,  44. 
Piatt,  Mrs.,  44. 
Pickering,  Sidney,  39. 
Pincott,  F.,  44. 
Popowski,  Joseph,  la 
Powell,  F.  York,  42. 
Prichard,  Hesketh,  16. 
Prichard,  K.  &  Hesketh,  39. 
Puttenham,  George,  23. 

Rait,  R.  S.,  10,  44,  45. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  23. 


Reed,  Marcus,  39,  58. 

Rice,  Louis,  id. 

Rinder,  E.  Wingate,  36. 

'  Rita,»  39. 

Roberts,  Morley,  16. 

Robertson,  David,  27. 

Robinson,  Clement,  24. 

Rogers,  Alexander,  45. 

Rogers,  C.  J.,  28. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  ii. 

Round,  J.  Horace,  AI.A,  11. 

Roy,  W.,  23. 

Russell,  W.  Clark,  40. 

Ryley,  Rev.  J.  Buchanan,  1 1,  32. 

Sangermano,  Father,  16. 

Sapte,  Brand,  7. 

Schweitzer,  Georg,  11. 

Scott,  Eva,  II. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  40. 

Scrutton,  Percy  E.,  28. 

Selden,  John,  22. 

Selfe,  Rose  E.,  12. 

Setoun,  Gabriel,  4a 

ShaJcespeare,  William,  45. 

Sharp,  William,  4a 

Sibome,  Captain  William,  1 1,  18. 

Sichel,  Editn,  12. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  22. 

Sinclair,  May,  40. 

Sinclair,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  D.D., 

52. 
Skrine,  J.  Huntley,  32,  45. 

Slaughter,  Frances,  34. 

Smith,  Edward,  12. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  4a 

Smith,  Captain  John,  25. 

Smythe,  A.  J.,  12. 

Sneath,  E.  Hershey,  12,  32. 

Soane,  John,  40. 

Somervell,  Arthur,  48. 

Somerville,  William,  43. 

Spalding,  Thomas  Alfred,  12,  18. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  45. 

Stadling,  J.,  16. 

Stanihurst,  Richard,  24. 

Stanton,  Frank  L.,  45. 

Steel,  Flora  Annie,  4a 

Stein,  M.  A.,  12. 

Stevenson,  Wallace,  45. 

Stoker,  Bram,  40,  41. 
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Stoneclink  (T.  F.  Dale),  6, 17,  34. 
Street,  G.  S.,  la,  41. 
Stuart,  John,  I2« 
Storgis,  Julian,  4I. 

Tarvbr,  J.  C.»  ao. 
Thompson,  Francb,  46. 
Thomson,  J.  J.,  F.R.S.,  29. 
Thomson,  James,  46. 
Thorbum,  S.  S.,  41* 
Thornton,   Surg. -General,    C.B., 

Torrey,  Joseph,  29. 
Tottel,  R.,  23. 
Townsend,  Meredith,  12. 
Traill,  H.  D.,  13. 
Trench,  Herbert,  38. 
Turner,  H.  H.,  F.R.S.,  29. 
Tynan,  Katharine,  41. 

Udall,  Rsv.  John,  24. 
Udall,  Nicholas,  23. 

Vallbry-Radot,  R.,  13. 
Vibart,  Colonel  Henry  M.,  13,  19. 
Villiers,  George,  22. 


Waddbll,  Sorg.-Maj.  J.  A.,  16. 

Walker,  Charles,  17. 

Warren,  Kate  M.,  28,  3a 

Watson,  Thomas,  23. 

Webb,  Sozgeon-Captain,  W.  W., 

30. 
Webbe,  E.,  22. 
Webbe,  William,  23. 
Wesslau,  O.  £.,  7- 
White,  W.  Hale,  4a. 
White,  Percy,  41. 
White,  Stewart  E.,  41. 
Whiteway,  R.  S.,  13. 
V^cksteed,  Rev.  P.  H.,  13, 43. 
Wigram,  Percy,  7. 
Wilkinson,  Spenser,  13, 189  19. 
Wilson,  A.  J.,  17. 
Wilson,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  32. 
Wilson,  Robert,  46. 
Wilson,  Sarah,  32. 
Winslow,  Anna  Green,  13. 
Wood,  Walter,  13. 

Young,  Ernbst,  16. 

'  Zack,'  41. 
Zimmermann,  Dr.  A,  50. 
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Arransred  in  Order  of  Prices 
■    »»< 

\*  Waverley  Novels.    See  page  64. 


Anon.  Muggleton  College.  Ig, 

Bankes  (Roden)  A  Story  Book  for  Lesson  Time. 

Bidder  (George)  Merlin's  Youth.    Paper. 

Bright  (Charles)  Science  and  Engineering,  1837-97. 

Qale  (Norman)  Cricket  Songs. 

Palmer  (Walter,  M.P.)  Poultry  Management  on  a  Farm. 


Philips  (P.  C.)  A  Full  Confession.  Ig,  Vet. 

The .  Books  of  the  Bible— Psalms,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 

St.  Luke,  St.  John.     Cloth.     Paper  label. 
The  St.  George's  Kalendar,  xgoa. 


Doughty  (Charles)  Under  Arms,  1900.  4  ^     g^ja 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  The  Waverley  Novels.     48  Volumes.   •*•*•   ^~' 

Label.     Per  vol.  Nst. 

The  Books  of  the  Bible— Psalms,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 

St.  Luke,  St.  John.     Cloth  gilt. 
Warren  (Kate  M.)  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  6  vols.   Each. 


Chamberlain  (Rt.  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.)  Patriotism.    Buck-  28. 

ram. 
Coldstream  (John  P.)  Institutions  of  Austria. 
II  o  Italy. 


Scott  (Sir  Walter)  The  Waverley  Novels.   48  vols.    Goth  Oa    Nftf 
gilt.    Per  vol.  ^'  "^^* 


Anon.  The  Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman.  Qa    QA 

Hanna  (Col.  H.  B.)  Backwards  or  Forwards.  ^^'  "**' 

Can  Russia  Invade  India? 

India's  Scientific  Frontier. 
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Oa    Ail     Holland  (Clive)  The  Use  of  the  Hand  Camera. 
^0.  UU.    Houfe  (C.  A.)  The  Question  of  the  Houses. 

{ames  (William)  Human  Immortality. 
«afargue  (Philip)  The  Salt  of  the  Earth. 
Pickering  (Sidney)  The  Romance  of  his  Picture. 
Scrutton  (Percy  B.)  Blectricity  in  Town  and  Country 

Houses. 
Sharp  (William)  Madge  o*  the  Pool. 
Skrine  (J.  Huntley)  A  Goodly  Heritage. 
Stoker  (Bram)  The  Shoulder  of  Shasta. 
Wilkinson  (Spenser)  The  Brain  of  an  Army. 

Lessons  of  the  War. 

The  Volunteers  and  the  National 

Defence. 

The  Command  of  the  Sea  and  the 

Brain  of  the  Navy. 


Net 


Oa    QA     Anon.  All  Expenses  Paid. 

«w.  v\*.    g^^jy  (William,  M.D.)  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the 

Death  of  Nelson. 
Four  Gospels.    Cloth.     Paper  label 
Meredith  (George)  The  Novels  of.     Pocket  Edition.      15 

vols.     Each. 
Rait  (R.  S.)  Poems  of  Montrose  and  Marvell. 
Scott    (Sir   Walter)    The   Waverley    Novels.     48   vols. 

Leather.     Per  vol. 
Shakespeare.    The  Works  of.    Illustrated.    20  vols.     Each. 
The  Books  of  the  Bible— Psalms,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 

St.  Luke,  St.  John.     Leather  gilt. 
Walker  (C.)  Amateur  Fish  Culture. 
Warren  (Kate  M.)  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.    Cloth  gilt. 

6  vols.     Each. 


3S.  Ndt.    ^^^  Gospels.    Cloth  gilt 


0«  ftA  Andom  (R.)  and  Harewood  (F.)  The  Fortune  of  a  Spend- 
•^'  ^~'  thrift.     • 

Anon.  Muggleton  College.    Cloth. 

Ballin  (Mrs.  Ada)  From  Cradle  to  School. 

Bryden  (H.  A.)  Tales  of  South  Africa. 

Carmichael  (Montgomery)  Sketches  and  Stories,  Grave 
and  Gay. 

Charrington  (Charles)  A  Sturdy  Beggar,  and  Lady 
Bramber's  Ghost     Two  Stories. 

Doyle  (C.  W.)  The  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung. 

The  Taming  of  the  Jungle. 

Goffic  (C.  Le)  The  Dark  Way  of  Love. 

Hannan  (Charles,  P.R.G.S.)  Chin-Chin-Wa. 
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Kingsley  (Charles)  Wettward  Hoi  Qa     QA 

Lytton  (Lord)  Harold.  *'*^*    ^^ 

Macfarlane  (Charles)  The  Camp  of  Refuge. 

Reading  Abbey. 

Madeod  (Fiona)  Green  Fire. 

Morison  (Theodore)  Imperial  Rule  in  India. 

Parker  (Nella)  Dramas  of  To-Day. 

Peel  (Mrs.  C.  S.)  The  New  Home. 

Ten  Shillings  a  Head  per  Week  for 

House-books. 
Perks  (Mrs.  Hartley)  Among  the  Bracken. 
Sinclair  (Ven.  Archdeacon,  D.D.)  Simplicity  in  Christ. 
Steele  (F.  A.)  In  the  Tideway. 
Stoker  (Bram)  The  Shoulder  of  Shasta. 
Sturgis  (Julian)  The  Folly  of  Pen  Harrington. 
Thorbum  (S.  S.)  His  MiO^sty's  Greatest  Subject. 
Ward  (Prof.  A.  W.)  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 


Allen  (G.  C.)  Tales  from  Tennyson.  Qa    ttA 

Barmby  (B.  H.)  Gisli  Sursson.    A  Drama.  •^J'  ^^• 

Battersby  (Caryl)  The  Song  of  the  Golden  Bough.  N6t« 

Courtney  (W.  L.)  The  Idea  of  Tragedy. 
Deighton   (Kenneth)   Conjectural  Readings   in   the  Old 

Dramatists. 
Gemmer  (C.  M.)  Fidelis  and  other  Poems. 
Madge  (H.  D.)  Leaves  from  the  Golden  Legend. 
Meredith  (George)  Selected  Poems.    Pocket  Edition. 

Tale  of  Chloe.    Pocket  Edition. 

The  Story  of  Bhanavar.    Pocket  Edn. 

Rait  (R.  S.)  A  Royal  Rhetorician. 
The  Manchester  Stage,  1880- igoo. 


Gall  John,  M.A.,  LL.B.)  and  Robertson  (David,  B.Sc.)  4a 

Popular  Readings  in  Science. 
Lewes   (Vivian   B.)  and   Brame   (J.   S.   S.)  Laboratory 

Note  Book  for  Chemical  Students. 


Boswell's  Account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebri-   An    JSa^ 


des.     2  volumes.     Cloth. 


Meredith  Birthday  Book.  Am    OA 


Thomson  (J.  J.)  The   Discharge  of  Electricity  through  ^      ftA 
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Km     Baughan  (B.  B.)  Verset. 

^^*  Bidder  (George)  By  Southern  Shore. 

Merlin's  Youth.    Qoth. 

Pour  Gospels.    Leather. 

Gale  (Norman)  A  Country  Muse,     ist  Series. 

• 2nd  Series. 

Mills  (B.  J.)  My  Only  ChUd. 

Nesbit  (B.)  Songs  of  Love  and  Bmpire. 

Piatt  (J.  J.)  The  Ghost's  Bntry. 

Piatt  (Mrs.)  ChUd  World  BaUads. 

Rogers  (Alexander)  The  Widowed  Queen. 

Skrine  (jf.  H.)  Songs  of  the  Maid. 

Somervell   (A.)  and   Brooke  (Leslie)  Singing  Time.     / 
Child's  Song  Book. 

Walker  (Charles)  Shooting  on  a  Small  Income. 

Wilkinson  (Spenser)  The  Nation's  Awakening. 

Wilson  (Robert)  Laurel  Leaves. 


Ra   HJ^f     Armstrong  (Arthur  Coles)  A  Tale  from  Boccaccio. 
OS.  nebt  Davidson  (Thomas)  A  History  of  Education. 

Dinsmore  (Charles  A.)  The  Teachings  of  Dante. 

Dryden  (John)  Aureng-Zebe,  Somerville  (William)  The 
Chace.    Edited  by  Kenneth  Deighton. 

Graham  (David)  Riszio. 

Damley. 

Mitchell  (H.  G.)  The  World  Before  Abraham. 

Seton-Watson  (R.  W.)  Maximilian. 

Sneath  (B.  Hershey)  The  Mind  of  Tennyson. 

Stanton  (Prank  L.)  Songs  of  the  SoiL 


Oa    'Alien'  Another  Woman's  Territory. 
^^^   Argyll  (Duke  of)  Adventures  in  Legend. 

Bates  (Arlo)  The  Puritans. 

Berthet  (B.)  The  Catacombs  of  Paris. 

Bidder  (M.)  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Crown. 

Bower  (Marian)  The  Puppet  Show. 

Bradley    (A.    G.)    The    Pight   with    France    for    North 
America. 

Caimes  (Captain  W.  B.)  The  Coming  Waterloo. 

Capes  (Bernard)  Love  Like  a  Gipsy. 

Chambers  (R.  W.)  Cardigan. 

Charles  (Joseph  P.)  A  Statesman's  Chance. 

Conway  (Sir  William  Martin)  The  Alps  from  Bnd  to  End. 

Cooper  (B.  H.)  The  Bnemies. 

Cornish  (P.  Warre)  Sunningwell. 

Coxon  (Bthel)  Within  Bounds. 

Carrie  (Major- Gen.  Pendall)  Below  the  Surface. 
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Dale  (T.  P.)  and  Slaughter  (P.  B.)  Two  Portunet  and  ga 
Old  Patch.  ^"* 

Daniell  (A.  B.)  London  City  Churches. 

London  Riverside  Churches. 

Damley  (Countess  of)  and  Hodgson  (R.  LI.)  Blma  Trevor. 

De  Bury  (Yetta  Blaze)  French  Literature  of  To-day. 

Denny  (Charles  B.)  The  Failure  of  the  Wanderer. 

Dutt  (R.  C.)  The  Literature  of  Bengal. 

Plowerdew  (H.)  Retaliation. 

Forbes -Robertson  (Francis)  Odd  Stories. 

-The  Potentate. 

Ford  (Paul  Leicester)  The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love. 

Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid. 

—Janice  Meredith. 

Gallon  (Tom)  The  Man  who  Knew  Better. 
Glasgow  (Bllen)  The  Battle  Ground. 
Gwynn  (Paul)  Marta. 
Harald  (H.  J.)  The  Knowledge  of  Life. 
Harris  (Joel  Chandler)  Sister  Jane. 
Hewlett  (Maurice)  New  Canterbury  Tales. 
Hutten  (Baroness  von)  Marr'd  in  Making. 
James  (Henry)  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 
Johnston  (Mary)  The  Old  Dominion. 
By  Order  of  the  Company. 

Audrey. 

Krehbiel  (Henry  B.)  Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical 

Period. 
Lachambre  and  Machuron.    Andr6e  and  his  Balloon. 
Lover  (Samuel)  Handy  Andy. 

Treasure  Trove. 

Rory  O'More. 

Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland.    Vol.  I. 

Vol.  IL 

Further  Stories. 

Machray  (Robert)  Sir  Hector. 
Macllwaine  (Herbert  C.)  Dinkinbar. 

Fate  the  Fiddler. 

Mcllwraith  (Jean  N.)  Curious  Career  of  Robert  Camp- 
bell. 

McLaws  (Lafayette)  When  the  Land  was  Young. 
Madeod  (Fiona)  The  Laughter  of  Peterkin. 

The  Dominion  of  Dreams. 

Mason  (A.  B.  W.)  Bnsign  Knightley,  and  other  Stories. 

Mealdn  (A.  M.  B.)  A  Ribbon  of  Iron. 

Meredith  (George)  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 

Rhoda  Fleming. 

Sandra  Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

Beauchamp's  Career. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond. 
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|»Q     Meredith  (George)  The  Egoist. 

vo, The  Tragic  Comedians. 

Evan  Harrington. 

The  Tale  of  Chloe  and  other  Stories. 

The  Shaving  of  Shagpat. 

The  Amazing  Marriage. 

.  One  of  Our  Conquerors. 

Poems.    2  vols.     Each. 

Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta. 

An  Essay  on  Comedy. 


Merejkowski  (Dmitri)  The  Death  of  the  Gods. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods. 

Montague  (Charles)  The  Vigil. 

Nansen  (Fridtjof)  Farthest  North. 

Newman  (Mrs.)  His  Vindication. 

Payne  (Will)  The  Story  of  Eva. 

Penrose  (Mrs.  H.  H.)  The  Modem  Gospel. 

Prichard  (K.  A  H.)  Karadac. 

Reed  (Marcus)  *  Pride  of  England.' 

«Rita'  The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish. 

Russell  (W.  Clark)  The  Ship's  Adventure. 

Scott  (Eva)  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine. 

Setoun  (Gabriel)  The  Skipper  of  Bamcraig. 

Sibome  (Captain  William)  The  Waterloo  Campaign,  18x5. 

Sichel  (Edith)  The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes. 

Sinclair  (May)  Two  Sides  of  a  Question. 

Smith  (F.  Hopkinson)  Caleb  West :  Master  Diver. 

Soane  (John)  The  Quest  of  Mr.  East. 

Stoker  (Bram)  Dracula. 

Street  (G.  S.)  A  Book  of  Stories. 

Sturgis  Qulian)  Stephen  Callnari. 

Tarver  (J.  C.)  Some  Observations  of  a  Foster  Parent. 

Debateable  Claims. 

Trevor- Battye   (Aubyn)   A    Northern    Highway    of   the 

Czar. 
Tynan  (Katharine)  That  Sweet  Enemy. 
Waddell  (Major  L.  A.)  Among  the  Himalayas. 
White  (Stewart  E.)  The  Westerners. 

The  Blazed  Trail. 

Wicksteed  (Rev.  P.  H.)  The  Chronicle  of  Villanl. 
Wilson  (Archdeacon  J.  M.)  Truths  New  and  Old. 
Wilson  (Sarah)  The  Romance  of  our  Ancient  Churches. 
Winslow  (Mrs.  Anna  Green)  Diary  of  a  Boston  School 

Girl. 
Young  (Ernest)  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe. 
«Zack'  The  White  Cottage. 


Boswell'a  Accoimt  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebri- 
6S«  If  6t.  des.     Half  leather.     2  vols.     The  set. 

Browniiig  (Robert)  Men  and  Women.    2  vols.    The  set 
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Burroughs  (John)  Whitman.  ftft    fJ^f 

CampbcU  (Jamea  Dykes)  Colerldgc'a  Poems.  ""'  ""'''" 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.)  Art  Enamelling  on  Metals.     Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition. 
Godldn  (B.  L.)  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy. 
Meredith  (George)  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of 

French  History. 

Selected  Poems. 

A  Reading  of  Life. 

Mowbray  (J.  P.)  The  Making  of  a  Country  Home. 
MUnsterberg  (Hugo)  Psychology  and  Life. 
Thompson  (Francis)  New  Poems. 
Torrey  (Joseph)  Blementary  Studies  in  Chemistry. 
Turner  (H.  H.,  P.R.S.)  Modem  Astronomy. 


7ft  M 

Bertram  (James)  Some  Memories  of  Books,  Authors  and   '  ^'  ^^^* 

Events. 
Chailley-Bert  J.)  Colonisation  of  Indo-China. 
Collins  (Churton)  Bphemera  Critica. 
Curzon  (Lord,  of  Kedleston)  Problems  of  the  Far  Bast. 
Blliott   (Robert)    Gold,    Sport,    and   Coffee- Planting   in 

Mysore. 
Godldn  (B.  L.)  Reflections  and  Comments. 

Problems  of  Modem  Democracy. 

Hodgson  (R.  LI.)  On  Plain  and  Peak. 
Stuart  (John)  Pictures  of  War. 
Thomson  (James)  Poems. 


Hayden  (B.  G.)  Travels  Round  our  ViUage.  '  ^  y** 

Masterman  (N.)  Chalmers  on  Charity.  ri6t. 

McCrindle  (J.  W.)  Ancient  India  as  described  In  Classi- 
cal Literature. 
Mowbray  (J.  P.)  A  Journey  to  Nature. 
Roberts  (Morley)  The  Western  Avemus. 


Spenser  (Bdmund)  The  Faerie  Queene.    6  vols.    Qoth.     Qs.   I^Gt. 


Bonavia  (Bmmanuel)  Flora  of  the  Assyrian  Monuments.  lOs.  TTAt 
Hanna  (Col.  H.  B.)  The  Second  Afthan  War.    Vol  L 


Constable's  Hand  Gazetteer  of  India.  lOS*  6d« 

Holden  (Bd.  S.)  Mogul  Bmperors  of  Hindustan. 
Jardine  (Hon.  Justice)  Burma  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
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lAfl    Ail     ^^^  (Pierre)  Impretsiona. 

XU0.  UU.  McNair  (Major. J.  F.  A.)  Priaonera  their  Own  Warden. 
Ryley  and  M'Candliah,  Scotland'a  Free  Church. 


lAq    itA     Bain  (R.  Niabet)  Peter  III. 
V?l  Gairdner    (Jamca)    The    Paaton    Lettera.     Sapplementan' 

Net.  Volume. 

Hackel  (Bduard)  The  True  Graaaea. 

Leaf  (Cecil  H.)  The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic 

Glands. 
Liat  of  837  London  Publiahera. 
Rogera  (C.  J.)  Coin  Collecting  in  Northern  India. 
Rooaevelt  (Theodore)  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Townaend  (Meredith)  Aaia  and  Europe. 


1  Aq     Arnold  (T.  W.)  The  Preaching  of  lalam. 
X^SI.    Gardner  (B.  G.)  Dante'a  Ten  Heavena. 

Gardner  (B.  G.)  and  Wickateed  (P.  H.)  Dante  and  Gio- 
vanni del  Virgilio. 

Gomme  (G.  Laurence)  The  Principlea  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

Hewitt    (J.    F.)    Ruling    Racea    of    Prehiatoric    Timea. 
Second  Series. 

Irwin  (S.  T.)  Lettera  of  T.  B.  Brown.    2  vols. 

Lafargue  (Philip)  Stephen  Brent.    2  vols. 

Metcalfe  (C.  T.)  Two  Native  Narrativea  of  the  Mutiny 
in  Delhi. 

Prichard  (Heaketh)  Where  Black  Rulea  White. 

Traill  (H.  D.)  England,  Bgypt  and  the  Sudan. 


1  Oa  Ua¥  Boawell'a  Life  of  Johnaon.  Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell. 
l^S.  nei^.  6vols.,fcap.  8vo. 

Lane  Poole  (Stanley)  Mohammedan  Dynaatiea. 

Leach  (A.  P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.)  Bngliah  Schoola  at  the 
Reformation,  1546-48. 

Zimmermann  (Dr.  A.)  Botanical  Microtechnique. 


lOa    HA     Popowaki  (Joaeph)  The  Rival  Powera  in  Central  Aaia. 
l^B.  oa.  Smythe  (A.  J.)  William  Terriaa,  Actor. 

1 0n    M    Campbell  (Jamea  Dykea)  Coleridge'a  Poema.    Large  paper. 
w  X       ^onson  0^')  Time  Table  of  Modem  Hiatory. 
If6t.      Rait  (Robert  S.)  Five  Stuart  Princeaaea. 

Round  (J.  Horace)  The  Commune  of  London. 
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Anon.  Regenermtion.  1  Ag 

Constable's  Hand  AUas  of  India.  ''^"* 

Hake  (A.  B.)  and  Wesslau  (O.  B.)  The  Coming  Indivi- 
dualism. 
Smith  (Bdward)  Bngland  and  America  after  Indepen- 
dence. 


Bain  (R.  Nisbet)  The  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  IRa 

Spalding   (T.    A.)    The    Life   and    Times    of    Richard   ^^^ 

BadUey,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Wilkinson  (Spenser)  War  and  Policy. 


Blount  (Bertram)  Practical  Blectro-Chemistry.  iCm    Uaf 

Duff  (C.  M.)  The  Chronology  of  India.  •■'*'*••  ^^*^ 

Pincott  (P.)  The  Prema  Sagara. 

Spenser  (Bdmund)  The  Paerie  Queene.  6  volumes.  Can- 
vas gilt. 

Whiteway  (R.  S.)  The  Rise  of  Portuguese  Power  in 
India. 


Poz  (Arthur  W.)  A  Book  of  Bachelors. 
MacOeorge  (O.  W.)  Ways  and  Works  in  India. 


166. 


Sichel  (Bdith)  Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Renais-   i^    Vg^f 

SftiiCC 

Webb  (W.  W.)  Coins  of  the  Hindu  States  of  Rajputana. 


Thornton  (Surgeon-General)  Memories  of  Seven  Cam-   y?^   fiA 
Daiims.  X  •  »•  U\A« 

•^^      Net. 

Anitchkow  (Michael)  War  and  Labour.  ^q 

Bngelhardt  (H.)  A  Russian  Province  of  the  North.  lo8« 

Gribble  (Francis)  Lake  Geneva,  and  its  Literary  Land- 
marks. 
Hewitt  (J.  F.)  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times.    First 

Scncs. 
SudUng  (J.)  Through  Siberia.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  H.   H. 
Guillemard. 


Boswcirs  Life  of  Johnson.     Edited  by  A.   KnrcU,  K.C    IQa    Wa* 
6  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  half  leather.  •■•**•  ■"^•» 
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Ofkm    Oppert  (GutUv)  The  Original  Inhabitants  of  India. 

91  g     Dale   (T.  P.)  The   Eighth   Duke  of  Beaufort    and   the 
^^^'  Badminton  Hunt 


Bonavia  (B.)  The  Evolution  of  Animals. 
2l8.  N6t.   Dale  (T.  P.)  The  History  of  the  Belvoir  Hunt. 

Gairdner  Qames)  The  Paston  Letters.    4  vols. 
Legg  (L.  Q.  Wickham),  and  Hope  (W.  H.  St.  John)  Inven- 
tories of  Christchurdi,  Canterbuiy. 
Newberry  (Percy  B.)  The  Life  of  Rekhmara. 
Sapte  (Brand)  Memorials  of  HaUeybury  College. 
Vibart  (Col.  H.  M.)  Addiscombe. 


Sfifi    If  fit    Campbell  (Lord  Archibald)  Highland  Dress,  Arms,  and 
Auo.  x^vv.  Ornament. 


80s*  N6t*    ^^^  (Louis)  The  Mysore  Gasetteer. 


Qlfl    HA     ^^PP^  (Dr.)  The  Ascent  of  Mount  St.  Blias. 
OlD.   Oa.   Legg  (Wickham)  English  Coronation  Records. 
J|(9t,     Lewes  (Vivian  B.)  Acetylene. 


Ql^        Schweitser  (Georg)  Bmin  Pasha:  His  Life  and  Work. 
uZS.    Vallery-Radot  (Rene)  The  Life  of  Pasteur.    2  vols. 


OOa    IJtkf     ^^^^  (Alan)  Ornament  in  European  Silks. 

O^D.  «oii.   NUbet  (John)  Burma  under  British  Rule.    2  vols. 


36s    Net     ^^^^''  ^^^  ^^  Johnson.    6  vols.     Limited  Edition.     Il- 


lustrated. 


OA    Oppert    (Gustav)    The    Original    Inhabitants   of    India. 
*  Large  paper. 


£2  Net     ^*"^^'  ^"  English.    8  vols.     Cloth  or  Bucknm. 

£2  2s.    Beaumont  (Worby)  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors. 
«^    .        Granby  (Marchioness  of)  Portraits  of  Men  and  Women. 
m9U      National  Worthies. 

Rait  (R.  S.)  Lusus  Regius. 
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Meredith  (Oeorge)  Nattire  Poems.  JTO  12S>6d. 

Net.* 

Bright  (B.  B.  and  C.)  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,    oq   Om 
Filippi  (Dr.)  The  Ascent  of  Mount   St.   Blias.     Edition   *^  «^« 

de  Luxe.  IV6t« 

Mayo  (J.    H.)  Medals   and  Decorations   of  the   British 

Army  and  Navy. 
Stein  (M.  A.)  Kalnana*s  Rajatarangini. 


The  Waverley    Novels.    The  Author's  Favourite  Edition.  £0   1  Qa 
Reprint,  48  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  paper  label.  jL  ~®' 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  iM6v« 

The  Waverley  Novels.     The  Author's  Favourite  Edition.  £A   Igg 

Reprint,  48  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  gilt  extra,  gilt  top.  ^Jz   *^~' 

^^__^_^^_^_^^^  Het. 

Meredith  (George)  Nature  Poems.    Large  paper.  ne   Cq 

Travels  of  H.I.M.  Cxar  Nicholas  IL  (when  Cesarewitch)  *g  «'**• 
in  the  East     2  vols.  If  6t« 


The  Waverley  Novels.     The  Author's  Favourite  Edition.    £A   ^Qt. 

Reprint,  48  vols. ,  fcap.  8va     Half  leather,  gilt  top. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.    The  Stall  Plates  orthe  Knights 

of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  1348-1485. 


Hyde  (William)  and  Meynell  (Alice)  London  Impressions.  £Q    Qg 

Net. ' 

Travels  of  H.I.M.  Cxar  Nicholas  II.  (when  Cesarewitch)  ooA   Rs 

in  the  East     Large  paper.  »^v   OS. 
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